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INTRODUCTION. 



S^TuE greater [nn i of the iiiuteriaLs for this voiuiiie 
ime GoUected during a long official residence in the 
flountry to which tliey relate : containing, as I believe 
iiiey du, bume iiiiomiutiou which may be interesting, 
if not lueful^I feel that I ought not to withhold them 
firom tbe public, in whoee eerrice they were obteine^ 
The chapters which give an account of the settle- 
ments made by the old Spaniards on the coast of 

Patai^onia, and of tlie explorations of the Pampas south 
of Buenos Ayxes, hoik by them and their successors 
in the present century, will be found to throw some 
new light on the progress of s^eographical discovery 
in diat part of thiB world. Our occupation of the 
Falkland Islands, in the first instance, and the work 
shortly afterwards publisiied hy Falkner in tliis coun- 
try, pointing out the defenceless state of Patagonia, 

joined to the enterprising character of the British 
royages of discovery about the same period, appears 
to have stimulated the Spaniards, in alarm lest we 
^ould forestall them, to ex;uniue their coasts, to 
CKplore thw rivers^ and to found settlements* of 
whieh erery reeoid was concealed from public view, 
lest tik<& world at large should become better ac- 
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rjuainted v» iih ]rossessionf5. ail knou ledce of which 
it was thair particular care aiid policy to eadeafour 
to keep to themselvea. 

Thus, though Spiua, at au enormous cost, acquired 
some better informatioii relative to oountries over 
wbieh the elatnied a nominal aovereignt}-, the results 
were uot sutlereiL to transpire, but remaioed locked 
up to the secret archives of the viceroys and of the 
council of the Iiid'n s ; wliere ]»robaljly they wmild 
have been hidden to this day had not the South. 
Americana assumed the management of their own 

iiihiirfl. 

In the coniiisioQ which followed the deposition of 
the Spairfsh authorities, the publie arehives appear 

to Iiave been ransacked with Httle ceremony, and 
many documents of ({reat interest were lost» or fell 
into the hands of individuals who, like eoileetors dT 
raritieK in other partu of the world, showed anything 
but a disposition to share them with the publie at 
lari^e. I will not say tluit this wa.^ ahv.iyh tlie case, 
hut the leeling previiiled to a sulhcient extent to en- 
hance materially the valueof those which were either 
olfered for Hale or oliLuuable by uilnvr means. 

Borne few individuals were actuated by a different 
spirit, amongst whom I oiif^ht especially to name 
Dr. Se^urola, the ieiiuw-iubuurer with l)eau Fuaes 
in his historical essay upon the provinces of La Plata, 
whose valuable collection of MSS. (from whicli that 
work w as principally compiled j was always acces* 
sible to ills friends, and to whom I have to acknow- 
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ledge my own obligations for leave to take copies of 
many an interesting paper. Others, also, whom I do 
not name^ will I trust not the less accept my thanks 
for the facilities they afforded me for obtaining such 
information as I required. The governmeDt, I must 
say, was always liberal, in giving me access to the 
old archives, and in peraiitting ineto transcribe docu- 
^ meut^..Mvhich I could not have obtained from other 
quarters. 

With these facilities, and by purchase, I found 
my&eh'» by the time I quitted South America, in 
possession of a considerable collection of MS. maps 
and of uuedited papers respecting countries of which 
the greater part of the world is, I believe, in almost 
absolute ignorance. 

Amongst the most interesting perhaps of these I 
may mention — 

The original Diaries of Don Juan de la Piedra, 
sent out from Spain, in 1778, to explore the coasts of 
Patagonia. 

A series of papers drawn up by his successors the 
V icdmas, the founders of the settlements at San 
Julian and on the Kio Negro. 

Tlie original Journal of Don Basilio Vilhiriflo, 
who, in 1782, explored tlie great river Negro, from 
its mouth in lat. 4P to the foot of the Andes, within 

* Amongst othar doeumento whkh I obteined through the kind> 
I iMn of tbe govenment win some large topogmphical mape of the pro- 
)vince of Bttenoa Ayrts, drawn expNHidy for me by desire of General 
\ RoMa» tbe present <rovcrnor, comprising all tbe data renpecting thai 
IpnTifiee. coUoeted by Uio topographioal department up to the year 
LJS3-L 
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three days' journey oi Vaidivia, on the shores of the 
Pacific. 

The N.iniitive, by Don Luis de la Cruz, of his 
Journey through the territory of the Indians and the 
unexplored parts of the Pampas, from Anfuea^ ifi the 
south of Chili, to Buenos Avres, in 1806. 

The Diary of Don Pedro Garaa's Ex|»edHiea to 
fte SalbaSt in 1810, given me by my most eatable 
friend, his son« Don Manuel. 

Together with a Tariety of other unpuUisIied 

accounts of the Indian territories south of Buenos 
Ayres, priucipaiiy collected by order of that govern- 
ment, with a view to the extention of their frontiers. 

The substance of these papers, ail which relate 
to the southern and least known parts of the New 
Continent* will be fonnd in Chapteis VII., VIII., 
and IX. 

Respecting the eastern or Mttorine piotinceii of 

the Republic, as I have ventured to call them, 
the most valuable data existing are, hrst, those 
collected by the Jesuits, and next, the Yarioos re- 
ports and memoirs dra^\ n up by the otiicers em- 
ployed to fix the boundaries under the treaties 
between Spain and Portugal of 1750 and 1777. 
Tlie especial qualifications oi the individuals, particu- 
larly of those employed in the last case, the length 
ot time sj>ent upon the service (more than twenty 
years) » and the enormous expenses incurred by bpain 
in the endeavour to complete that survey, led to a 
large accunmiatiuii of iuvaluable geographical data 
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ratpeeliiig extenive ranges of eonntry never befoiB 

properly examiuedj much less described. 

Ncr wm the labours of the offioens in queetioD 
confined to the frontiers. Tliey fixed, as I have 
stated m Chapter VIIL, all the priiicipai points 
in the prorinea of Baenoa Aytes, made surreja 

of the great rivers Parana and Uruguay, and of 
their moat important tributaries ; and drew np many 
notieea of threat interest respecting the eountriesbor* 
dering upon the higher parts of the Paraguay, which 
the pretenaiona of the Portuguese in that diieetion 
rendered it reqtdsite for them to explore with more 
tiiaii ordinary care and attention*. 

M< Walckenaer's publicalion at Paris, in 1809, of 
the Travels of Don Felix Azara, one of the King 
of Spain's commissioners on that service, contains a 
general renew of Ae labonrs of diose officers, and is 
perliaps the best woffc in print upon the countries 
wlueh it describes ; still it can only be Ngarded as a 
Tory imperfect sketch of die information collected by 
one oi many able men employed upon that particular 
service. 

Another of the commissioners, Don Diego Alvoar, 
drew up an historical and geographical work upon 
the provinces of Paraguay and the Missions, quite 

e<jual lu interest, if not more so, than that Ai^ara, 

* A ftMMoa by M«01taiMUii» oT amm of tin obtcratioM of 
the Boniidary Caiiimiisioiiera» hn alighUy altarad a few of tibeir 
poBtiont : lus eorrectkMis wiQ be ftmnd ia tbe fdlome Ibr 1830, of the 
Ih ao ta i of the AoideiBy ef Beieaeee of Bertfai. 
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Uff » Air), copy ot' wbkh 1 kare to Ikaok iikfon, ihe 
prKneol Genenl Alvear. 

C^tUjod C<»bf«;f , liie ooij aurvinag officer of all 
tbciNr etttfkfftd on tins importaoi nrrej* w fifing 
durinp;' time I ww st Boenos Ayres, and tor many 
y^MTft luui, to my knowledge, been eugaged in drawiug 
up aa elaiiorate aeeoimt of the winle progress of the 
Mijrv«y from first to last ; in his jHi>>essioij I saw a 
eomplete set of all the beautiful maps executed by the 
Hpanish oiEcerSf die originak of which are deposited 
tit Madrid. He is lately deau, aod I utnier&taud that 
the authorities of Buenos Ayres haFO been in treaty 
for the purchase of his papers, which will be of the 
greatest impoitaiice, not oiily to the in, but to the 
l{overnments of the Banda Oriental, of Paraguay, 
and of Bolivia, whenever the time comes, as it must 
vw. U)iig, for <l>'finitively hidng their respective boun- 
daries with Brasii. I considered myself fortunate in 
obtaining ^opies of several detached portions of these 
surveys* and particularly of an original map, drawn 
from thent by Colonel Cabrer himself for General 
Alvear, wiien coiumauding-iu-cliief in the iiauda 
Orienlal in 1627. 

lliere h no doubt that, so far as the Spanish 
frontiers extended, these maps an* the hest exi^)tlng 
data respecting the countries which they delineate: 

iHi ihv oihrv liiiihl, \\v must l(K)k tt> tht.' Portuguese 
authorities for materials for the adjoining provinces 
of Brasil. The ni08t perfect map of that part of 
\\w contiuvul |)erhap^ ever mmle wai» aniun at Kio 
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de Janeiro in 1827, for the use of the Marquis of 
Barbacena, when appointed to conunand the Em- 
peror's army in the war with Buenos Ayres, and was 
taken with his baggage at the battle of Ituzaingo, 
and afterwards given to me. It comprises, on a 
large scale, all the country lying east of the Uruguay, 
from the island of St. Catharine's to tlie River Plate. 
On my return to England I placed it in the hands of 
Mr. John Arrowsmith, witli the rest of uiy geogra- 
jihical materials. 

As r^rds the greater part of the interior pro- 
viiices west of the Paraguay, the irilui uiation obtain- 
able is very imperiect ; indeed of some vast portions 
of those regions, it may be said that nothing but the 
general courses of the principal rivtis is as yet 
known. The immense tract called the Gran-Chaco 
is still in possession of aboriginal tribes, and other 
extensive districts are inhabited by people who, 
though of a difiPerent race, seem little beyond them in 
civilizatioiSSs^ 

It waj» not the pohcy of Spain to taiie the trouble 
of accurately examining her colonial possessions, 
except when obliged to do so in furtherance of mea- 
sures of sell-iielence, or in the expectation of some 
profitable return in the precious metals, the primary 
objects of her solicitude : and, but that the higli road 
from Poto^^i to Buenos Ayres ran through theui, 1 
beUeye in Europe we should hardly have known, till 
recently, even the ii.iiues ol tlie capital towns of the 
' intermediate provinces: it k only since their iude<- 
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pendence that they have brought themselves \nttf 
notice, and that any information Ihui been acqniwd 
of tlie nature and importanoe of their sative pn>< 

ducts. 

When 1 arrived at BueDOS Ayrea in 18^, in 
hopes of obtmning the best existing aceoUnte of their 

statiblics, I addressed myself to the governors them- 
selres ; and I have every reaaon to believe, under the 
eircumstanees, that they were desirous to meet my 
wibheb. 1 received from them all the most civil as- 
suranees to that effect ; but, exeepting from the £ntre 
Rio^, Cordova, Lji Rioja, and Saha, I found the au- 
thoriiieti themselves utterly unable to ecnnmunicate 
anything of a definite or satisfactory nature; and, 
aUiiuugh they promised to set tu work to coHect 
what I aaiied for, I soon found they had most ai 
them other matters on hand which had more urgent 
calls on their attention. 

Of the information whieb I did so obtain, the most 
complete 1)y far was from General Arenales, the 
Governor of Salta, who not only forwarded to 
me an interesting report upon the extent and various 
productions of that province, but, what I less ex- 
pected, a very fair map of it, drawn by his own son 
Colonel Arenales ; an individual who has since die- 
tini:;uished himself amongst his countrymen by the 
publication of a work* wherein he has with great 
pains collected all the information he could obtain to 

** NoUciui Hifttoricas y Dcscriptivas sobre el frrzn pais del Chaeo 
y Rio VcrnM^o* por Jouk AieD»lei«— >Bimiios Aiw, 18Sa» SVtt. 
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doeidate the geography and ^mpabilities of a province 
which nature seems to have destined to be one of the 
mumt importaal of the Argentme RapoblM. Wefe 
his good exiirnple followed by equally intelligent iiH 
difidnak ia other parts of the interior, the naliTee, 
as well aa foreigners, would be f^itatlj aasiated in 
karmug not only wliat are the productions oi their 
OWD eoantryt but ia what manner they might be reli* 
dered available in furtherance of its prosperity. 
' He has done his duty^ and rendered a service to 
his eoimtry, by pointiiig out the great importanee of 
the possibility, now proved beyond a doubt, of navi- 
gating the river Vennejo thxoughout ite whole 
eoiuree* fixnn Oran in die heart of the continent to its 
jsnetion with the Parana, and thence to the i>ceau. 

Mr. Arrcwsnnth hae adopted hie delineatioo of 
the course of that river, as laid down from the diary 
of Cornejo, who descended it in 1790. Soria, who 
came down it in 1826, was deprived of all hia papen 
in Paraj^uay ; and although, on reachine: Buenos 
Ayres« hve years afterwards, ha not only published 
a short aeeoont of hie voyage, but a map also to 
illustrate it, being entirely irom memory, it is little 
ta be depended upon ; neither is it reeoneilable with 
tbedietanoe 60m Oran to the Baraguay, as estimated 

i either by himself or Cornejo. 

Of Soria's voyagi^ besides liia own account, I had 
a much more full and curious narrative from an 
Isinglishmau of the name of liuke Crasser, who was 

I one of the par^, and whose personal adventures 

I 

I 

I 
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wottid form an entertaining episode in any history 
of that enterprise. He was a Yorkshireiiian by 
birth» and originally a watchmakert in which trade, 
after makint; ;i little money at Buenos Ayres, he 
had found his way iuto the upper provinces, and had 
finally become a grower of tobacco in the province 
of Orari. Having a large stock on hand about the 
time Soria was about to desceud the Vermejo, he 
was induced to ship it, and to embark Mdth Um for 
Buenos Ayres. He was of the greatest service to 
the party on the voyage, and was severely wounded^ 
in the skirmish they had with the Indians, by an 
arrow, which pierced iiis arm, aud occasioned him 
much and long suffering afterwards. On reaching 
the Paraguay, had Soria listened to his urgent 
advice aud entreaties, he never would have placed 
himself in Dr. Francia's power ; for which, indeed, 
there does not appear to have been the slightest 
necessity. When the vessel was detained by that 
despot's orders. Grosser, like the rest, was stripped 
of all lie possessed ; and, after much suffering, was 
sent to Villa Heal, — a wretched establishment on the 
Paraguay, about 150 miles above Assumption. 

There, whilst his compauiuns u ere bewailing their 
fate, the more enterprising Englishman obtained 
leave to proceed into the interior to the forests, 
where the yerba or tea is gatliered, to work for his 
livelihood ; and with such success, tliat, from begin* 
ning without a dollar of his own, by the time he was 
allowed to leave Paraguay, live years aiterwards, he 
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hand hinuelf in comfiaratiTe affluence ; and, though 

only permitted by tlie dictator to cany out of tlic 
eountry a portion of the yerba he had by his industry 
eolleeted, lie had still enough left when he sailed for 
Bueiios Ayres to compensate him for the loss of all 
the tobacco widi which he had originally tailed from 
Oran. The narratiye of this person contains such 
curious details, not only respecting his residence in 
Paraguay, but also regarding the country about 
Oran, where lie had passed some years previously to 
his voyage with Soria down the Vennejo, that I have 
diottgfat it worth communicating to the Geographical 
Society for insertion, if they please, at length, in one 
of their periodical journals. 

If it was difficult to collect the most ordinary 
stadslical data relative to the interior, it may easily 
be supposed how much more so it was to obtain in- 
formation of any interest in a scientific point of view ; 
nevertheless, in this respect, I was not altogether 
without resources; and the accidental residence of 
two or three observing aiid intelligent individuals of 
oar own countrymen in the remotest parts of these 
widely-spread regions laid o])en to me sources of 
iuforiaatiuu even upon sach matters as I little ex- 
pected. The results of that portion of my correspond- 
cnce will be found in various parts of this Volume, 
where 1 have had the satisfaction of acknowledging 
my obligations to the individuals from whom they 
were derived. 

From the materials to which 1 have above alluded. 
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tiou n'aji t/y hate aatempUrd a WQik of 
iBve jwiuii; ; tmt msf aeccMkf Csr this bi« hum, mmom 
wtfmiAA bf Ae puM kati g a , wUch has ben flom- 
sanut^ bjf hi, 4e Afigrlii>j stt Hix^um Ajrres^ imder 
tlieMf|Mes«f tba Gomimeat. of m citaMim col* 
ketioa of uaedilM hi^toriMl iliMniMHiii idolire to 

In ike count of the lost Hum jem Sam folio 

l^ean^d, ia wimk aui ooiy uuuiy oC the most ifltenMt 
ing of tbo papetv is my om ooUeotioB ore girai» 

bui a variety of vHmsss tlirowiug great liglit u[khi 

the history and geography of the eoontries to wUcb 
they related 

I etuiuot ht»iiiiU' to 8ay thai it is ioliiutely tho 
omt imporiiiit end inteieBtiiig pnbEcotion wfaieh hoo 

a?. y< t }ij)|)<-jirwl in auy of the new states of Spanish 
Auierica. to the great credit of the eolightened editor* 
who hao illtuitnited it with his own kamed notes and 
obHervationK, the fruitii of a long study of iLc liislDiy 
of hia adopted country. 

Upon die appearance of the first voLomes I gave 
lip lay own deitiga^ as a work of supererogation 
where one so much more Taluahle was attainablo. 

* DnllQccion du Ubrai^ Docu meatus ri^lrtlivos a la Histoha antig^a 
y mtMioma da Uu Ftowinaku del Rio da la Plata, ilustndos con Not as 
J DiiMtftcioncs, per Pedro de Angelit.— BuenoM AirM» lS36t £aUix 
Tha flomptotaon of Ihitwork haa been suspended for wantolptper 
to fto <iii wlllit owing to tfao FkoBoh blookodt of Baonoo Ajm, sineo 
lbM(i.USI. 
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It beeasie hofwaw imnifewt, as M. de Aiigelis' 
work jmeeeded, thailttB exteot would rather reader it 
amIaUe as a book of reference and authority tluin 
for genecal purpoM; and, aa it was in the Spanish 

language, particularly so for the general purposes of 
Kagliiii r^ers. I was again, tharefcM%», induced to 
resnnie my task, Ihoagh wiOk the essential chanpB 
in itfi character from my original plan, to tiie hiiaf 
and g^erai akeldi of the fiepuUic, and of the pfo- 
purees of geogmphy in that part of the world during 
the last 60 years, which now appears ; referring those 
who desiiia moDS detailed infiirmatic« to the invalu- 
able collection of original memoirs now in course of 
puUieation Don Pedro de Angelis : it has been of 
great use to me in enaMing ma to complete my own 
I chain of miuiuiation, as indeed it must be to any 
fme who pretends to ghna any account of the part of 
the world of which the documents it contains may 
be said now to constitute the original and authenU- 
calsd historical records. 

To M. de Angelis I am also indebted for the copy 
of % MS. map, by Don Alvarea de Condarco, in 
wUdi are laid down not only a recent journey of his 
own in 18S7, to esuimine the imncs in the Indian ter- 
ritory sojith of the Diamante, but t^e sereral marches 
of the troops, detached from Mendoaa, in 1833, to 
co-operate with tlie iorcej? fiom liuenois Ayres under 
General Rosas, in the general attack made upon the 
native tribes. I had already received, as I have men- 
tiooed in Chapter IX., through my friend Don 
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Mauuei Garcia, a map drawn by General Pacbeco, 
showing the march of the principal division of that 
army, along the banks of tlie River Negro, from the 
islands of Choleechel to the junction of the Neuquen. 

The routes in question have heen very material to 
the laying down ul tiic true courses of some of the 
many rivers which constitute the most important, 
though hitherto undescribed, features of that part of 
the continent : — and it is satisfactory to iind tliat 
they are strikingly corroborative of the accounts, as 
far as they go, which I had already cited as given 
both by Villariao, by Dun Luis de la Cruz, and our 
own coimtryman. Dr. Gillies. 

Thus far I have j<|)()ken of my geographical mate- 
rials: — they will be found embodied in the accom- 
panying map of the Republic by Mr. John Arrow- 
smith, who has spared no time or lahour in its 
construction. In this he has also availed himself of 
the invaluable recent survey of Captain FitzRoy, to 
give the whole of the line of coast upon the very best 
authority. In the interior the various routes, which 
appear now for the firat time collected together, have 
been all reprotracted from the original sources of 
information, whilst a careful re-examination of the 
labours of the Boundary Commissioners and of other 
authenticated autiiorities has enabled him to correct 
many errors of position which had crept, I hardly 
know how, into the latest niaj -, not excepting those 
compiled in the topographical department of iiueuos 
Ayres. 
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Upon the whole, although we have yet a vast deal 
to learn before any perfect map can be drawn of this 
exteubive portiou oi the new coDtinent, I trust that 
the present attempt will be regarded as no slight 
improyement upon our old geography of that part 
of the world 

I regret that I lost, during my residence at Buenos 

Ay res, the opportunity of making what too late I 
learnt would have beeu very acceptable additions 
to our zoological eolleetionB ; but I never imagined 
that our public museums were so entirely destitute, 
as i found them upon my return, of specimens of the 
commonest objects of natural history, from a country 
with which we had been so many yeiirs in, I may 
say^ almost daily intercourse. Mr. Darwin, and 
the officers of His Majesty's ship Beagle, have 
since done much to supply these deficiencies ; but 
we still want, I believe, specimens of by far the 
greater part of the birds and beasts of which Azara 
gave us the description nearly iorty yeais ago. The 
collections of some of the museums on the Continent 
are, I believe, much more complete ; especially those 
of Paris, to judge from the accounts of the acquisi- 
tions made by M. Alcide d'Orbigny, the fruits of 
many years spent in those countries, to which he was 
sent in 1826, expressly, I believe, to collect informa- 
tion and specimens for the Museum of Natural 
History. 

* tlM eonvoDtMiee of itune who may doiife to havo it Mponttoly, 
tko map may be had fkom Mr. Arnnrtmith witbout the book. 

b 



fn^ti{fi«i fW (mmI iCDMini, &e icadti ot wUefc I 

AhII^ my^'.^ii iui¥e been oi oo coaufkim interest uolii 
U9 thtt (i^etA&fflM Mod eompmdfe AoitoMirt. T^ex- 
*minatif>n of th«; moDstitms bones wUdi I sent to this 
etmuiry, by tiie learned indiYiduals who have taken 
ib« pttini to diMcribe Aem, amsta os to umd the 
faliiiloijft tmiitions hauded down uy the aborigines re- 
ff|if!cting a race of Thaos, whilith pcoves isdigpiftaUy 
lliat tha Taat allavial plaina in that part of the world, 
lit w!iiM5 iiH'nm' jicriod, the further history of which 
hail not liean revealed to tii» were inhabited by herbn 
vormtn fttiiinatii of mofit extraordinary dimensions, ami 
<ii ionuM greatly differing from those of the genera 
now in pxistenoe. 

'i'o lh*< acrourit ol th** JMcgathenuui, and otlier 
rxtiiu't aniiiuilftt 1 am now enabled, by a delay wluch 
hail uitaviiidahly occurred in the publication of Aia 
Vdhuiii*, to um*Ti the reprt?seiiiation of another ex- 
ttiiet iitountor, the Cilyptodon^ which hae been rary ne- 
mttly dinrtiVf^rfifl at no &;reat distanee from the eity 
v\ nu<MH»s *Vyn*j»» apimnnitly iu a very perfect state, and 
wliioh I tni»t m toiig will be in Kngland> Mr« Owen, 
%ii lUo <\»llr4rt^ of Surij:tH>us, Im* been gjood enoiiirh to 
duiw up i\» tho doMTtptiou of it, wiiich i hawe 
ai)d«Hl in a wAt^ nt the end of the tenth chiyter. 

U i>» |»orlu^|v», iwA nnwv'ith} vi^i lu^^inc observation 

hm^ lhaU aimm^ all liie reniaiii^ol e^uaclaniiBala 
«hk4i haw at^w i«btaiiM<d Iran the I^Mnpaa^ wMmik 
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with a structure Hot seil-deleuce, m iutttauce, I 
iidfiefe, hat as y«l been ■atis&ctm'ily proved of the 

Recurrence of any portion of a caniivoraus animal. 

^.^ It only reinaiiis for me to allude to the third and 

' iMt part of my book, upon the trade and public debt 
ol the provinces ot Xia Plata ; and of wluch i can 
only Bay that I have spared no inquiry to render it 
as correct as is compatible with so brief and ereneral 
a notice. The accounts oiEciaily published by the 
Gofieninient of Buenos Ayres, and the papers laid 
before Parliament, have enabled nie to coiuplete the 
Returns of Trade to the dose o fl837. They show 
daU the RiYsr Plate to the British manufacturer has 
been tlie most important of all the markets opened to 
him by the emancipation of the Spanish Americans; 
and that the Talue of the British trade there alone 
exceeds the aggregate of uil other foreign countries 
put together^ Spain herself has not taken for many 
years past so large a <juantity of British niuaufac- 
tured goods as, it appears, have been sent to the 

! Ri?er Phte. 

He particulars of the debt have only been brought 
down to the commencement of 1837 ; for» although 
the accounts hare rince been published for another 
year, I conte^s 1 do not sufficiently understand them 
at this distance to attempt to explain them, further 
than to say that they show increased difficulties, 
from the lamentable and unexpected circumstances 
which hafe again disturbed the peace of the Re* 

I pablic 
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XX INTRODUCTION. 

On the party questions which have hitherto agi- 
tated the people of these countries, I have purposely 
said as little as possible ; much less have I thought 
of writing the history of a country wliich has not 
been a quarter of a century in existence ; the insti- 
tutions of wliich are quite in their iiifiuicy, and must 
necessarily require a long period ere they can assume 
a more definite characterTT" 

The generality of my readers, I take it for granted, 
are acquainted with the nature of the old colonial 
government of Spain, with the events wluch led to 
the emancipation of the South Americans, and with 
the fact of their having declared for a democratic 
form of government in aU the new states. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DIVISIONS AND PRESENT 8TATJS OF THK REPUBLIC. 

* Extent, Dims ions, and General Government ut the Provinces of La 
' Plata. Jurisdiction of the old Viceroyaltiea: — Necessity of 
di^Klinj? an'l sub ilividmsf such vast Governments : — Embarrasa- 
tnents an»iDg out of this necessity. The back wiifdn ess in the 
Political organization of these Provinces, common to all the new 
Republics of Sonth America ; and attributable to the same 
cause ; tlic C ilonial system of the Mother Country. Mistake in 
comparing the condition of the Creoles with that of tlie British 
Colonists of North America. Natural ascendency of Military 
Power in the new States. Their progress in th« last Iweotf-flve 
jmn eompuad wilb thoir pnvioui oonditioD. 



Thx United Provinces of La Plata, or» as they are 

gometiines called, the iVrgentine Republic, comprise 
the whole of that vast space (with the exception of 
Paraguay and the Banda Oriental, which have be- 
come separate and independent states) lyini,^ between 
Brazil and the Cordillera of Chile and Peru, and 
extending from the ^nd to the 4l8t degree of south 
latitude^ 

The most southern settlement of the Buenos 

B 
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AyieanB as yet b the little town of Del Gamieo^ 

upon the river Ne£?ro. 

The native indiaos are in undisturbed posseasioo 
of all beyond^ as far as Cape Horn. 

Generally speaking, the Republic may be said to 
be booaded on the north by BoUfia; on the west 
by Chile ; on the east by Paraguay, the Banda Ori- 
ental, and tiic Atlantic Ocean; and on the south by 
the Indians of Patagonia. Altogether, it oontaina 
about 726,000 square miles English, with ;i popula- 
tion oi irum 600,000 to 700^000 inhabitants. 

This vast territory is now subdivided into thirteen 
Provinces, asisuming to govern themselves, to a cer- 
tain degree, independently of each other; though^ 
finr all general and national purpgeeiiy ^onftdented 
by eonrentional agreements. 

For want of a more defined National Execativet 
the Provincial Grovernment of Buenos A} res is tem- 
porarily charged with carrying on the business of the 
Union with foreign Bowers, and with the manage- 
ment of all matters appertaining to the Republic in 
conunoo. The Executive Power of that Government 
as constituled in 1821, is vested in the Governor, 4tt 
Captain General ah he is styled, aided by a Council 
of ministers appointed by hinself*-ieqponaible (p 

• Upon the election in 1835 of the present Gor^rnor Don Jam 
liuBsA Rosas, he reAued, tuite li» pMlitalar it^ 
tte% to nadKtake ths oOov vaWn iatniwl with ulbmMni§ 
powMt, whidk vera m oonnqiuM grintad by tlM Jnma vitboot 
Ifndtatioa Ibr mh tine ■■ iiinmimHiMi inislit iwiilii nnminij 
h» MdOTlsd ftr if* fm. 
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the jnte or legisfailife Aflcembly die Promee by 

whom be is elected. The junta itself confiists of 
for^-finir deputies, one-half of wImuh are annually 

renewed by popular election. 

Geographically, Uiese Proviucee may be divided 
iaie three prindfial ieetions Ist, tbe littorme, 
or eastern; 2nd, the Central, or northern; 3rd, 
^ those Id the weat of Bomkm AyfeB» eommonly called 
the pfofineee of Cuyo. 
V<^Tiie Littorine Promces are, Bueuos Ayres, and 
Santa Fi, lo the west, and Entie Rios and Cor- 
rientes to the east of the River Parana. Those in 
the Central section, on the high road to Peru, 
lie Cordova, Santiago del Bstero, Tuouman, and 
Salla; to wluch may be added, Catamarea, and La 
Uoja. Those lying west of Buenos Ayres, and 
which formerly constituted the Intendenq^ of Cuyo, 
are San Luis, Mendoza, and San Juan."^ 

Ail these together now form die oonfedeiation of 
ths United Provinces of La Plata. 
,}C ' Under the Spanish rule, tbe Viceroyalty of 
' Buenes Ayrss comprehended further, the provinces 

of Upper Peru, now called Bulivia; as well as Para- 
guay, and the fianda Oriental : and inuuense as this 
jurisdidioD appears for one government, it was but 
a portion separated from that of the old viceroys of 
Pern, wiMise nominal authcMrity at one time esitended 
from Guayaquil to Cape Horn, over 55 degrees of 
iautudej Gouipri«»ing almost every habitable climate 
snder the son; innmneraUe nations, spealdng 

B 2 
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various languages, and every producliuii uliich can 
miniiter to the waats of man. 

To Spain, it was a oonvenienee and aaviiig of 
expense to divide her Aiuericau post^siouB into as 
few goTernmentB as possible; and tioderlier ookmial 
system, witliout a hope of improving their social 
condition^ tkeir native industry discouraged, aud th& 
▼ery fruits of the soil forbidden them* ia order to 
ensure a sale for those of the mother country, it was 
of little consequence to the generalitf of the people 
bjr what yieeroy they were niled» or at what distanee 
from tiiem lie resided. 

It became, however, a very diflferent metier when 
that colonial system was overthrown, and succeeded 
by native governments of their own election. Then, 
all tlie many and various distinctions of climate* 
oi language, of habits, and productions, burst into 
notice; and as they separately put forward their 
ehums to conrideration, the difllculty, if not imfioa- 
sibility, became mauifest, of ade4uately providing fur 
them by the newly-eonstituted authorities, which, 
although succeeding to all the jurisdiction of the 
viceroys, repudiated in limine the principles of the 
system under which such discordant interests had 
hitherto been controlled and held together. 

The consequence has been, that most of the new 
afcales in their very infancy have been subjected 
to the embarrassing necessity of re-casting tiieir 
governments, and dividing and subdividiog their 
extensive territories, as the varying and distinot in- 
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terc^sts of their several component parts have shown 
to be requisite for their due protectiou and develi>p* 
ment. Nothini^ has tended more to retuil the orga^ 
oizatioQ and iaipruvemeat of their political insti- 
tutioDB than this neeeanty; and nowhere has it 
been more etrildngly exemplifted dian in the widely- 
spread provinces of La Plata. In the tirst years of 
the atniggle with the mother country, one common 

object, paramount to all other considerations, the 
complete establishment of their pulitlt al indepen- 
dence, bound them together — perhaps I should more 
correctly say, prevented their separation ; — but the 
very drcumstances of that struggle, and the vicissi* 
tides of the war, which often for long periods to- 
gether cut oif their communications witli the capi- 
tsl, and with each other; obliging tfaemto provide 
separately for their own temporary government and 
security^ gave rise in many of them, especially those 
at a distance, to habits of more or less independence, 
which, as they imperceptibly acquired stren^li, pro- 
dueed in some, as in Paraguay and Upper Peru, an 
eatiie separation from Buenos Ayres ; and in others 
bucii an assumption of the management of their own 
provincial afiairs, as ere long reduced the metropolitan 
government to a nullity. 

It is true that, up to 1B20, the semblance of a 
Centrat Government was maintained at Buenos 
Ayres, but lu that year the unpopularity of the 
neasuies of the Directory and of the National G^n- 
gfcss led to its final dissolution^ under circumstances 
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which precliKl^'d ail hofe of its n stablishmea^ 
and temiiiiated in the system of fiMleralism, wUck 

has ever since de facto subsisted. 

Experience has taught Buenes Ayrea the ineffir 
eaey of foicible measoras to bring back the pro* 
vinces under her more immediate control; and 
thmigfa oongiesses have been more than once con- 
voked for the purpose of establishing something 
more detinite as to the form, at least, of their na* 
tional government, whether central or federal, uidi> 
viduiil and local interests have always prevailed in 
thwarting such an arrangement, and the probabili^ 
now is, tiiat for a long time to come the nadonal 
ergauizatioii of this State will be limited to the 
slender bonds of voluntary confederation, which at 
present constilvite the aoi-dnant union of the pro- 
vincesj not only with each other, but with tiieir old 
metropolis, Buenos Ayres. 

It is not my purpose here to enter into the history 
of the domestic troubles and civil dissensiana which 
brought about this state of things in the new m- 
public : it is an unsatisfactory > and to most of my 
readers would be a very unintelligible, narrative. 
Suffice it to say» that whilst the political import 
auce of Buenos Ayres has been apparently not a 
little diminished ; on the other hand, it may be qiwa- 
tioned if the provinces have reaped any substantial 
advantage by shaking off their immediate depend* 
ence upon the metropolis. Most of them have 
suffered all the calauutous consequences of party 
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for power, and have fallen under the arbi- 
.lie ui' the military chiefs, who, in turn^ luive 
'V by fair means or foul obtained the ascend- 
■ : a lid if in some of them the semblauce of 
ri'presentative junta has been set up in imitatioa 
»f that of Buenos Ay res, it will be found, I b^v^ 
■ \\ni buch ussemblies have, in most instances^ proved 
iittle more than an occasional convocation ok' the 
partisans of tbe governor for the time being, much 
more likely to confirm tiiau to ooutrol his despotic 
sway. 

The present political state of the provinces of La 
Plata ifi certainly very different £rom what was ex- 
pected by the generality of those who originally 
took an interest in the fate of these new countries. 
It is, however^ a state oi things not confined to this 
repubUe; we shall find, more or leas, the same 
scenes ; the same violent party struggles , the same 
continual changes of government; the same appa- 
rent ineapaeity for arriving at anything like a settled 
political organizaliou in almost every onc^ of the 
eeveral independent states into which the old posses- 
tioDs of Spain on the New Continent have resolved 
themselves; /and this under circumstances, to all 
appearance^the most dissimilar with regard to the 
locality, climate, soil, language, wants, and phy- 
sical condition ot the inhiibitants ; with no one coni- 
■lOB eleinent, in fact, in their composition, save their 
having all been brought up in, and hiibiiuated to. 
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tbe fNune colonial syfltem of the mollier country* 
Wbat» then, ia the eoDcInsion we must draw fiom 
this fact? Is it not evident that it was that 
eoknial sytteni which, wherever applied* unfitted 

the ])eople for a state of independence, and left them 
worse than helpless when thrown upon -their owji 
reeoorces? 

WeU might Spain urge upon other nations, 
an argument against the recognition of tboae ooan-, 
ttwB, that the South Americans were unfit tat a. 
state oi independence. She knew the full extent 
of moral degradation to which her own poliejr had 
reduced them ; but it was futile to allefi^ it, when 
it had become manifest to all the world that her own 
power to reduce them again to subjeetioa was gone 
for ever, and that the people of South America Imd 
not only adueTed their complete independeooa, but 
were resolved and fully able to maintain it. Tbe 
notoriety of those facts leit no alternative to foreign 
govemments whose subjecla had any real interest in 
the question, whatever might be the speculative 
opinions of some parties as to the ev^tual prospects 
of the New States. 

In this country our ignorance of the real con- 
dition of the people of South America naturally led 
us to look back to what had taken place in our own 
North American colonies, and with but little dis- 
erimination perhaps, to anticipate the same cesults^ 
whereas nothing in reality could be more dissimilar 
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than the drcuniBtances of the colonial snbjeets of 

Great Britain aud iSpaia when their political emao- 
i^ipation took place. 

In the British colonies all the foundations of good 
go?erument were already laid ; the principles of 
ciyil admimskration were perfectly understood, and 
tliti transition was uliiiost iinperceptihle. 

On the other hand, in the Spanish colonies the 
whole policy, as well as the power of the mother 
country, seems to have heen based on perpetuating 
the servile state and ignorance of the natives i 
branded as an inferior race, they were systematically 
excluded irom all share in the government, from 
commerce^ and every other pursuit which might tend 
to the development of native talent or industry. The 
very history ol their own unfortunate country was 
forbidden them, no doubt lest it should open their 
eyes to the reality of their own debased condition. 

When the struggle came, the question of their 
independence was soon settled irrevocably ; but as 
to the elements for the construction at once of any- 
thing like a good government of their own, they 
certainly did not exist. 

Under these circumstances, what was perfectly 
natural took place. In the absence oi' any other 
real power, that of military command, which had 
grown out of the war, obtained an ascendency, the 
iniiuence of which in all the New States became 
soon appmnt. They fell, in fact, aU of them more 
or less under military despotism. The people. 
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dazzled with the victories aod martial achiev^ents 
of their leaders^ imperceptiUy passed bom one yoke 

to another. 

li is true that jiatkmai iJougreflsea and legislative 
AssembBes were everjrwbeie eonvoked; ba^ feae* 

rally aioiing at more thau was practicable or oodh 
patible with their cireumstanees^ thej in moflt 
tnetaiiees failed, and by their ftilure rather eon* 
firmed the absolute power of the military chiefs. 
They, liowe7er» abolished the flUive»tnide» pot an 
end to the iurced service of the luita, so grievous 
to the Indiana^ and nominally sanctioned more or 
less the liberty of thepre88,->-4n6a8urea wUeh gained 
them popularity aud sup|Kirt amongst men oi liberal 
prindples in Europe^ who fancied thqr saw in tiieiB 
expre^ons of public opinion, and evidenees of a fit- 
ness amongst the people at large for free institu- 
tions; but this was an error. 

T^e people of South America, with the Laws of 
the Indies still hanging about their necks» shouted 
indeed with their kaders, ** Independenee and Li* 
berty/' and gallantly iought for aud established the 
first; but as to liberty^ in our sense of the word at 
feasts they knew very little about it : — how eouM 
they? 

They have yet praetically to learn that trae liber^ 

in a civilized state of society can only really exist 
where the powers oi the ruling authorities are duly 
defined and balanced ; and where the laws — not the 

colonial laws of Old Spain — are so administered as to 
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wmre to every cHisen a pmnpt redras fer inoiigi» 
eDtiiv personal seenrity, and the right of freely ex- 

pre^^siug his political opinions. The working of 
nwh laws makes men habitually free and fit Hor the 

enjoyment of free institutions, llui ^uch a state of 
things ia not brought about in a day or in a gene- 
istiofi, nor can it be produced by any pardunent 
constitution however perfect in theory. The expe- 
riment haa been tried of late years in some of the 
oldest states of Europe, and has invariably fidled. 
Is it then reasonable that we should expect it to be 
mora svceessful in snoh infant states as these new 
republics ? Time — and we, of all people in the 
world, ought best to know how long a time — ^is 
qtiisile to bring such good frait to maturity. 

Education, the press, a daily int^course with the 
rest of the world* and experience not the less valu* 
aUe beeauae dearly bought, are all tending giadually 
to enlighten the inhabitants oi these new countries, 
and to pnyaro thsm £w tbdr futiira deslimes^ And, 
sidiough their advancement may appeu' slow, from a 
¥iri^y of causes* and their present state Ml fiur 
dnrt of what iiaa been expeetad of them, the truth 
18, they have made immense progress compared with 
their old oondition under the colonial yoke of Spain ; 

and especially, I will say so, of Buenos Ayras* 
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RtVBR PLATB. 



The Xhw Plate—why to calkd. Iti hnmeaitty. AnM off 
BoiBM Ayiet* Fimmfmn carted on ihoww Want of ftbattar 

landing-plaMi Iter gooda oapeeiaDy. Navigation of the Riw 
not ao peiilotta aa waa aap|NMad in fbnner tinwa. 

The river Plate, or La Plata, was originally named 
after De Solis» who first entered it in 1515, Sonie 
years afterwaftis, Sebastian Osbot, aseending it above 
its junction with the Parana, found silver ornaments 
amongst the nati?ea; and tlience believingt or de- 
siring to induce others to believe, that ihiit precious 
metal abounded on its shores, he gave it the false 
appellation by which it has ever since been known. 

It is a singular coincidence, that thus the two 
mightiest riv«.of the South Ameriotn oootinnt; 
indeed two of die roost remarkable rivers of the 
world, the Plata, and the Amazons, should derive 
their names from fictions, rather than from those 
brave adventurers who first made them known, and 
to whom the honour was the more justly due ; as 
both of them, Orellana, aa well as De Solis» lost 
theii lives in the prosecution of those particular 
dtsGoveries. 

Bat one feeling takes possession of the stranger 
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on Ub mml off this imdarfiil river^tliat of 

^imazement at the immeubit)' of its exteui ; u Iiuiiilred 
miles before he enten it, he may have seen its tnrhkl 
emtent, and had to struggle with its influence in 
the ocean itseli*. At ii& mouth, from Cape St. 
liary's to Cape St. Antonio* its width ia 170 miles. 

Farther up, hetween Santa Lucia, near Monte 
Video^ aad the point of Las Piedras on its southern 
bank, wldiin which its waters are generally frssh, it 
is double tlie distance across from Dover to Galai&j> 
But for that positive freshness, the stranger can^ 
hardly eredit that be is not still at sea« He has 
yet to sail up it nearly two hundred nuies ere he 
rsadKS the anchorage off Buenos Ayrefe;^^nd then, 
at the end of his voyage, if the ship be large J, he 
,vill probably find it difficult to make out the land. 
>^ It is only from the poios, or inner losds, that the 
city becomes visible in iLs full extent, ranging along 
a shgbkly elevated ridge, which bounds the river. 
Hie towm of the churches, and here and there a 
6oiUary Einbudo-tree» alone break an outline almost 
as level as the horizon of the river itself. There is no 



* Kotzebue says 200. — ** In the parallel of the Rio de la Plpita, 
although 200 mile» frum land, vre were daily tarried by the current 
tiiirty-nine miles out of our course towards the souih-wfst ; so great 
btbe influence of tbit mighty hTer. "— KoUebue's Voyage round the 
»orld, 1823—26. 

tThe diiluiM btteMD Fpiat PmAim and Smu Loda Pomtk 
i«\y-tbr6e miles. 

X VMMb dnmiag man tban lixtMii lb«t vttar gtldon gat seirer 
or dglit milM. 
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back*grouad to Uie picture, no mountains, no trees 9 
one VMt mittimoiis plain bejond extends for iienrij 

1000 miles unbroken to the Cordillera of Chile. 

Unless the weather be perfectly settled, of which 
the baronieter is tile beat index, the landing is not 
unattended with danger. 1 hiive known many a boat 
kat in enMsing the bar or bank wlii^ lies be tw eett 
the outer and the inner roads*. Nor is tbebank the 
only danger : thick fogs at times come oq» suddenly 
enveloping land and water in total darknww without 
the elijorhtest previous indication ; in such a dilemma, 
ii a boat be caught without the means of anchoring^ 
the efaaneea ane that she may be carried down the 
river by the cuirenls, and the people half-starved 
before they ace pieked up or can find the land again. 

But supposing ihese dangers passed, nothing eaa 
be mare inconvenient or strikingly characteristic of 
the eoiintrjr than the actual landing. A ship's boat 
has seldom water enough to run finriy on shore, and, 
on arriving within forty or fifty yards of it» is beset 
by cartSr always on ihe watch for passengers* tlio 

\v iiole till ii-out of which I defy any other people in 
the world to produce anything at all approaching. 

On the broad flat axle of a gigantie pair of 
wheels, seven or eight feet high, a sort of platform 
b fixed of half a doaen boards, two or three inchea 

* In former ticQCs the ctinuiiaiulLTs of our uieu-ol' \var L-i^Liblivhed 
a ^ood rule, that **no buul should go un ^hole without its tinchor, and 
none leave it after sunset which, if :itu uded to by our merdiaat' 
meUt might prevent many a calamitous accident. 
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apart, letting in the wet it emy splash of ike water 

bt;uesitli ; the ends are open— a rude iiurdle ibnuB tlie 
ride» and a short etioiig pole from the axle complefees 
tiievehide: to this unwieldy maehine the horse is 
simply attached by a ring at the end oi the poie« 
faatened to the girth or suieingle, lound which Ua 
rider has the power of turning him as on a pitot* 
aud oi either drawing or puehing the machine along 
like a iriieelbanow, as may be momentarily most 
conTement :**in this manner, for the first time in my 
life, I saw the cart fairly before the liorse:— in 
Europe we laugh at the idea; in South America 
nothing is more common than the reality. 

The wild and savage appearance of the tawny 
drivers t£ these carts, half naked, shouting and 
screaming and jostling one another, and flogging 
their miserable jaded beasts through the water, as if 
to show the Utde value attached to the hmle creation 
in these countries, is enough to btartie a btiauger 
on his first arrival, and induce him for a moment to 
doubt wfaetiier he be really landing in a Christian 
country. It is a new and a strange specimen of 
human kind, little calculated to create a frvourable 
firsi impresaon. 

In old times there was a sort of mole, such as it 
wns^ wUch ran some way into the river, and obviated 
a part, at least, of these inconveniences, but it was 
^ther washed or blown down some years ago, and 
the people have been too indolent, or too busy ever 
siiice to set about replacing it; not, however, for 
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want or plant for its reconstruetioii, amoogsk wUeb 

one for a chain-pier, some years ugo submitted to the 
gOFeminenti appeared particularly suited to the local- 
ity ; why it was not adopted I never heard, but it 
is no credit to the natives thut sometiiing of the sort 
haa not long since been built. Nothing ia more 
wanted, ui more deserving the primary attention of 
the authoritie8» whilst I believe no work they could 
undertake would more certainly repay its expenses, 
for the convenience to pabsengers is a small couai> 
deration compared with the value which any com* 
modiouB landing-place for merchandise at Buenos 
Ayres would be of to the trade* The loss and 
damage yearly sustained by the present mode of 
carrying goods on shore, in the rude carts I ha?6 
described, is incalculable, and highly detrimental to 
the port in a commerdal point of view* 

With respect to the passage up the river, though 
somewhat intricate, it is by no means so perilous as 
it was long bdteved to be, probably because ihe com- 
mercial shipping from Spain rarely ascended higher 
than Monte Video, to which port the country produce 
from Buenos Ayres and the interior provinces was 
for the most part sent down in small craft for sliq^ 
meDt to Europe. 

In 1789 IMalaspina commenced the elaborate 
survey of the river, subsequently completed by 
Oyarvide and Aispurua, and in later yem still 
further corrected by the observations of Captains 
Beaufort and Heywood, of the British navy, the 
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latter of whom, also, publiahed particular direc- 
tions for the navifratioii of the several channels 
between the Imnks. With his chart and sailing* 
directions, and due attention to the soundings and 
currents, there is now little risk ; and that little 
would be still further diminished by the establisb- 
mmt, long projected, of a floating light off the tail 
of the Ortiz bank, and of two or three leading land- 
marks opposite to the Chico channel. 

The most dangerous parts of the river are buoyed, 
and licensed pilots ply off its mouth tu take vessels 
either into the harbour of Monte Video, or up to 
Buenos Ayres. 

Ships drawing fifteen or sixteen feet water may 
run freely up to the anchorage off that city. Foreign 
iressels do not go higher, Buenos Ayres being at 
present the only port of entry ; indeed were it other* 
wise, and the navigation of the upper parts of 
the river thrown open, and declared free, as some 
of the provinces have at times wished^ it is not 
likely that European shipping would ever avail 
themselves of it, seeing that the passage up from 
Buenos Ayres to Corrientes, beades the additional 
risk, would at least occupy as much time as the 
whole voyage out from France or England. 

• They will be found in Purdy^s " Sailing Dn ectory, fur the 
South Atlantic Ocean,*' publiahed by Laurie, 1837. 
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CHAFIEH III. 

CITY OF BUBKOB AY&S8. 

First Impressions of Buenos Ayrp??. Date of the Foundation, and 
insignificance of the ( 'olony for a long pericxl. Contraband Trade 
carried on through it a grievance to tlie MoUicr Conntrj. £ie(4«il 
into a distinct Viceroyalty in 1776. and its trade opened in 
consequence of the morlified sy teni adopted hf Spfttil About ifae 
sttne time. The advaiitageft of this to Boeim Ajtm* 

If my first feelings an being carted ashore at 
Buenos Ayres, in the uncouth manner I have de- 
scribed, were none of the most agreeable, they soon 
^[Missed off, and ga^e my to different impresaioas. 

^As I walked up to the lodgings which bad been 
prepared for me, I was struck with the regularity of 
the streets and buildings, the appearance of the 
churches, the general checi iiihiess of the white- 
stuccotui houses, ciiid especially with the independent 
contented air of the people— a striking contrast to 
the wretched beggary and slave population, of which 
I had lately seen so much at Rio de JaneirdS 

The date of the foundation of this city is com- 
paratively recent, and lung subsequent to the arrival 
of the first discoverers of the country, to whom 
neither the aspect of the Pampas, uor the warlike 
disposition of the Querandis, the then inhabitants, 
appear to have offered any attractions. Their search 
was for the land of gold and silver, which was evi- 
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ileiitly not this : in quest of those precious metals 
they asceuded the river, and for the moat part 
tetded m the mm invitiiig npont of Paraguay ; 
liopiiig from thence to open aa easy commumcatioQ 
with tbe rich eoontriM of Peru. 

In 1535 Ae Adelantado, Don Pedro de Men- 
fioza, on his way to Paraguay with one of the most 
briUtant ezpedhiona ever equipped in Spain for 
South Americii, landed to recruit bis people near the 
spot where Buenos Ay res now stands, and caused 
a tott to l»e built there fer the first time^ in wMeh 
he left what he supposed a sufBcient garrison iV>r its 
defience; but he was mistaken — the warlike natives 
as soon as he was gone drove out the Spanish 
soldiers, and remained for nearly anotlier half-cen- 
tory in undisturbed possesskm of all that part of 

the country. 

It was not till the year lobO that the lamous 
Don Juan de Garay, then in Paraguay, determined 
once mure to endeavour to form ii permanent settle- 
ment in the same neighbourhood. In this attempt 
the Spaniards as before met with a most obstinate 
resi^itaiice on the part of the natives, who attacked 
them armed with their formidable slings (the bolas 
now used by the gauchos) and with bows and arrows, 
to which they tied burning matein s, which set fire not 
only to their tents but to their shipping. De Cbray's 

little band, which only coiisisted of sixty men at- 

anns, was at first wdl nigh overwhelmed by the 

c2 
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number of the savages who poured down upon Uwai 
bravely lighting for their lauds. Ou both sides pro- 
digies of individual valour m related. The deatb, 
however, of the Cacique, who comuiaiided in chief, 
seenui to have decided the battle ; the lodians, eeeiog 
him fail, fled, followed by the vidon till they were 
weary of killing them : and such was the slaughter 
that to this day the scene of the engagement is eaUed 
La MatanxGf or the Kjlliug Ground/* 

After this victory De Garay took iormal posses- 
sion of the country in die King of Spain's name» and 
founded the present city of Buenos Ay res — a.d. 
1580. 

For two centuries llie settlement thus planted 

languished in insignificauce, abandoned to its owu 
resources, and the mother country, to all appear* 
ance, fearing rather than derinng its aggrandise- 
ment: Dor was this without cauhe ; — Spain, in fact^ 
lost so immensely by the contraband trade carried 
on from Peru, through the river Piste, that she 
became accustomed to regard with soiuethiug more 
than indifference a possession which, in consequence 
of her own prohibitory and restrictive system, was 
totally unproductive to her, whilst the facilities it 
offered for illicit trading made it a fruitful source of 
grievance and of disputes Avith other nations. 

The extent, however, of these evils in the couiae 
of time produced their own remedy. The King of 
Spain at last discovered that a Viceroy at Lima 
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cuuid not put down the smugglers in the river 
PJate, or pieyent the continual territorial encfoaeh* 
meaats of the Fortuguese in the same quarter. 

The necessity had long been evident of est^ 
UisUiig a eqmrate and independent authority on 
the spot w here its vigilance was in diuly re([uest, and 
in 1776 Buenos Ayres was made the eeaX of a new 
Vioefoyalty>and eepaimted from the government of 
Peru. 

It was about that time, also, that Spain nuide 
most important changes in her colonial system. The 

exclusive and pernicious monopoly of the whole 
tiade of South America, till then possessed by the 
merchants of Seville and Cadiz, wai> put an end to, 
and a comparatively iree intercourse was, for the iirst 
time, permitted with many ports in the new world, 
uiili which till then it was death to communicate. 
Bnenoe Ayres reaped a large share of the advan- 
tages of this alteration in the commercial views and 
pdicy of the mother country ; and from a nest of 
smugglers became one of Ae first trading cities in 
Spanish America. The rapid increase of her popu- 
iatkm, under these new circumstances, is worth 
nofiee. 
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CHAPIEK IV. 

rOPULATlON OF BOBBKMI A.YSS8. 

^liliitiBi of the Population. Its great inereoM in the l«l §Mf 
jom. Castes into which it wao formerly divided now rVis- 
appetring. Numbers of Foreigners established there, especially 
Britiah. Thoir Iniliioiioo on tho bsbiti of tho Natifw. Tbo 
ladiMofBwnofAyioi; fhe Mm adilfaelF 



In the year 1767, when M. de Bourgunville visited 

Buenos Ayres, he tells us that the number of the 
iuhabitauts did not exceed 20,000. 

In 1778, the year in which the port wan partially 
thrown open under the free-trade regulations of 
Spain, as they were called^ a census was taken, by 
which it appears that the inhabitants of the city and 
of its campafla, or country jurisdiction, amounted to 
37,679 souls» of which 24,205 belonged to the ci^, 
12,925 to the country, and 549 were members of 
religious conimunities ; divided as ioliows, viz. : — 



COLOVR. 


Cm. 


COUWTBX. 


Ifilii. 




tMd. 






^Pilal. 


1, Spaoiafds mad) 

Craolei • / 

2, Indians • • 

3, M»"itiToes . 

4, MuiaiiutHi • 
6^ lliiigtosa ft 

Total • . 


7,821 

1,366 
1,9S3 


7,098 

966 

385 

8,IS8 


15,719 

544 
674 
3,153 
4,116 


&,006 
841 

• • 

571 
Sftl 


4,724 

708 
• . 
449 
879 


9,732 

1^020 
030 


11,685 


12,520 


24,296 


ti,76i j t>,lj4 


i2,d25 



Population of the city . • • 

Population of the cotintry 



24,20^) 
549 



T.4al 



r.r',' 
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"Fd th086 oiiiiib6fi, liifW6V6F, wnu!, mA not iiti 

inconsiderable, addition siiouid be made lor sliort 
retmns* particularly fcom. the eountiy dutricls ; for, 

let it be borne in mind, in exiiniiiiinij all such official 
mtinMitiaB of the pofN&latioii oi the Spankh eoloiiiei» 
tbat, as any attanipt on the pari of tha aitdioritisa to 
taikC a census was sure to be regarded as the fore-* 

j numer of aome new exaction for the ieffiea of the 

1 moAer country, so it was a« eertain to be evaded, 
especially by the lower orders of the people, and, 
fai pfofiortbn^ to &U ahort of the reality. In tUi 
census it does not appear that the military were 

! included, but in that year^ or the preceding one, no 
len than 10,000 nien were sent oot from SfNbln 
under the comiiiand of the Viceroy Gevailos, in 
addition to the ordinary forces, to carry on the war 
with the Portuguese ; a great part of them it may be 
fairly assumed never returned, and should therefore 
be added to the numbers of tlie coloniete^ Making, 
ften, a fittr aUowanee for themi deficieneiee in the 
census for 1778, the population at that time pro- 
bably did not foU dbort of 60,000 aoub; and this 
calculation may be rather under than over the truth. 
In 17bU, ten years ailer wards. Helms, the Ger* 
mm tniTeller, on his way to Pern, waa told by the 

I Viceroy at Buenos Ayres that the city contained 
betvoen ^,000 and dOfiOO inhabitants, a cakn- 
ktum probably founded oo the census of 1778, with 
hm own vague notion of the probable increase upon 
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it in the interim. No mention is made hj him of 

tlie populctiion of the country* 
. In 1795 the Viceroy AiedondOi on delifmng 
up the govenmient to Us BuceeMor* took oeeerion 
to allude to the great increase which had taken 
plaee.in the popidation ainee the openinf €»f. the 
trade, and spoke of it as then amounting aitogetiier 
to nearly t)0,OUQ 60ul& 

In 1800 Asaracaleolatedfttobe71,668, ettiniat- 
ing 40,000 ior the city, and 31,668 for the country- 
towns and villages within its joriadietion*-^ gnat 
inerease since 1778, compared with the past, which 
can only be ascribed to the more liberal policy 
adopted by Spain, and to the extraordinary impulse 
ihcnby given to the colony. This, however, Avas 
but an indication of the further results to be antici- 
pated fiom the remoyal of those remaining restric- 
tions which still grievously hampered tlie energies of 
the oonmmni^, and retarded tlie development of the 
capabilities of a eonntry formed by nature to be a 
great commercial emporium. The British invasions 
in 1806 and 1807 awakened the Boenos Ayieaoato 
a sense of their own political importance, and the sub- 
sequent struggle with the mother country for their 
independence opened tlieir ports to ail tiiO' world; 
and in notliing are the consequences more strikingly 
exempliiied than in tlie extraordinary increase which 
since that epoch has taken place in die population, 
notwitlistandmg all the waste of war iu all its ibrms, 
foreign and dvil, by land and by sea* 
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The fiOowing TRbles of the Marriages, Krduiy 
end Deaths in the city and country districts of the 
prorinee for 1822, 1823» 1824, and 1825, an taken 
fiem dala^ pablished under the aoAority of tiie Go- 

Tenuneut ; and the calculations founded upon tliem 
gne the most oomet idea to be proeored of the 

extent of tlie population up to the close of 1825. 
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No. l^MARRIAGKS. 






On-T. 






COVNTBT. 




1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


1, WhiWfi • • . 
3. Slsvet • . • 


331 

120 
130 


3G6 
88 
112 


357 
119 
.107 


393 
135 
71 


60 J 
81 
40 


547 
86 
50 


513 
81 
48 


54U 
62 
41 


TbUl . 


581 


566 


583 


599 


723 


683 


642 


652 






Cir». 


CuVHfRY* 




1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


1. WkitM • • • 


1962 


2U0 




2163 


2102 


2703 


2672 


2534 


2735 


2. Feople of Cobur 


748 


816 




835 


7U3 


498 


532 


498 


399 




2710 


2926 


2998 


2895 


3201 


3204 


3032 


3134 


No. a^DBATHS. 






CSnr. 






1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


18-25. 


1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


1, Whiten . . . 

2> Free Coloured 1 
— «- i 
mipw • ■ 1 

8Utm . « « 


1448 

591 
114 


1927 
846 
145 


1498 
714 
114 


1812 
895 
98 


1463 
350 
52 


1801 
364 
74 


1446 

333 
90 


1392 
252 
47 


Tot*l . 


2153 


2918 


2326 


2805 


1865 


2239 


1869 


1691 


m 

SUMMAHY. 








1822. 


1823. 


1824 


1825. 


Tot»l Marriages 

„ Baptismal 
Deaths . 


• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 


1305 
5911 

4018 


1249 

6130 
5157 


1225 

6030 
4195 


1251 
6029 
4496 


If 11 Ml of Births over Deaths . 


1893 


973 


1835 


1533 
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Thm H appears tlimt the p ropoflw m of birAs to 

death:! is in the ratio of about four to three : amongst 
the eolonred population, the births are my IMe 
more than equal to the <leutlii< ; in the city they fall 
much short ot them ; the increase* therefore, is oo 
the white stosk. The bfarths to the marriages appear 
to be as nearly tive to uae. 

The 8i0iUti€alItegUter of Buenos Ayces asstsmes 
Aeamittal measure of mortaKty to be one in thirty- 
two in tlie city, and one in forty in tlie country ; and, 
taking the average of the results for 182S and 1803, 
arrives at the conclusion that the inhabitants of the 
city amounted, at the commencement of 1S24, to 
81,136, and those of the country to 8d,0BO, maUng in 
ail a population of 163,2 1 G. li we calculate, according 
to the same rule, the mean of the results of the bills of 
mortality for ike four years ending witih 18B0,lt will 
give us a population for the city of 81,616 person?, 
aod for the country districts of 7d«640» in all of 
158,256, at the dose of 1825 ; about 5000 less than 
the estimate made in the liegUier two years before, 
the foiling off being in the country : but this is at 
once accoimted for by the recruiting which took 
piaee in 1825 for the war mth firazilt which must 
ka?e taken off a much larger number : allowing for 
which, 1 think we may fairly absunie that the total 

pc^ittlatiQii of the city and province of Buenos Ayres 
•I the dose of that year was not far shortof 165j000 

souls, being, as nearly as we have the means of cal- 
colating, about double what it was twenty years 
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before. At the time I am writing, ten years after- 
wards, I have not a doubt that it amounts to 
200,000. 

As an additional exemplification of the increase 
which has taken place in the popoktion since tha 
time of M. de Bourgainville, I annex a plan of the 
city, showing what were its limits in his time, and 
what has been added since. 

From the numbers let us turn to the geneial com- 
position o£this population. 

The census of 1778 divided it into five castes. 

1. The Spaniards and their descendants born in 
America, generally known as Creoles. 

S. The native Indians. 

3. The Mestizoes— offspring of the Spaniard and 
Indian. 

4. The Mulattoes— oflbpring of the Spaniard and 

Negro. 

5. The Negroes or Africans bom. 

Of these five castes, however, tlie Indians and 
their Mestufio o&pxing fonned a very small and in- 
significant proportion, and can only be regarded aa 
accidentally duiniciiiated at Buenos Ayres in conse- 
quence of its being at that time the principal 
channel of conmiunicatbn between Peru, their 

proper soil, and Spain. 

The original Indians of Buenos Ayrea were a hoetile 

race, who would hold no intercourse with their con- 
querors. No mixture, therefore, of Spanish and native 
blood took place in that particular part of South 
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America, which could produce a distinct caste, as in 
the Vffer ProviQCQs and in Peni» where the more 
peaeeable and domeBtieated inhalntanta eontimie to tbe 
present day to constitute the main stock oi the popu- 
lation. In thoee parte we aee a striking diffeienee 
in the people further we advance into the inte- 
rior, the uiore scarce become the white in proportion 
to the eoloured inbabitanto. The aboriginal Indian 
bltjod decidedly predonuuates in the Mestizo castes, 
whilst the Neero and his Mulatto descendants, so 
common on tke coast, are there almost nnknow^^ 
The cause oi tliis is easily explained ; for a long 
period Tery few European w|CMnen reached the inte* 
rior of America : the Spaniards, therefore, who 
settled there, were under the necessity of mixing 
widi the nati^BS, firom which oonneidon bae arisen 
that numerous race, the Mestizoes, w iiich forms so 
large a part of the present population of those eoun- 
tries. The same difficulty in transporting their 
women from Europe did not occur with respect to 
Buenos Ayres ; there the European stock was easily 
Icept up, though for a long period it increased but 
slowly ; and, but for the adventitious circumstance of 
its having been for some years a depdt for the slave- 
trade, under the A.ssiento Treaties, the population of 
Buenos Ayres would have been nearly free iirom ^ 
sny admixture of colour whatever. As it is, it 
iip^jcars that the coloured people of ail castes formed 
about a third of the whole in 1778. 
In die Statiirical Tables for 1828—1825, it will 
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be seen tliat the Indian and Mestijjo no lonjcer 
appear : the division made i« simply into the white 
and the coloured population ; and, aldiouf^ the latter 
still at that time amounted to nearly a fourth part of 
the whole, it had ceased to increase. In the four 
years the births barely exceeded the deaths, and 
whilst the proportiou of deaths amongst the coloured 
people increased, there was a striking falling off in 
the number of their marriages and births, even from 
lb22 to 1825. The slave-trade has, in fact, been 
prohibited since 1813, by a decree of the Constituent 
Assembly, consequently any further supply from the 
Negro stock has ceased, and it cannot be very long 
ere all trace of its having ever existed must be 
merged iivthe rapid increase of the whites — a result 
which will De greatly accelerated by the introduction 
of fresh settlers from Europe, who axe daily arriving 
and domiciliating themselves in the new republic. 
Of the extent of this some notion may he formed 
when I state that die number of foreigners, who, up 
to 1832, had fixed tUeniselves in the city and pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, amounted, with tlieir wives 
and children, to no less than from 15,000 to 20,000 
persons. Of these, about two-thirds were British 
and French, in about equal proportions ; the re- 
mainder WH^ made up of Itafians> Germans, and 
people of other countries, not the least numerous of 
whom were emigrants fitm the United States, and 
especially from New York. ^ 

As it 4nay interest some of my readers to know 
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wikoX ckwe^ oi our cuuutryuieu 6od employ me nt at 
Boeoos Ajres» I have gimi in the Ai»pendix an 
account of tfaem, as taken iruia u register which I 
eatabiished on my own arrival there^ together with 
the marriages, hirths, and deaths amongst them, as 
fcur as tliey could be learned for the periud stated ; to 
iheie I have further added a co|i]r of the Treaty 
I eondiHied with the Government of Buenos Ayres, 
ia l62a^ securing to His Maje^y's subjecti^ in that 
country many imporlaiit privileges* and amongst the 
rest the free exercise of their own religion — a great 
object to so numerous a coniimuiity : — I had subse- 
quently the 8atisfacti<m of seeing it fully carried out 
by the erection of an English church, capable of con- 
taining 1000 persons, towards which the Buenos 
Ayresn Government itself contributed, by giving 
avrtiuuble plot of ground for the purpose; — His 
Majesty's Government appointed the chaplain, and 
fegularly defrays one half of the annual expense^ 
the Uritish residents paying the remainder. A 
Presbyterian chapel, has been since built in virtue 
of the same privilege by the Scotch part of the com- 
iQumty ; nod for the Catholics, an Irish priest is 
to do duty in one of the national churches. - 
popiiliitioii 8o ialeniiixed, and in such daily 
commnnication with the people of other countries, it 
ii not surprising that national peculiarities should 
have very nearly disappeared. Thus tiie niea ot tiie 
better classes in Buenos Ayres are hardly to be dis* 
tisguished in then- dress from the French and Eng- 
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Hsh merduiits wlioliave fixed themielves aroongit 
them ; wbStt the ladies Tie with each other in iint* 

tatiiig tile last faeibions from Paris : it is only in 
their ont-door €Ostame that any diffemnoe is afipa^ 
rent ; then the more hecomiiiij; niaiitilhi and shawl 
thi'owa over the head aad shoulders supersede the 
European bonnet and peliaee. Some of them are very 
beautiful, and their polite and obliging manners, 
eqiedally to strangers, render them doubly attractiveiP' 
Our countrymen have formed many matrimonial 
connexions with them, which lias contributed no 

doubt to the good feeling with which they are ao 

generally regarded by the natives. 

Education, it is true, has not as yet made great 
progreea amongst them, but in this improvement is 
taking place, and if the young ladies of Buenos 
Ayres do not study history and geoi^rapUy, they are 
adepts in many pleasing aocompliahmenta; they 
dance with great grace, and sing ami play very 
prettily ; the pianoforte, indeed, ia a constant resource 
morning as weU as evening in every respectable 
house. 

Amongst the men there are native poets* whose 

productions do honour to the Spanish language. A 
collection of thetn, called La Lira Argentina, was 
printed in 1823, which is well worth the notice of 
all lovers of Spanish verse. But the men have more 
advantages as respects education than the ladiea: 
in their schools and universities they are now very 
liurly grounded in most hrauches of geiieial kuow- 
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ledge, and of late years it has been much the custom 
mtmgfA better familieB to fend their boob Io 
Europe lo eomplete their etudiee* 
<^ I should say of them in general that they are oh* 
lenriog eod inteUigent, and extremely denroos to 
improve themselves. 

Their ordinary habits are certainly a good deal 
inflneneed by climate : I cannot epeak of them aa 
an industrious j>eoj)Ie, and yet it is rare to nee a 
mail who haa sot some aominal occupatioii. > 

From the nimiber of deetofeB, a atranger nught 
suppose that all the upper classes were lawyers or 
phyaieiaiia. This is not exactly the caae; but»aathat 
degree aer?ea to mark the man who haa reeelved a 
liberal education, it is generally taken by those who 
pass through the schools* without particular refer- 
ence to their future calling. Thus I have known 
doHoreM iu all pui*suits — ministers of state* emj^ye* 
of all sorts, clerks in public offices, military officers, 
and merchants ; all attacliing \o it the saiiic import- 
ance as we do, perhaps with less right, to the ordi^ 
nary title of esqmre as the designation of a gentle- 
man, 

Iaw and phyaic, however, do give employment to 

a irreat number of people. The military and govern- 
ment employ^ are also a very numerous class, and 
of no small pretensioDs: human nature, under a 
"little brief atrthority," is much the same, I believe, 
in all parts of the world. The clergy have dimi- • 
mshed greatly in numbers and importance, and the 

D 
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revolution in this, as in other Catholic couutriea^ baa 
p«t an end Id the vneoDikiliitHMial in&weamtimu&i 
by them in old times, and under different circum- 
stances ; the Government having taken posseesiou 
of the eretetMigricei preperty, &e oflKietiiig priMli 
are left to depend upon a >tipend, in general barely 
gu^lcMot ior their decent iiiainteaaoce^ ae that there 
ie bill emaU iadueemeaft left fior mm to devole . 
tiiemselveb to a iiie of celibacy* 

But it ia the trade end eonnieffoe of Bnenoa Aym 
which 18 the great aoiiree of eeeiipati<Mi for ita exten* 
sive population ; fiiuce, though the importing and 
expoftbg part ef the boaiiieaa may be chieiy earned 

on by the foreign merchants, the details are fur the 
meet part left to the natives: they coUeet» and 
prepare, and bring in for sale, all the prodnoe of the 
country, and retail the goods iinpoi led ironi fureign 
eouiitries : nor is it thought at all degrading far 
yoong men of the beat eoonexions to ataad bdnnd 
a counter : there they gossip with their fair cus* 
tomers upon a perfect eqaali^» and in dandyism m 

Bueiioh Ayrean shopkee])e[ may he backed against 
the smartest man-miliincr ol Xioudon or Faris. 

The mechanics and artisans form also a large 
class, as may be supposed, in a country where 
e?erything is wanted^ and no man feels indined to 
do much ; it is in this line that the European has so 
decided au adv antag e over the native £rom hih more 
industrious habitsyfor he leqiuies no siesta, and 
works whilst the natives of aU classes, high and lotr. 
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lie asleep; he eannol liui to prosper if he will bui 
uwmd the drinking-shops ; but he must be rewluto 
ou tiiat point, for it a temptatioa vvliicU lie finds 
iS the «onier of e?eiy street : no less than 600 pul- 
periss aie open in the city alone, as appears by ibe 
list of liceaces annually taken out at the police*. 
For everyone who will work there is employment^ 

and as to real wantj it can hardly exist in a country 
where beef is dear at a hailpenny a*pound, aud wliere 
die genendity of the lower orders want nothing dse. 



• Hie me list will Mme idea of ibe geneisl 
«r die trades fbrlS85; it wu as Allows 

3jS Wholesale Btores. 
348 Retail shops. 

823 Tnkir% ■hoemekerBy miUineii* sad eU bsadicnifts. 

6 BoohMillen* 
SOB Pulperiiiy er driakbg ifaops. 

26 BilUtid*tables. 

44 Hotels, taverns, and eating -houses. 
46 Confectioners aud iiqueur-sh(q;i6. 
29 Ghemiiti and apothecaries. 
10 flooT'SlioiM and btkeries. 
44 BasMi% or Ude^wmhooias. 
33 Timbv^reidi, 
13 Livery-stables. 

6 C(Michma1cer8. 
874 CartB and caniages paid duties. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CITY OP BUBNOB ATRB8. 

Great extent of the City. Pul>lic Builduii^s. Inronvenient Ar- 
rangement and want oi Comlorl m the Dwellings of the Natives 
a few years ago. Prejudice against Cbimneya. Sul^equcat 
ImproTemento introduced by Foreignera. Iron gratings at tbft. 
windows necessary. Water scarce and dear. That of the River 
Plate excellent, and capable of being kept ft veij long time. 
Pavement of Buenoe Ayiee. 

Buenos Atrbs, like all other cities in Spanish 
America, is built upon the uniform plan * prescribed 

I believe by the Council of the Indies, consisting of 
straight streets, intersecting each other at right angles 
every 150 yards; and, from the peculiar construction 
of the houses, covers at least twice the ground which 
would be required for any European city of the 
same population. 

With the exception of the churches, which, though 
unfinished externally, exhibit in their interior all the 
gaudy ricliiiess of the religion to which they belong, 
and will be lasting memorials of the pious zeal of 
the Jesuits, who built the greater part of them, 
there is nothing remarkable in the style of the pub- 
lic buildings. Tbe old government considered 
money laid out in beautifying the rity as so much 

* Mk. Seerlett hat gim tbe beet pOMibto deeeriplieii ef thte plaa, 
in eomparing it to a ebew*boafd:— the veletive pfnpoftione are ee 
nearly as poiiible Ibnr Bngliah aeres tn eeeb equare. 
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tbfowo away upoD the cdonists, and the new govern- 

meiit lias heen as yet too poor to do more than luis 
been absolutely necessary ; what has been done, 
knrever, has been well done» and does credit to the 

republican authorities. 

In their private dwellings there was a wretched 
want of every comfort, iriien I first went to the 
country. With but few exceptions, they were con- 
fined to a giound-floor: the apartments built en 
9uite, without passages, round two or three suooes* 
sive quadrangular courts, called patios, opening into 
eadi other; and the whole distribution about as 
primitive and inconvenient as can be iinat^inod. 

The floors of the best rooms were of bricks or 
tiles, the rafters of the roof seldom hid by a emling, 
the walls as cold as whitewash could make them ; 
whilst the fiimitare was of the most gaudy» tawdry» 
North American manufaetnre : a few highly-coloured 
French priuts, serving, perhaps^ to mark the state of 
the fine arts in South America. 

Nothing could be more anti-comfortable to Eng- 
lish eyes. In cold weather these cold-looking rooms 
were heated by braaiers, at the risk of choking 
the inmates with the fumes of charcoal ; chimneys, 
so £u: from being looked upon as wholesome ventila- 
tors, were regarded as certain conductors of wet and 
cold ; and it was not till lung after the introduction 
oi them by the European residents had practically 
profved theur safety and snperiority over the oM 
Spauisii warming-pans, that the natives could be 
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induced to try tbein. The apprebenaon that they 
increased the ride of fire was even without fimnda^ 
tion, for never were the habitutiaus oi mm built of 
$UGh incombufftible materials. Tbe roo6 and floors^ 
I have already said, are all of brick, and the few 
beams which are necessary for suppoiling the former 
are of a wood from Paraguay, as hard as teak, and 

almost as iiiconibustiMe as tlie bricks tiieiaselves. 

Ui the prejudices oi the natives about chimneys I 
may perhaps have rather a sensitive feeling, from a 
practiciil experience I Latl myself upon the subject 
soon aiiiter my landing amongst them. There was 
but one in all the apartments I occupied with my 
family, and that uiie my Spanish landlord, to my no 
small dismay and astonishment^ ordered a bricklayer 
to stop up one afternoon over our heads, because 
he had had a dispute with my servants about the 
necessity of occasionally sweeping it» which he chose 
to take this summary way of putting' an end to. 
The weather was wet and bad enou^, and I never 
was more in want of the comfort of a sood fire ; 
but no entreaty or reinuii>trance could blutke the 
obstinate determination of the old Don, He had 
the advantage of us by living over head^ in the 
upper apartments of the building ; and he was de- 
termined to make us fiilly sensible of the de facU 
superiority of his authority. He required no chim* 
ney himself^ and he could not he made to understand 
that a Spanish braaier would not answer all our 
English wants just as well as it did his. 
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I Jifed, kmver, kmg enough in Buenos Aym 

to see great rhaiiges iu these matters, and such 
uuiovatioiis upon the old liahite and iafihioug of 
Ab people as would make a fltr&ngcr now doubt 
whether it really lie the place he nmy have read of. 
la DoduDg is the alAefataon mora ttcildng than in 
die oomparatiTe eomfbrt, if not luxnry, whkh haa 
found its way into the dwellings ol the better classes ; 
Ihaalca to the finglish and Freaoh iiphols«efers» who 
hare swarmed out to Buenos Ayres, the old white- 
washed walk have been covered with paper in all 
the fSErietiea bm Pans; and Eumpeaii fumitae 
of every sort is to be met with in every house. 
Snglish grates* supplied with ooals earned out Irom 
lirerpool as ballast, and often sold at lower pnoea 
than in Xioudou, have been brought iuto very general 
mtt and eeriainly have coutnbiiled to the health 
and comfort of a city, the atmosphere of which is 
oiae days out of ten aHected by the damps Imu the 
mar. Nor is the impio¥nent eonfined to the in* 
teniai arrangeiiieiit of the houses, a striking chaoge 
has takaoi plaee in the whole style of building in 
Busnos Ayres. With the influx of strangers, the 
value of property, especially in the more ceiitiui 
pait of the eitj> has been gteatljr enhaneed« and has 
led the natives to think of economising their ground 
by constructing upper stories to their houses in the 
Baropean tehioii, the obvious advantage whereof 
will J JO iloubt ere many years make the plan generaJ, 
and greatly add to the embellishment of the city. 
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Some peculiarities will probaUj hong be 
lerved, such amonj^st others as the iron gratin^^s, 
or rather lailiugfi, wiiicli protect the windows, ami 
whiefa^ OQ more than one oecasioa, have proved the 
best safeguards of the inhabitants : it requires some 
time for a Eurtqiean to become reconciled to their 
appearance, which ill aeoDfdB with the ImtUdmi 
oi republican liberty and public safety; yet when 
painted green they are rather ornamental than edier- 
wise, particularly when hun^, as they frequently are, 
with iestouus of the beautiful air-plants of Paraguay, 
wUch there live and bloseom even on eold inm ; 
and one does get reconciled to them, I beKeve» from 
a apeedy conviction of their necessity in the present 
state of society in those countries: — in the hot 
nights of summer, too, it is some comfort to be 
able to leave a window open without risk of iofi> 
trusion ; though some of the light-fingered gentry 
have made this not quite so safe as it used to he. 
I have known more tlian one instanee of a clever 
thief i uiiiiiug off with the clothes of the sleeping 
inmates, fished throu^ the gratings by means at* 
one of the long canes ef the country, with a hook at 
the end of it: — in one vvell-iinoun ch^c, a gentle- 
man's watch was thus hooked out of its pocket at 
his bed's head, and he was but just roused by his 
Irigbteued wife in time to catch a last gimipse of 
tihe chain and seals as they seemingly daneed out of 

the window. 

> 

^It will hardly be credited that water is an ei^pen- 
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sive article within tiity yards of the Plata, hut so it 
is: nodiiiig can be worse than the ordinary supply 
of it That obtained from the wells is btaddsh and 
bad, aud there are no public cisterns or reservoirSy 
•klMNigh the eity is so slightly elevated above the 
river, that nothing would be easier than to keep it 
continually provided by the most ordinary 
nisana. As it is, those who ean aflbrd it go to a 
great expense in conbti ucting hu ge tanks under the 
pavement of their oourt-yards, into which the rain* 
water eolleoted from the flat-terraoed rooft of their 
houses is conducted by pipen; and in general a 
snfficiepcy may thus be secured for the ordinary 
purposes of the fiunily ; but the lower orders, who 
cannot afibrd to go to »uch an expense, depend 
for a more scanty supply upon the itinerant irater- 
carriem, who, at a certain time of day, are to 
be seen lazily perainbuialing the streets with huge 
butts filled at tiie river, mounted on the monstrous 
cart>wheels of the country, and drawn by a yoke 
of esea; a dumsy and expennve contrivance alto- 
gether, wfaieh makes even water dear within a 
stone s throw of the largest river in the wo^tr 
Taken at the rery edge, it is seldom of the purest, 
and generally requires to stand twenty-four hours 
before it deposits its muddy sednnent, and becomes 
safiiMitiy cleared to be drinkable; it is then ex- 
cj^ileut, and may be kept for any time. I liavc 
drunk it myself on board ship, after it had been 
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two voyages to England aud back> aod never tasted 
better. 

The principal streets are now tolerably paved 
with granite brought troai the islands above Buenos 
Ayres, espeeiaUy from Martin Gareia.^How tike 

people got about before they were paved it is diffi- 
cult, to understandt for the streets must have been 
at times one continued slough ; at least if one may 
judge from the state of those which are still un- 
finished^ and which* after any continuance of wet 
weather, are nearly, if not entirely, impassable, even 
for people on horseback, much more so for carriages. 
I have tseen in some of them the mire so deep thai 
the oxen could not drag the country carts through 
it ; and it not unfrequently happens, in such a case, 
that the animals themselves are unable to get out, 
and are left to die and rot in the swamp in the 
middle oi the street^ 

It was a fair sample of the miserable economy 
and wretched policy of the colonial authorities, that 
a commercial city of such importance, and in which 
the traffic was daily increasing, should have been 
allowed so long to remain in such a state, with an 
inexhaustible supply of the best paving materials in 
the world within twenty or thirty miles of it, and <^ 
such easy water-carriage. Tiie people, however, 
were led to believe that the difficulties and impedi- 
nients to such an improvement as the general paving 
of the city were next to insurmountable. 



I 
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The Viceroy liimself, tlie Marquis of Loreto, 
when the first notion of such a plan was started, 
gravely gave, amongst odier reaaoDfl against it, the 
danger of the houses falling down from the shaking 
of their foundations by the driving of heavy carts 
over a stone pavement so dose to them, whilst ano- 
ther and still more weighty objection in his opinion^ 
was, the necessity it would entail upon the people 
to put iron tires to their cart-wheels, and to shoe 
their horses, wiiicb, he reminded them, would cost 
them more than the animaU themselves. Fortu- 
nately, his immediate successors, Aredondo and 
AvileSy were not deterred by similar alarms. The 
former commenced the work with activity about the 
year 1795, with the aid of a subscription voluntarily 
rused by the inhabitants; and the latter carried it 
on to a much greater extent, levying a trifling duty 
upon the city for the purpose, which was readily 
submitted to, when, as the work advanced, the im- 
provement became manifest. In later times, espe- 
cially during the gov eiiuuent of I&22-24, much 
more was done, and there are few of the principal 
stretts which are not now more or less completed. 

The granite is excellent, and was carefully ex- 
amined In situ by Mr. Bevans, an English engineer, 
a few years ago, who reported that it was easy to 
be worked, and the supply inexhaustible. When 
the working of it is better^understood by the natives, 
it will/probably be brought into much more general 
use. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CLIMATE OF fiUEI^OS A¥RK8« A^D ITS EFFECTS. 

Glimata of Bnanos Ayn% liabla to sud^n otmng^ InlliwDee «f 
the North Wind, CamofGtma. Effects of a Fkmpero. Dnsl* 
Storms and Showen of Mud. The Natives free from Epide- 
mics, but liaUe to peouliarallbctio&sflom the state of the atmos* 
phere. Loekjaw of TOiy eommon eeonrrenca. The SnsA* 
pox stopped hy Vseoination. Introduced in 1805, and prsr 
served hy an individual. Its first introduction amonitst the 
Native Indians hy CSeneral Rows* Gases of Longevity, of 
fkequent occuirenoe. 

AzARA, the best of all writers upon the country, 
has with much truth observed that the climate of 
Buenos Ayres is governed not so much by its lati- 
tude as by the wind, a change of which will coa« 
tinually produce an alteration of from 20 to 30 de« 
grees in the thermometer*. 

I have been ofien asked whether the heats iu 
summer are not almost intolerable. On some days 
they are so ; the glass perhaps itt 90 ui- doors, and 
all nature gasping for air ; but on those very days 
the most experienced of the ^natives will be dothed 
in warm woollens insteadijof linen jackets and 
trousers^ for fear of catching cold. 

During the greater part of the year the prevdiing 
wmds are northerly, which,^ passing over the marshy 

* Meteorological Tablet will be Ibund in the AppendU. 
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■ 

iaods of Entre Rios, and then over the wide «<« 
pftDte of the Flalft, imbibe their exhaktioiWt uid, by 
the time they reach the southern shores of the riyer, 
ha?e a great inflaenee upon the elimatet Emy- 
tfainer is damp: the mould itande upon the boots 
cleaned but yesterday ; books become mildewed, and 
the keys rust in one's poeket. Good fires are thi| 
best preservatives, and I found them, if nut abso- 
faitely oeceesary^ at ieast very comfortable* during 
quite as many monAs as I should hare had them in 
England; and yet I never, during nine years, saw 
•noir» or iee tfaaeber than a doUar, and the latter 
enly once. Upon the bodily system the effect pro- 
duced by this prevailing humidity is a general lassi- 
Inde and rehixatkm ; opening the pores of the skin» 
and inducing great liability to colds, sore throats, 
rheunmtic a^Soctions, and ail the oousequences of 
eheeked perspiration; one of the best safegnavds 
against which is doubtless the woollen clothing of 
the natim, of wliich I bam already spoken ; though 
they require it, perhaps, the more espeetally, b^ 
cause they seldom stir out of their houses in the 
txtrane heat of the day; and it is at the thno 
they do go out, when the sun has lost its power 
and the damps of evening are setting in» tiiat such 
preeautions are doubly neeessary. Boropeans, at 
first, are loth to take the same care of themseiveSy 
but sooner or later they discover that the natives are 
right, and insensibly fall into their ways. 
Hie evil edects of all this humidity, so far as 
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they are daugerous, appear to be con£ued to tlie 
immediate vidmt]!; of the rirer» and to the inhabit- 
ants of the city ; for in the pampas the gauchos 
sleep upon the ground during the greater part oi 
the year in the open air wnttout r»k* Tbrir sldns, 
however^ like those of the cattle they watch, are 
lirohably impervious to the wet. 
. Before I went to Buenoe Ayres I had suflered 
much from malaria fever, caught in Greece; and 
when I saw, for the first time, the low, flat, marshy 
appearanee of the whole country, I expected nothing 
lesa than a return of my old ague. Everything 
around seemed to liespeak it: but Buenos Ayres is 
free from snch disorders, and cases of intermittent 
fever, such as that I speak of, are rarely known there. 

Still, though free from the malaria of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, the sirocco of the Levant does not 
hring with it more disagreeable affections than the 
Tiento norte, or north wind of Buenos Ayres ; in- 
deed, the irritability and ill-humours it excites in 
some people amount to little less than a temporary 
derangement of their moral faculties : it is a common 
thing to see meu amongst the better classes shut 
thenselves up in their houses during its continu-' 
ance, and lay aside all business till it has passed ; 
whilst amongat tiie lower orders it is a fact well 
known to the poUee that eases of quarrelling and 
bloodshed are infinitely more frequeut during the 
north wind than at any other time. In illustration 
of this, I shall quote a case in point, the aeeount 
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i>i which I received from oue of the most eminent 
nadicftl men in tlie coimtiy^ who had paid pacti- 
aiiiaratteiitMmdiiriiigapnNSfem more than thirty 
yearb to its iiitiuexm upoa the Jbiuumn sy&tem. 

lu tha jaar a nan named Gaicia was eie-r 
eiited for murder» He was a person of some educa- 
tioo, ehteeuied by those who knew him, and» in 
ganatal* rather laniackaUb than othanriae .fiir tha 

civility and amenity of his maimers ; his counte- 
nance was open and handsome, aad his disposition 
frank and.genefotia; but whan ihe north wind aat in 

he appeared to lose all cuiuinund of himself, and such 
was hia extreme irritability, that dnxing ita e(Miitina« 
anea he eoold liardly speak to any coe in the ttieel 
without quurrelliug. In a conversation with my in-* 
finrmant a few hours before hia aseontion, be ad-* 
nitled tiiatit wat the third murder ha had bean ginlty 
of» beside.s having been engaged m more than twenty 
fighta with lamm, in which he had both giren and 
received many serious wounds ; but, he observed, it 
was the north wind, not he, that abed all thia blood. 
Whea lie foae from hia bad in the morning, he aaid» 

he w ab at oucc aware of its accursed innueiice upon 
him ; — a doll headache hrst, and then a leeiing of 
nnpatience at everything about him, woold oanoe 

him to take umbrage even at the niembers of Ids 
own ^ornly on the most trivial oocurrenea* If lie 
vent abroad hu headaehe generally became morse, 
•d iiciiivy weight seemed to hang over his temples, he 

were, thiongh a eloiid, and waa 
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hardly couscious where he went He was fond of 
pUjr* and if in such a mood a gambling^hoiiae was 
In his way he Mldom resisted the tmptetion ; once 
there, any turn of Ui4uck would so irritate him, 
that the chanoes wwe he would insolt some of the 
by-standers. Those who knew him, perhaps, wottU 
bear with his ill-humours^ but» if unhappily he 
ehaneed to meet with a stranger disposed to resent 
his abuse, they seldom parted without bloodshed. 
Such was the account the wreti bed man gave of 
himself* and it was corroborated afterwards by hia 
relations and IriL'iid.s, w iio added, that no sooner had 
the cause of his excitement passed away than he 
wonid deplore his weakness, and never rested till he 
had sought out' and made his peace with those whom 
he had hurt or offended. 

Europeans, though often sensible of its influ* 
ence, are not in general so liable to be aiiiected by 
this abominable wind as the natives^ amongst whom 
the women appear to be the greatest sufferers, espe- 
cially from the headache it occasions. i\ umbers of 
them may be seen at times in the streets* walking 
about with large split-beans stuck upon their tarn-' 
pies ; a sure sign which way the wind blow^s* The 
beaii^ which is applied raw» appears to act as a 
slight blister, and to counteract the relaxation caused 
by tiie state oi the atmosphere. 

But it is not the human eonstitotion alone that is 
affected ; the discomforts of the day are generally 
increased by the derangement of most of the boose- 
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Iwld ppepartttioDB : — The meat turns putrid* tha milk 

curdles, and even the bread which is baked whilst 
it lasts is frequently bad. Every one complains, 
and the only answer returned is — '* SedoTf el 

viento norte.'^ 

All these miseries^ however, are not witlwut their 
remedy ; when the sufferings of the natives are at 
their climax, the mercury will give the sure indica- 
tion of « comin g pampero » as the south-wester js 
csUed; on a sodden» a rustling breeze breaks 
through the stiiiuess of the stagnant atmosphere, 
and in a few seconds sweeps away the incubus and 
all ehe before it; originating in the snows of the 
Andes, the blast rushes with unbroken violence over 
the intermediate pampas, and, ere it reaches Buenos 

/yres, becomes often a hurricane. 
A very different state of things then takes place, 
and, from the suddenness of such changes, the most 
ludicrous, though often serious, accidents occur, par- 
ticularly in the river ; whither, of an evening espe- 
eislly, a gfeat part of the population will resort to 
cool themselves during the hut weather. There 
they may be seen, hundreds and hundreds of men, 
women, and children, dtting together up to their 
necks in the water, just like so many frogs in a 
marsh: if a pampero breaks, as it often does, unex- 
pectedly upon such an assembly, the scramble and 
confusion which ensues is better inuigiued than told ; 
fortunate are those who may have taken an attend- 
ant to watch their ehithes, for olherwise, long ere 
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they can get out of the river* every aitiele of draaa 

18 flying belore the gale.V 

Not uufrequently the pampero is accompaaied by 
cloods of dost fioBi the parched pampas, so deota 
as to produce total darkness, in which I have kiiuwii 
iastances of bathers ia the river being drowned era 
they could find their way to the shore. I reeoileet 
ail uue ui lliese occasions, a gang of twenty convicts* 
who were worUiig at the tune in irons npon the 
beacht making thmr escape in the dark from their 
guards, not one of whom* I believe, was retaken. 
. It is difficult to convey any idea of the atrango 
eftcts of these dnst^elorms: day is changed to mgbt, 
and nothing can exceed t he leiiiporary darkness pro- 
duced by them, which I have icnown to last for a 
quarter of an hour in* the middle of the day ; very 
frequently tbey are kid by a heavy fail of rain» 
which, mingliog with the cfeuds of dust aa it pours 
down, forms UteraUy a shower of mud*. The sort 



* The foUovins litlw, nmnA fton Bmaoi 4ym •Aeit nf ova 
^epvtora, gifw tn Meonnt «l one of Umw lUiitakm, It k datod 

•* BttBBM Aym, Ulh F«ibniM7, ISIS. 
TMtorday im bad aaoUMr of tlioie aiafU dnil-glarnM vMi 
|qalmf>pwfiBoJ]tw ita > m J;a<MBagarto«tayiaitBgpaattairff» 
ansioQlL Tlwiaridityoritoaf|MolwaBdawlUa|iadty.a]amadiba 
vlnla populatioB; in an fnatan^ aa a«««^ than waa a tiaiMiiioa 
flam tho glaiiDg cay of tha ueridiaa la Ika aiMt mkmte datkaaaii 
Innaaniii fladta, or lalbar ana nawMiie fliibC ol bnii^ wnawiiMitoly 
yiaoaM and, in faet bowaiar inawdiUa It may appear, aom- 
■MDoad Uia oliaenhty by Uiair aambaa. 

*<TlM«lMla Umaaritidtttadottvas alavan aatelaaaad a halt 
dM tBtaldarkMrndslitnuanlM anda ImK by wtsciu ahaamd bjr 
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of dirty pickle in which people appetir after being 

caught in such a storm is indescribable. 

Sometimes the consequences are more serious, 
and the pampero is accompanied by the most terrific 
tiiunder and lightning ; such, I believe, as is to be 
witnessed in no other part of the world, unless it be 
the Straits of Siiiidii. Nothin*^ cuii be more ap- 
paiiing. In Azara may be read an account of uine- 
teen persons killed by the lightning which fell in 
the city during uiie of these storms. 
• But tlie atmosphere is effectually cleared man 
breathes once more, and all nature seems to revive 
under the exhilarating freshness of the gale : — the 
nativesy good-humoured and thoughtless^ laugh over 
die less serious consequences, and soon forget the 
worst ; happy in the belief that, at any rate> they are 
free from the epidemical disorders of other regions* 

Still such variations from the ordinary courses 
of nature am not but be productive of stramge couse- 
queooes ; and» though the transient effects of an over- 
charged atmosphere may be (quickly dispelled by a 

Dr. S. ami myself by candlelijrht : it was accompanied by loud cl ips 
of thunder, but not a ray '>f li<^d)tninj? wa<! visiblp, alihough tho 
thunder was by no means distant. After tde\en minutes and a 
half, the rain began to fall in very large black drops, winch hnd 
the efifiM-t upon the white walls of making ibctu appear, when the sun 
a^in showed itself, as if they had been stained or sprinkled with ink. 
1 iieir«r witootted a more nuyMtie or awftil phenomenoo. The oon- 
soniatioii was general ; every one rushing into the nearest houte* 
and all itruggling to shut their doors on their neighbours. I hare 
heard aa yet of no accidents» although doubtleaa there roust have been 
iMtty ; the wind, of coane, froai SJ3.W.'* 

k2 
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pampero, and the people be really free from tlie epi- 
demics of other countries, there is every reason to 
believe that, in this particular climate^ the human 
system is in a liigli degree susceptible of affections 
which elsewhere wouhl not be deemed worth a mo- 
ment's consideration. Besides those I have abeady 
spoken of as arising from the north wind, old wounds 
are found to burst out afresh, new ones are very dif- 
ficult to heal ; an apparently trivial sprain will induce 
a weakness of tiie part requiring years perhaps to 
recover from, as I know from my own experience ; 
and lock-jaw from the most triflini: accidents is so 
common as to constitute the cause of a ver\ i^reat 
portion of the deaths from hurts in the public hos- 
pitals. A cut thumi), a nail run into the hand or 
loot, a lacerated muscle, will generally terminate in 
it ; and our own medical men well know how great 
a proportion of our wounded in the attack of 1806 
and 1807 died from this dreadful cause. The native 
practitioners attribute its frequent occurrence to 
some peculiarity in the atmosphere acting upon the 
system in a manner they are as yet unable to explain. 
Under the name of the mal de siete dias** (Ae 
seven days* sickness), a vast number of children 
are carried off by it iu the first week of their exist- 
ence ; but, as this mortality is principally limited to 
the lower orders, it iitay perhaps in most cases be 
traced to mismanagement and neglect. With us, 
the lonir coiihnement of the mother ensures the same 
care of the infant in the first weeks of its life ; but. 
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in a country where the mother leaves her led in twe 
or three daye to return to her work, the child mutit 

olten iie neglected. Many a Bueuos Ayreao washer- 
wooiaB may be eeen at her usual work at the river- 
side three or four days after her delivery, with her 
infant lying for the greater part of the day upon a 
piece of coid hide, beode her on the damp ground. 
Can Liny one wonder that it takes cold and dies ? 
There was a time* and but few years ago* when it 
W88 gravely aseerted that the mortality amongst 
infants arose from their being baptized with cold 
water, and tlie authorities* concurring in the notion* 
actually issued a decree that none but warm water 
should he used for sudi purposes in the churches. 
I believe* however* that the deaths were not found to 
diminish, and that the priests are again permitted to 
use cold water as before* though I doubt the enact- 
ment to the contrary having ever been repealed; but 
why should these cases so generally terminate in 
lock-jaw * / 

The dreadful ravages occasioned formerly by the 

small-pox have latterly been in a great measure 
arrested amongst tixe civilized portion of the in- 
habitants by the general use of vaccination: acci- 
dentally conveyed to Buenos Ayies ia ib05 by the 
owner of a cargo of slaves, it was preserved by the 
patriotic zeal of an enlightened priest* Dr. Segurola» 
who, deeply impressed with its immense importance* 

* HofMi Me very liable to the Bame aSration, and are oontinoally 

lost from it. 
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ToluDtariiy devoted himself to the tajsk oi propa- 
gating it amoogst his coufltrymeo, fispecialljr tlie 
]nu)v, whose ignorant prejudiem lie had often to 
combat, and whom he was not uairequeutiy obliged 
to bribe to submit to the operation* For nxteen 

years lie laboured incessantly in this vocation, at the 
expiration of which, he had the sathdactiou of tiud- 
ing his single exertions no longer adequate to sadsfy 
the general demand for it. The Guveiiinient then 
(in 18S2) relieved him of his charge, and insti- 
tuted a proper establishment for the express poT'- 
pose of prupagating vaccination gratis, not only in 
the dty of Buenos Ayres, but throughout the le- 
pnUic; others were aftenNfards added in llie several 
country districts, from which the lymph is now dis- 
triboted to all who apply for it, and has been meai 
into every province of the interior. The authorities 
make it compulsory, as ^blt as they can, on parents 
to carry their children to these establishments; and 
the parochial priests are charged to see that they 

do 80. 

By a report published in 1829 upon dun subjeeC, 

H appeared tluit in the city alone, in the previous 
nine months, as many as 4160 children had been 
VBceinated ; a large proportbn to the Urdis, whieh 
are estimated at little more than 6000 yearly. I 
was more than once applied to for it from Rio 
de Janeiro, whither it was always most readily ibf^ 
warded by the Buenos Ayrean admiuistraiurs. 
But the destruction created by the naU-pox 
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to its dreadful consequences amongst the native 
lading. Whole Uibesliavtt been ampt away bjr it: 
I bdiefe, naliotte*-<^lieie Ifmguagea have been loat 
The plague is uot a more frightful scourge than this 
dinrder» when it attaeka the wiMerabie iahaUtantB 
ot ihe pampas: they thameelTea believe it ir> be in* 
curable, a ieeUog which adds to its lamentable conse* 
qneneosy Sn no eoener deea it appear tfiaa their tenks 
aienieed, and the ^dbole tribe takes to flight, aban- 
doning the unfortunate sufferers to the certaia^ of 
peiiihing of Inniger and tluiet» if the viraleooe ef 

the disorder itself does not first carry them off. 

An opportujiity, however* offered during the time 
I was at Bnenoa Ayies of making known to Aeee 

poor people, also, the effects of v;icrination, under 
circnmstances which it is to he hoped uiay eveatuaiiy 
lead to its difiiinon amongst tliem, as well as thrir 
more civilized ueigh hours. 
^ A large party of some, of the friendly tribes* with 
their wives and children^ repaired to the eity on a visit 
ef duty, to the Governor^ Genend^H^SaSr^d had not 
been there long wben some of them were attacked 
wilfc small^poK, amongst the iest> one of their prin- 
cipal Caciques. As usual^ the sufferers were imme- 
diatety abandoned by their own leiatives* and might 
have died like do^s, had not their more civilized 
friends taken diarge of them, for which the poor 
wretdiea were abundantly grateful ; but their sur- 
prise was without bounds, when the Governor 
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biiinelf, who had a regard for the ohl Chi«fr wait in 

person to visit him. General ilosa^s did not fail to 
remark the strong impresfiioa created by hia viiit, 
and saw at onee the advantage to whieb it nigltf 
be turned. Ordering the a^^tonished Indians to be 
farouff ht before Wm, he ahowed them the mark mom 
bis own arm, and fully explained to them the nature 
of the secret which bad enabled 1dm to visit their 
dying eacique with impunity. The result was, Aat 
nearly 150 of tbem, indnding eome of their Gaciquee, 
Catrieu, Cachul, Tetrue, Quindule, Calliuao, Tori- 
ano>and Venancio, with their wivea and cfaiidi0n» 
were vaccinated on the spot at their own earnest soli- 
citation ; and great was their childish delight, oa 
finding* in due time, the appeannee of ihe dimder 
upon \\w\v itrms, which they were fully satisfied 
would prove an iniiediible charm agaiittt the wont 
powers of the Evil oiiey 

The impression created by ilub interesting occur- 
rence will not be easily elSaeed, and» altbouc^ sub- 
sequent events may have unfertunateiy delayed for a 
time the further propagation of this inestimable bles^ 
ing amongst the IndianSt I have little doubt that it 
will again be sought for ; and who can my that, with 
good management, it may not be con veiled into a 
means of domieiliating and reducing to Cliiistiaoily 
the remnants of a raoe, who, in tbmr tum^ might 
repay with productive labour their beneiactors a 
bundred*fold ? 

I must not close ihia chapter without addiug that. 
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■olwiUigtonding what I have said at to the efieeti of 
die cfiraite upon some eooatHutioiifl* the people in 

general live to a good old age in perfect enjoy men t 
«f tkeir mental aa well aa bodily fisMmhiea ; and thai 
mstaooea of longmty are eommoo, the fidlowing, 
extracts from the several population returns will 
■uflieiently prove : — 

In the oeneua of 1T78, 38 caaea are quoted of 
htdividuals then living in the city, aged from 90 to 
UK); and 17 of ivorn 100 to 112." 

In the tahles of mortality for 1823 and 1824, 58 
persons are said to have died between the ages of 
90 aad 100; 6 between 100 and 110; 3 between 
112 and 116 ; 1 of 128, and another of 130. The 
two last were feuiales. 
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f HISTORY OF TUB SPANISH SBTTLBHSMTS ON THB COAST OV 

PATAGONIA. 

little known of Patagonia till the appearance of Falkner s work in 
1774. It btiuiulateii the Spanish Government to seud out an 
expedition under Piedra m 1 778, to form settlements ii}x)m the 
coast. He discovers the Bay of San Joseph's. Francisco 
Vied ma forms a settlement on the River Negro Antonio, his 
brother, explores the southern part of the coast, and forms another 
at San Julian's. His account of the Indians he found thcrt;. 
The New Settlements abandoned in 178:2, with the exceiition of 
that on the River Negro. Villarino ascends that river, as far as 
the Cordillera opposite Valdivia. A dispute with the Arauca* 
nian Indians prevents his communication with the Spaniards of 
Chile, and obliges him to return. Piedra succeeds Viedms, 
atfeeks the Pampa Tribes, and is defeated. Don Ortiz de Roaaa. 
fiitber of the pmaiii GoTemor of Baenoe Ayiea, is taken pfi* 
toner I17 them, and aueeeeda in bringing about a general paei- 
lleation. Snbeeqnent negleet of the eettleniflnt on the Bio 
Negia lu population in 18S5, and eoaeting-tiade iritfa Baenoa 

Before they became independent of Spain, and 
whilst the people of Buenos Ayres possessed in the 
Banda Oriental more waste-lands than tliey wanted, 
safe IVuni any incursions of the Indians, and better 
adapted perhaps than any other in South America 
for the rearing of catde, at diat time their only 
object, they had uo particular inducement to extend 
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their poMMMoMf upfher thailf the IttTer Sahdo ; bII 

beyoud wiis left to the Indiaos, and little or nothing 

WM known <tf their coantry» except what they chose 

to commumcftte, until Falkner published his account j 

of Patagonia in a country-town in England in 1774. I 

The appearance of that book pnidnoed resnlts wiiieh I 

the author perhaps little anticipated, lor it stimulated : 

the Spanish Goyemment to make a general survey 

oT'tiie coast of Fatagbiua, and lo form settlementii 

upon it, the history of which to this day has never yet 

been made public It is of those measures, and the 

infinrmalSmi derived from them, that I purpose to 

give suine accuunt in this chapter. 

Father Falkner, the author above alluded to» was 
an Ebglishman;'wbo, from a very early age, seems 
to have had a passion ior iraveiimg. Brought up to 
the medical profession, he went in Ae capacity of 
8 surgeon on board a tradiog^vessel to Cadiz, where 
he embarked in one Of the Assiento ships, bound on 
a slaving-voyage, eventually fo Btienoe Ayres : there 
he u a< iuduced to enter the order of Jesuits, in 
which, as a missionary, he afterwards made himself 
conspicnoua for the zeal with whichr he devoted him- 
self to the conversion of the Indian inhabitants of 
the unexplored regions of that part of the world. 
Forty years he passed amongst them, and, but for 
the expulsion of his order from South America, he 
would probably have ended his days there. On his 
return Id England, he wrote his book, to thi^ 
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day tbe only authentic account we ha?e of the 

manners and customs oi the Indians of the pampas, 
wfaibt the map it ooutaiaa^ oompiled pajrtly firom his 
own obsemtione, and partly fiom Indian accounts, 
has furnished the priiicipdl, it not the sole data tor 
all those which have since been published oC the in* 
tenor of their country. 

One of his principal objects avowedly was u* 
point out how vulnerable by any hoetUe naval 
power were the Spanish ponesaions in Aoie parts ; 
and hardly had the book appeared when the Spanish 
Oovemment» taking alarm lest his suggestions 
should be listened to in England, sent secret orders 
to the Viceroy of Buenos Ayres to have the wlioic 
coast of Patagonia carefully surveyed, with a vieiv 
** to the formation of such new settlements upon it 
as might secure the the King of Spain's rights, ami 
forestall the English in their supposed intention of 
appropriating to themselves the valuable fisheries ou 
the southern part of the coast." 

Cmnpetent oScere were sent out fiom Spain for 
the purpose, and no expense was spared to execute 
tim survev as comnletelv as oossibie* THa oonunand 
was intrusted to Don Juan de la Fiedra^ who sailed 
from Monte Video ou this service on the lath De* 
cember^ 1778. 

Running down the coast, <ni the 7ih January he 
entered the great bay^ then called Baiiia Sin-londo, 
or San Matthias* Bay, but now mote genmUy 
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IcBown under the name of S«n Antonio, at the 

bottom of which, in latitude 42^ 13', he discovered 
the entranee of a noble harbour, which he named 
San Joteph'8* 

Piedra fiass^ three months in examinittg the 
thofea of this great gulf and the peninsula which 

bounds it, aud so impressed was he with its capabi- 
litiea ihat» wilhout proceeding further, he left an 
olfieer and part of hie men to build aibrt there, and 
returxieci himself to the River Plate to give an 
aceouut of hie diaoovery. 

According to his report, indeed, it appeared on 
miuiy grounds to oifer a most eligible site lor a new 
•ettlenient. The port- itself was said to be deep 
und coiinnodious, aflurflint^ anchorai^e for ships of 
any aiae, whilst its situation seenicd jiarticularly con- 
wnent not only fer fieualitating the further explora- 
tion of the great rivers Negro and CoIorii<lo, which 
empty themselves a little to the northward ofit, but 
lor seeoring more or leas the entrance of those rivers 
against any sudden surprise by the enemies of Spain, 
a point to which grdat importance was attached in 
As' instruetions of the surveying officen, m conse* 
quence of tlie statements made by Faikuer as to 
Ae poedibility of passing up tbem into the veiy heart 
of the Spanish possessions. 

The vast number of whales and seals which were 
seen in its neighbourhood, moreover, held out the 
pro^iiise of its becoming a station whence to carry on 
those iisheries which the Spanish Government of the 
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day wm 80 aaxioiiB tD eatablkk * ; wfaUit the estan^ 
sifse flttlt-deporiia hi several parte of the peniimk 

pi'onibed ao inexhaufitihle supply ijS an article of ike 
first neoesaity in Buenoa Ayiea in ennng the hides 

beef. 

Tiie Quiy drawback to the situation was the 
apparent aoarcity of fieah mter» which the die* 

coverers had ^reat difliciilly in fimling in the first 
infitaace» tlbough subsequently a anffificncy wes o\y- 
tainedatfomedielanoefiomtheeoait; it waSf how* 
ever, at all times inure or less brackiiili, and eventu- 
ally caused much sickness and suffering to the 
settlers. 

The Viceroy was dissatisfied with Piedra for re- 
turning, and superseded him, when it devolved upon 
Don Francisoo and Antoiuo T^edma (the officers 
next in command of those sent out from Spain) to 
carry into execution the intentions of their Govern* 
ment lliese brothers were long employed upon 
various parts of the coast of Patagonia, and collected 
mudi valuable information retqpecting that lerm i»- 
e^gniia. 

In April, 1779, Don Francisco sailed from San 
Joseph's, to Scam a settlement on the Biver Negns 

in favor of which he was fortunate enough to propi-* 

* IsatabHq«iiitreportofyiidm'%lwmjstbil,wbtntlie firet 
Memmto ti San J<Meph% wm teaugbt to Mbiito Video, a merehanl 

tbit plaoe» Dqd FrandMO da Kedina, atted out a vcRsel to go a 
wbaling tliet^lte wow of fvUel^iii the llwt moutb, barpooiMid no 
iMi Uma aaj fldi vkhin Um part. 
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tiate tbe Viceroy, wiio supplied him with men and 
itane, and all things MoeMiy for tha porpote; 

Dos Antonio warn left in charge at San Joseph's ; 
but, the scurvy breaking out amongst the ]K'<)ple to a 
gresft extent^ they becsfflie so dissirtisfied ihal hb wan 
under the necessity in the course of the summer of 
returning with the greater part of them to JMoute 
Vidao. He waa not, hovroFer, permitted to ba long 

idle; and in the January following (1780) was 
^igain daspatched to carry out the odginal plan, and 
lo Hurvey llie wbola of Iha aoathani part of tha 
coast of Patagonia. 

In furtherance of these orders, he examined tha 
Sttfeial ports of St. Heleiia» San Gregorio, tha 
northern shores of the great Bay of San Greorge, 
Peri Deeir^ and San Julian's: which occupied 
him ttU the and of May, when, the eold waallier 
setting in, he hutted his people for the winter at 
Port Beeifei and despalehed ona of his Feseds to 
Bnenoe Ayree with an aceount of his proeeedings. 

Of ail the places he had visited, San Julian's ap- 
peared to oftr tha best, if not tha only euitaUe sita 
&r any permanent eslaMisbment. Everywhere else, 
the coast presented the aspect of sandy, steril dunes, 
intermixed with stones and gravel, fit only, to all 
appearance, for the occupation of the wild gu:in;i- 
coes and ostriches, which wandered over them in 
quest of the seanty coarse grass which constituted 
their only herbage. No wood was to be seen bigger 
than a small species of thorny shrub, ht only for the 
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parposes of fuel ; and, as to water^ it was every- 
where scarce, and the little to be found was gene- 
rally brackish and bad. The ports, too, were most 
of them difficult and dangerous of access, affording 
little or no security for vessels above the size of a bi ii^. 

San Julian's was so far an exLception, that at liigh 
tide the largest ships might enter and lay safely at 
anchor within tlie bar off its mouth. A cuustant 
supply of waters too. was found three or four miles 
inland, proceeding from some springs in the hiHs, 
about which there was good pasturage, and enough of 
it to have induced a considerable tribe of Indians to 
fix upon it as their ordinary dwelling-place. There, 
also, Viedma proposed to plant a little colony ; 
and, the Viceroy approving the plan, the people 
were removed from Port Desire in the month of 
November, and commenced building their habita- 
tions in the vicinity of the springs above mentioned* 
about a league from the coast. They received the 
materials, and a variety of necessary supplies, from 
Buenos Ay res, not the least useful of which were 
some carts and about twenty draught-horses, whick 
enabled them afterwards to keep up a constant com-* 
munication between the shore and their little settle- 
ment. 

They found the Indians extremely well disposed, 
and ready to render them every assistance in their 
power, in return for the trifling presents they made 

them. Altogether there miglit be about 400 of 
them, and about half as many more were encamped 
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upon the Santa Cruz River further south. These 
were apparently the only inhabitaiits of those regions. 
They said that in tlieir journeys northward they fell 
ia with no other toldos or encampments till they 
came to n river twenty-five days off; there were 
some more two days beyond again upon a second 
river* and thence it was twenty days further to the 
tuidus oi tlie Indians ol' TucamalaJ, on the river 
called by Villarino the £ncamaeion» which falls into 
the great River Negro ; altogether, according to their 
computation, something less than Mty days* travel 
from San Julian's*. To those parts they were in the 
habit of occasionally repairing in order to buy fresh 
horses Irom the tribes there resident, who they said 
bad plenty of them» and exchanged them for the 
guaiiiico skins which they took from the more south- 
ern part of the country. They caught those animals 
with their bolas and lassoes, and often supplied the 
colonists \\ itli iiesh meat when they had no means 
of their own of obtaining it. 

This assistance was of the greater value to them, 
us the winter set in with a severity against which 
they were very indifferently prepared* The months 
of June, July, and August were piercingly cold, 
much snow feil^ and the people, unused to such a 
climate^ became very sickly, and many of them died. 
Viednaa himself was so ill as to be some time con- 
fined to his bed ; nor was it till the return of spring 

* Their day journey is usually about four leagues when ou a 
long march. 

F 
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Ikal the survivors began to recover tbeir streugtli, 
and yum able to on with the worin. Tliey got 
through the subsequent winter better, utter their 
houses wwe cemptpted^ and tbey ware able to collect 
•ooieiieeeasarycoiiifiMis about dbeni. The vegetabbi 
they pli&uted throve well, and iu the second Fe^ 
bffuaiy thej gathered ia their first harvest, whkh 
yieUed a fidr crop in proportion to the eom soiFii* 
The brushwood in the surrounding country was 
saAeaent to supply them with fuel, bat tfasfe was 
M timber fit for bnilding, of wluch they were 
daily in want ; and in quest of thi^ V leduia wm in- 
duecd to make an ezeurakm into the interior by tlie 

ludiiins, who asserted that an abundance was to be 
had near the source of the Santa Cru2 river, which 
they said was a great lake at the fixit of the Cor- 
dillera, vvliither they offered to guide him* 

On this expedition he left San Julian's early in 
November (1782)^ with some of his own peoplsw 

uud a party of the Indians under their cacique. 
Piooeeding westward, and inclining to the soiitii» 
ovor bilk and daies» at a distance of abovt twenty* 
five leagues they reached the Rio Chico, or liUle 
river, which the Indians said fell into the harbour of 
Bauta Cms. There was at that time no diflkmlty 
iu iordiug it, the water not being much above their 
ssddle-girdis, and ita width net above fi% yards, 
thimgh, from the appeamnee of its steep and watei^ 
worn baukf, itwas evidently a much more consider- 
able Hiream during the season of the floods. The 
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WITH THE INDIANS. 6t 

Indbm «dd it was the dfain of a Uke £ur fai Ibe 
ndrtk-wiBBt, foiTDHMl by the mcltiiig of the ttmwB in 

the Cordillera. 

So fax, wherem they halted, they had found no 
lack of pasturage for their hbrses, or water, or 
brushwood for iuel; but after crossing the CSuco 
the oountry became more rocky and barren : foui^ 
teen leagues beyond the Chico they came to a 
much mure considerable river, called the Chalia 
by the Indians, who described it as isauing from 
another lake in the mountains, between the sources 
of the Rio Chico and those of the great river of 
Santa Oma, which it joined, they said, further on. 
Tliey found it too deep to cross where they first 
leached it, and were obliged in consequence to foUow 
ilB eomae npiwds fat eight leagues, over a stony, 
rugged country, which lamed ail their horses, and 
Ae desolate appearance ^ winch was increased by 
As TinMion of a flight of locusts which had de- 
Youred all the vegetation for three leagues. They 
erassed it, at last, at a plaee celled Quesanezes by 
Iheir Indian goMes, from a rmn4rkable rode stand- 
mg out like a tower from the rocky, rugged cliffs 
iriiieh there bounded the bed of the river (some 
basaltic formation probably). 

On looking at the sketch, in the seventh volume of 
Ae^JournaloftheQeographieal Society,'' of Captain i 
Fitz Roy's Survey of the river Santa Cruz, it appears 
probable that the Chaiia is the stream which xmk 
into it from bm»alt glen, and which, though a very ^ 

f2 
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ineooBiderable one at the season he passed by it, 
was manifestly one of much more importance at 

other times. 

Bight leagues after croBsing the Chalia they came 
to the great lake under the Cordillera, which the 

Indians had talked of as the origin of the Santa 
Cruz River. 

Viedma describes it as of c^reat extent, situated in 
a sort of bay, or vast amphitheatre of the moun- 
taiiiB» from the steep ravines of which ran down 
the many streams which filled it, chiefly derived 
firom the melting of the snows in the north-west: 
he skirted it for twdve leagues to its extremity 
in tliat direction, and estimated its extreme length at 
about fourteen ; its width, he says, might be from 
four to five leagues. Some dark patches amongel 
the snow on the distant iieights indicated the clumps 
of trees of which the Indians had spoken ; but the 
few which Viedma was able to examine were not 
what he had been led to expect : he speaks of them 
as resembling a wild cherry, with a fruit in a^iear- 
ance not unlike it, thuu-di uf a more orange colour, 
and without a stone and very tasteless ; the wood 
stunted, and so crooked as to be entirdy unfit for 
anything but burning. May it not have been the 
crab-apple! We know there are plenty of apples 
further north in the same range. 

Describing the appearance oi the Cordillera from 
the head of the lake, he says, towards the north 
it looked like a vast table-land stretching from east 
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to west; but it had a different appearanee in the 
tooih, braaking into steep and bndcen peaks, for the 

most part covered mth snow. The Indians said 
diet neither to the north nor south was the main 
diain passable by man or beast for a rery long dis^ 
tance. They all concurred in stating tiiat a large 
river issued from the south-east angle of the lake. 
wUdbt thejr believed to be the great river of Santa 
Crua* ; Viedma, unfortunately, was not able to 
csaeaine it» as he wished, in oonseqnenee of the 
apparent swelling of the mountain-torrents, which 
alarmed the Indians lest they should so increase the 
rims as to prevent their reerosring them on their 
return ; nor were they very wrong, for, by the time 
thej got baelL to the Chico, they found it a wide 
and rapid stream no longer fordable. 

It was propo8ed that some of the Indians who 
couU swim should tow Viedma across on a balsa, 
which they set to woric to construct of hides and 
sticks, but when completed, it k)oked so frail and 
duigeroQS a ferry, that the Spaniards preferred run* 
ning the risk of swimming their horses over. This 
th^ accomplished without accident, and reached 
San Julian's in safety again on the Srd of Decem- 
ber, after nearly a month's absence, during which 
they were much indebted to the Indians for their 

- • (Jtiptain FitERoy followed it tor ncai-ly 2U0 niiK-s, and found it a 
very consuleraUie river the whole way, — never fordable, accordiug to 
♦Tie a< ( (/(nn^ he received. He must have been Yery near the lake 
vben he founU biaiself obliged to turn back. 
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finendly aid. and knowledge of ^ oonatij thioiigli 

which they passed. 

The people of this tnhe^ who nfver mm 
a Spaniard befeio» Viadaia describes as of large 
stature, generally abuve six feet high, aud vecy 
stout and fleshy; their faces bioad* but of good «k- 
pmsion, and tfieir eomf^eadon raAer soabnnt Aaa 
aaturaUy dark. Their skin cloaks, worn veiy 
loDg, and leaobing when on foot to their heels» gave 
them an appearance of greater height than the 
reali^. Their habits and customs, according to hia 
aiooounl» seem to differ little from those of the 
Pampa tribes, of which I shall elsewhere have 
to speak. Thi men employed tL( mselves iu huBfc-> 
ing guaaaooes and other animals for their skins, and 
for meat to eat. whilst the women performed all the 
domestic olficeft and drudgery of the household, such 
as h was; but the gooddispositbn umfmnily shown 

by them gave Vied ma a most favourable opinion of 

them, ibiming* as it did« a striking contrast with 
ihe chaneter of the tribes further north. 

Shortly alter tlus excursion (in April* 1783} 
Don Antonio, oonsidering his little eokmy as fiur^ 
phmted, iMroeeededto Buenos Ayres fer the recovery 
of his health. There the mortitication awaited him 
of learning that all his labour had been thrownaway^ 
and that the Government of Spain had rei^lved to 
break up the Patagoniau setUemeuts. The fact was» 
that the great trouble and expense alieady inonned^ 

froui the necessity of supplying all llicu iix^^L vvanU 
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from i^icnos Ayres; the gruiiil»iiiig and coniplaiiits 
of the mUim tfamiadlYeSt of the hirdihipe they had 
to go thfougb, and ef the indemeney of a elimate 
to wiiLcli they were uuaccu;fiU>iued (which, joiued ta 
thehadqoalil^itf thebnlt pmism oerlaiiilj 
^oduoed scurvy amongst them to a frightful ex- 
tant)* had all tmied to create so unfavourable an 
UDprauioB upon the Yiwtoj, thai he had hcen kd 
Id express a strong opinion to his Goveruinent as 
to their worse than uaeleesaeie. The oonsequence 
that after three ar fimr yeare» in which up- 
wards oi a million of hard dollars was spent upon 
them, ardeyrs were sent out to abandoa them all, ex« 
eept fha Betdamait npon the Rio Negro, after eatting 
up at San Joseph's, Fort Desire, and 8au Julian's, 
flgaaje of poMeaeaoD* the Eai^iith had done at 
Port Egmont, for e^ndeoee in, cmt of need, of Ua 
Catholic Majesty's rights*. 
Don Antonio Viedina».whD took a hfe^ inteieet 

* In 1670 Sir John Nubonmgh passed six months at San Julian's 
be also Tisited Ftet Desire, and took poiiMnon of it, with all dav 
fiinii, Ibr his mutmtp Ghadoi XL— Amon was also at both places 
la 1741t and the account of his voyage contains views of that part af 
Ibe oiaati and of the harbour of San Julian's. 

MMbatnigU wfao^ is jwy pnafisa in Us ianriptiBn af lha eamitiy,' 
yiaiiaiwaiiieogaiwUieieiliwttirtMh 
imjf9. Ha sayib '* Ckiag on ahora on tlw nartb-vait sida of tba bar- 
bovr af San Jnlian'a with thirty men»I tiaveUad aevan or eSghtrnflaa 
aiar tte MDs, eps. €hi tiia tops af Ibe fafUs and m ibe gnmnd are 
mylaiy ^lii aMi;lbiy BebivdialBlliaaaitfliaidintbaeMa 
and aa Ibe site of the hilli in tba oowttf; ih«y an tba 
liggeat ofatenbells tbat aver I aaw> nne six, aome seven niebaa 
htmit yet aot one Ofiler is to be imid in tbe baiboar." 
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m the Bettlemeui he hml fanned at Sau Jiiliau's, in 
vain raised his voice againrt this detemiiaatkn^ and 
endeaToured to show that the grievaneee of the 
settlers were but tiie natural difficulties to be ex- 
pected in the infimey of all new colonies ; that thef 
knew the worst of them, and many of their remedies ; 
that a further experience of the seasons had shown 
thai the lands^ so far fipom being unfit finr cidtmtion» 
as amongst other things was alleged, were quite 
ftufficieuiiy productive to support them in aiter^jeajns 
without further aid from AienoB Ayres; and aa U> 
the expenses, the heaviest were already incurred ; 
whilst the hsberies alone pjromised sources of wealth 
and revenue to the mother country, as well aa to the 
neiglibuuring viceroyalty. But these arguments met 
with little attention^ and came too late to altar the 
determination of the liigLer pomra. 

Tlie same jealous policy which led the Spanish 
Government to cauae the coast of Bitagmua to be 
surveyed, equally influenced them in wiAhoIding 
from publication the results, which remained care- 
fully hid from all inspection in the aichivea cf the 
Viceroyalty, though I cannot but think, had the 
reports even of Viedma huuself been given to the 
woild» they vmdd have been the best possible ae* 
curity to his Catholic Majesty against the curiosity 
or encroachments of foreign nations. Not only did 
they all tend to show that the coast itself was full of 
dangers. l>ut they tll^o pi\»ved that the interior of 
the land was, througlMNit, a steril anddeaoble waste^ 
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scarce of water and vegetation : a region fit enoogfa 
tot the wQd beasts which had possession of it» Imt 
very little adapted for the supply of any of the wants 
of hmoi. I caonol eoneeiTe what tamptatioiis such 
pooscssions eoold iwsflbly have offered to any Bu** 
ropean power whatever, nor can it, 1 think, create 
surprise that Spain herself abandonad them. 
- WM respect lo the fisheries, had there been any 
real spirit of enterprise in the people of Monte ViHeo 
and Buenos Ayres, they might hate monopoliaed 
them; but no such spirit existed, and they were 
sufered to fall into the hands of the more adven- 
taroaa sailors of Englandy North America, and 
France. They equally neglected the importation of 
salty though a more necessary article to them, per- 
haps, oodd hardly have been ]riaced within thsir 
reach ; and after Viedma s voyage it was well known 
ftat any quantity of it, of an excellent quality, 
could be obtained dther at San Joseph's, Port 
sire, or San Julian s. All that was necessary was 
to eoUeet it at the proper season^ in the months of 
Jannary, Febraary, and March, when it is hard and 
dry, and consequently in the httest state ior ^ppiug. 

Dean Fanes, Ae historian of Buenos Ayres, 
writing on ^s subjeet, cannot suppress his indig- 
nation at the apathy of his countrymen, though he 
atl6BiptB»*at the same time, to find an eseuse for it 
in an observation of Humboldt's, with a simplicity 
quite worth quoting. He says — " Who doubts that 
the Spaniaids of Soudi Ammca might have carried 
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on these fisheries at infinitely less cost than the 
EiQgiiah and North Americans, when thcdr owa 
Qoa^ts of Patagonia and fonnd Cape Horn are known 
to abound in w hales, even in the harbours, by all ac- 
counts ? But it was not the cost* neither was it the 
want of hands, which caused thisHmportant object 
to remain neglected. It was the natural indolence 
of the people and indifference of the Govenunent. 
How, indeed, was it possible,'' he adds, *• to find men 
to follow the hard profession of the sea, amongst a 
people who prefer a hunch of beef to all the com- 
forts of life? *The hope of gain,' Baron Huniboldt 
observes. ^ is too weak a stimulus in a climate where 
bounteous nature offiurs man a thousand ways of 
obtaining a comfortiible subsistence without the ne- 
cessity of leaving his native home to go to fight with 
the monsters of the deep.' " 

The Dean was a wise old man» who knew the 
character of his countrymen thoroughly. Nor aie 
his observations confined to the Spaniards of South 
America. Speaking of the ill-success of a company 
in Spain to which the king, in 1790, had conceded 
extraordinary privileges, as an encouragement to 
carry on these fisheries, he says — Ite continual 
losses^ up to the period of its final failure, lead us to 
the conclusion, that projects depending upon iutelU- 
gence» economy* and activity, are nol made £or a 
people notoriously behindhand in information, and 
habitually extravagant and lazy." 

Whilst Don Antomo was occujued at San Julian's, 
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his brother, Dou FrsJicisco, was with uo kss leal 
laying the fimndalkm of the aetthmeiit upon tlu> 

Rio Negro, the only oue, as it ay)peared, of these 
iiew e8Ut>UshiueatB which waft destuuni to he imm* 

It certainly ^ussessed many advantages over the 
more eouthem parts of the coast which had beea 
exploded. It waa not, like San Julian'a^ |i tlMmand 
miles distant from the governing authorities. Sac* 
couiB m caae of oeed could be sent to it bgr land aa 
weU aa by aea fiom Btienoa Ayiea ; and thia oooai- 
demtiou alone obviated the strongest objections niado 
by the pooier daiaea to aetding themBelvea penm- 
nently on odier parts of the eoaat. The rivar itself 
was uut only a safeguard against the Indians, but 
ftrtilixed tho adjoining lands, and insured to the 
colonists a never-failing supply of fresh water, the 
want of which had caused perhaptj the greatest part 
sf their au&nnga at the otter plaoes. 

'lliere were also other motives which ope rated 
moie powerfully than these in detennioing tha 
l^aniah Gofemment to maintain a aelklement upon 
the River Negro. 

It waa by proceeding up thia hver that Falkner 
supposed a hostile naval power might surprise the 
Spanish territories in the inteiior and in Chile, a 
notion founded upon the concunent accounts given 
him by the Indians of the poasibility of aseendin|^ it 
as far as the Cordilieraj and even to Jdeudom If 
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these accounts were to be depended upon, and such 
acominunicatioii were feally practicable between the 
shores of the Atlantic and the provinces of Chile, 
and CuyOy it was impossible to foresee to what im* 
portant consequences it might lead, and howTalnabkr 
(independently of its advuutages as a inilitary po- 
sition) might become a settlement which would ne- 
• eebsarily be the key of that communication. 

To determine a point of so much interest, in a 
geographical as well as political point of new, waa 
^berafbre one of the first objects after the first settlers 
were fairly established ; and an expedition was pre* 
pared to explore the river to its sources, and to 
examine its principal affluents. The command was 
intrusted to Don Basilio Villarino, a master-pilot in 
the Spanish navy, who had sailed with Piedra in 
1778; and had since been the chief practical ufficer 
engaged in tiie survey originally undertaken by that 
commander. In the four years which had ehipsed 
since the commencenicut of that ser\ ice, he had liim- 
self examined and laid down the Bays of Anegada 
and of Todos Santos, die bar of the River Negro, 
and the ports of San Antonio, of San Joseph, and 
that to the aouth called Porto Nuevo. He had also 
iorveyed the River Colorado for about seven leagues 
from it8 mouth. No man, then, in tliose parts could 
be better qualified for the task, and no expense or 
supply was spared, that he might be famished with 
everything hkely to ensure ids success. 
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Four hirge launches (chalupas) were fitted out, i 
to whick masters, eiurpeDten» OAuikers, and ample I 
civwB were appointed, beeidee a number of peons \ 
with horses, who were to atteud them aloog iikt ; 
banka of die river to assist in leeonnoitring tbe 
country^ imd in towing the boats against tbe stream, i 
when contrary winds might prevent their sailing. 

On the 28th Septembert 1782, they sUurted from the 
setUement of Carmen, and were absent till tiie 9dth 
of May following ; and, although on some points they 
did not perhaps realise all tbe e&peetations of those 
who salt them, yet they certainly obtained mneh 
new and valuable inibrniatiou, and for the hrst time 
determined oorrectly the course at the great mer 
they ascended, and proved the possibility of navigate 
ing it to the very ibot oi the Aiides. 

The heavy Spanish launches unfmtunately proved 

ill-Ccilciilated for the service, and cuuld make but 

little way with the fairest wind against the ioroe of 
liie stream. They were obliged in eonsequenee cmi*- 
tinually to have recourse to the towing-iope, a tedi- 
ous and laborious operation, which occupied them a 
whole month before they reached Ibe great island of 
Chuleeciiely about seventy leagues, according to their 
daily reckoning, from Carmen, 
Hue Mand* (the eastsni isxtremity of wUeb was 

* Tha Choleechel is not now a single island, but is divided into two 
or Hum. by bimnchet of the river which inteneet it. These cthimnelt 
mtf hum been ftnned ainoe Vaiarino*e foytg^. 
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found to be in latitude 39°) is not only one of the 
most xemarkable features in the map of the Rher 
Negro, but ii5 a point oi great importance couiiected 
with the inroads of the Aucazes Indians into the 
Province of Buenos Ayres. It is here that» in their 
journeys from the Cordillera, they leave the course of 
the Negro and strike across to the River Colorado, 
whence their beaten track runs straight to the monn*> 
tain ranges of the Yen tana and Vulcan^ wliere they 
pitch their tents, recruit their horses, and watch for 
a favourable opportunity to scour the Pampas, and 
carry off the cattle the defenceless estaucia on 
the frontiers of Buenos Ayres. 

Being at all times greatly encumbered with their 
women, children, and cattle> and having no notion of 
anything like a raft or canoe to facilitate the passage 
of the rivers they have to cross, they are obliged to 
resort to those points where they are fordable, and 
afterwards to fellow such routes as wUl lead them by 
places ailbrding sufficient pasture for the daily main- 
tenance of theur horses and cattle. Now, in their 
descent from the Cordillera, their only pass across 
the great River Neuquea is just above its junction 
with the Negro, the course of which they are forced 
after^vards to follow as far as the Choleechel, from 
the impracticability of the country to the noitli of it, 
and the scarcity of fresh water for thdr animals. 

Tilt; gi t at importance, therefore, of any military 
post at this point, will be at once evident, and Vilia^ 
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rino did not henlate to ghre his ttioog ^opinioii to his 
superiors, that a fort built liere> wHb a small Spa- 
nisli garrison, would be one of tlie most etiectual 
checks upon these tayages, and the best defenoe for 

tiie cattle uvv^ners of Buenos Ayres. 

After £fty years of further experience, this 8ug«* 
geatkm (in IQ&SS) has been acted upon by QenemI 
Ko»as, the present Governor, and the Choleechel, 
now ealled lala de Rosas, has been occnpied as a 
military etetion. 

After reacliiug their tracks, it was not long l)efore 
the Spaniards fell in with » party of the Indians 
ttemeelves, trafaDiDg by the river's side towards the 
Cordillera. Villarino, anxious to conciliate them in 
Older to obtain their aid as he pioeeeded, was at first 
kmh in his presents to tiiem, partleularly of Rpirits- 
and tobacco, wliich appealed to be the objects most 
m request among them. The more, however, they 
got, the more th^ wanted ; and iHpon the first hesita- 
tion to comply with their unreasonable dennands, they 
became as inscdent as they were importunate* Thqr 
ooneeived suepieions, too, of tlie real designs of the 
Spaniards in exploring those part^, and shrewdly 
enough guessed that some more permanent oecupar 

tiuii ui lli«'ir country uas projected, an idea in wliich 
they were coniirmed by the lies of a vagabond who 
deserted to them fifom the boats, and whose fifsl 
object, of course, w as to sow the seeds of dissension 
between them and his eountrymen, in order to ha^ 
tate his own escape. 
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Although they dared not openly attack the Spa- 
Biardsy they fioon gave manifeBt proof of their deter* 
iiiinatioii to thwart the progress of the exj)editiuii by 
every means in their power. Hiding on in advance 
of the boats they destroyed the pasturage along shore, 
and» hovering just out of the reach of danger to 
themselves* annoyed the party by all kinds of petty 
hostflities, and kept ViUarino in conturaal alarm for 
the safety of his peons and cattle. 

This conduct on the part of the natives, added to 
the certainty now acquired, that the service w ould 
be one of much lon<rer duration than had been con- 
templated* made ViUarino pause before he proceeded 
furtlier, and finally, deterniiia d him to halt where 
he was till he could communicate with Carmen, 
and receive from thence such further supplies as 
would render him independent for the rest oi the 
voyage. 

in passing the Choleechel, he had been much 
struck with a little peninsula, covered with rich 
pasturage* and easily made defensible against the 
Indians; and thither he now returned to await 
the iiirther assistance he had applied for to his su- 
perior. 

By runnini^^ a sort of palisade across the narrow 
isthmus wiiich separated their position from the 
main, and landing their swivels from the boats, the 

Spaniards soon lornied a little fortihcatiou'^, perfectly 

* Poit ViUarino in Iii0 mtp. 
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any sudden attack on the part of the 

Iiidiiiiis, but ut them tliey saw nothing more so long 
as they remained there. 

Six weeks elapsed before Villarino received an- 
swers to his letters, conveying to him the orders of 
Don FranduBco Viedma» to proceed with the expedi- 
tion ; but, in the interval* the river fell so oonsider- 
abiy that Villarino became alarmed (and not, as it 
appeared, without good cause^) lest he should be 
driven into the season when the waters were at theur 
lowest, which would greatly add to his didiculties as 
he advanced : — nor was this the worst: — though Don 
Frandseo had sent him an ample supply of provi* 
mm and other necessaries ior the prosecution of the 
enterprise, he had at the same time peremptorily 
ordered him to send back all the peons with their 
horses, under the idea that this would be the surest 
means of obviating any future disputes or eoLUsion 

with the Indiuiis. Villarino, \vith(jut time to remon- 
strate, had no option but to obey this order, though 
he saw at once that it deprived him of his main-stay, 
and would necessarily very much retard his future 
progress. 

Under these circumstances, on the 90th of Decem- 
ber, the boats once more got under sail to proceed up 
the liver. Its winding course rendered the sails of 
fittle use, and it was hard work without the horses to 

make way against the force of the stream, the rapi- 
dity of which, as well as the difficulty of getting 
ah>ng, was much increased by innumerable small 
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islands, which stud the river sbofve Choleecfael ; in- 
deed the men were nearly worn out, as might have 
been expected, with the toil of working at the tow- 
ing-rope almost continually. 

In ten days they only advanced twenty-four 
leagues ; they were not then sorry to fall in again 
with some of their fellow-creatures, alheit they were 
ludiaiLs, from whom they procured some horses, 
which relieved them from this part of their labour al 
least. They too were journeying westward, and 
much inibrmation was obtained from them respecting 
the upper parts of the river which greatly encouraged 
them to proceed, for there seemed little doubt irum 
their accounts, that it was navigable to the foot of 
the Cordillera, from whence they might easily com- 
municate witli Vaidivia. 

These Indians were returning to their ordinary 
haunts on the eastern slopes of the Cordillera, over 
against that city, and they readily olfered their assist- 
ance to the Spaniards to show them the way over» 
when they arrived at their lands, wliichthey described 
as being near the Huechum-lavquen, or lake ol the 
boundary spoken of by Falkner. They said it wsa 
not more than three days' journey from thence to 
Vaidivia, with the people of which it appeared they 
were in the habits of intercourse, and among whom 
they found ready purchasers for all the cattle they 
could carry off from the Pampas. Thus it appeared 
that the people of Buenos Ayres might thank their 
ct>uutrymeu on the shores of the Pacific for a great 
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part of the depredations tliey were continually com- 
pkiniiig of from the faoetile ioeandoiiB of these javagefl. 

This party was a h\t sample of the evil conse- 
quences of such a system. It consisted altogether of 
about 300 people under their cadques, who had left 
thwr country more than a year before for the sole 
purpo^ of collecting cattle for the Valdivians ; and 
thejr weve now en their way home with about 800 
head^ every animal of which bore a Buenos Ayrean 
xuark» and had been stolen from some estancia in 
Aat province. They were less shy than the Indians 
whom the Spaniards had before fallen in with, and 
so long as they got plenty to eat and drink they 
jonmied on by the side of the boats in apparent good 
humour, giving such assistance as \\ as in their power, 
and such infiMrmation as they could with respect to 
fte country they passed through. But this did net 
last long; and when after about a fortnight they 
found that ViUarino could not afford to make the ca- 
dques and their wives drunk every day they changed 
their tone, and even went so far as to lay a plot for 
getting the boat's-eiew on diore on pretence of a 
feast, in order to rob and murder them. Frustrated 
in this by a timely discovery of their treachery, they 
suddenly gallopped off, carrying with them» however, 
two of the men whom it was supposed, by means of 
their wopien, they had contrived to inveigle from the 
boatB. 

Cunning and treachery, Villarino observes, seem 

g2 
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tlie special clianicteristics of these people; thieves \>y 
habit, plunder is the object of their lives, and to ob- 
tain it fistir means or foul are alike justifiable in their 
eyes. Kiudjiess is thrown away upon them, and 
fear alone seems to have any influence over them 
wluch can be calculated upon. 

In thirty days from their leaving Fort Viihirino, 
the boats arrived at the confluence of the River 
Neuquen, or Sanquel-leub^, as it is somettmes called 
by the iudiauK, from the huge canes or reeds which 
overgrow its banks. This river was erroneously 
supposed by Villarino to be the Diamante, and he 
did not hesitate to lay it down as that river, and to 
express his belief that had he gone up it, in twenty- 
five days he should have found himself in the pro- 
vince of Meudo^a. Subsequent information has cor- 
rected this enor, and shown it to be the river Neu* 
queUy which here joins the Necfio, ;iud wliich, risiiiir 
a little above Antuco, is increased by many other 
streams from the GordiUaiai which subsequently €m 

into it. 

Villarino was blamed for not exploring this river^ 
certainly by &r the most conaderable affluent of 
liu' Negro. seems to have satisfied himself 

with merely ascending it in a little boat ior about a 
couple of leagues, which brought him to the place 
where the Indians are in the habit of crossing it, and 
where he doubted whether there was sufficient water 
aft the time to allow the launches to go up, though 
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from the vestiges of the floods along shore* it was 
eridenily imvignble at thnes for muoh larger craft. 

Hia best excu^st^ tor not doing more was his anxiety 
to jmA the CordiUeia before the state of the snow 
slKmld prevent his commnnicating with Valdivia. 
To make the best oi iiis way onward in that direo- 
tion was now his main objeet ; but the diflieulties 
he had as yet experienced were nothing to those 
wluch awaited him in his further progress. The 
hofsea obtained from the Indians were completely 
worn out, and after passing the Neuquen, the whole 
isboiir of towing the boasts along again devolved 
upon the men. 

About a league above the junction of the 
two rivers, the ktitude was found to be 38° 44'. 
The eonrae of the Negro shortly afterwards was 
found to incline very much more to the south, appa- 
rently turned off by the prolongation of a chain of 
hills fiom the north, which ecjually determines the 
course of the Neuquen higher up, and as far as the 
eye can reach from the point of its jonetion with the 
Negro. 

Through these hills the Negro has either found, 
or forced a passage, winch on either side is bounded 
by steep, rocky escarpments, rising 500 or 600 feet 
above it; and here the stream ran with such violence, 
that it was with the greatest' difficulty the launches 
were dragged on, one by one ; a difficulty further 
increased by the shallowness of the water, which 
made it necessary in many places to deepen the 
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^MiL pick-axeb, and to milaiid 

^ ^jA'xy 'AHMT cugoes eonsidenUe 

> .mmm&«a^ 4iinr«dible fatigue to the mim, 
siMBk Mrvioe^ aad suppovtel cdy 
»Ata ^ pt fi a i oni they Had with them. 
^> fsmuM ^^veiled with workiug lar days 
.m «Mi«r» and they were covered with 
un jito* «f the flies and musquitos which 
KiiMAik^ ^kbovc ita surface. The scurvy 
.*aid :iiNM «f theiD became serionaly ili : 
uey tell iu with some apple-trees, the 
Hiiich waa a great comfort to the aick; but 
.fc^cayyad paak ef the Ceno Imperial^ aa 

tHi wiiule range of the Cordillera, was now 
wcw beforfl tbem; and the hope of beiiig 
t .^MiiuiuBkalioii with VaUivia gave them 
,x,ku*%^> redoubled their exertioiib to reach 
ouiiitt>'a.#iid. 
«^ wmAb were sfient in making a die* 

k i04^«Miie leagues from the Neuqueu. Tliis 
.^.H '.ikwiw «n the 2dth of March, to the foot of 
, y^i rMilfa of the Cordillera, and to an island 
« 'Uii^ mi a half long, where the mam stream 
c^wi 1^ Wibrmed by two dietinet rirera, there 
,^ o|^]ioiite direetiona; the one coming 
•M ^^«Mb» tiie other from the luirth. 
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, ^ti^s ^ M bwl anany d«r 
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As they knew by their latitude, which a little be- 
fore reaching this point they had found to be 4(f 2' S., 
that they were already to the south of Valdivia, Vil- 
larino had no hesitation as to which of these rivers 
lie should attempt to ascend. Before ^ n i n on , how- 
ever, he determined on giving the men a day or two s 
rest, of which he availed himself to make a short 
excursion in his little boat up the son t hern lurk, 
wluch turned out to be a river oi some magnitude. 

At its mouth, he says, even at that time, when 
the waters were at their lowest, it was about 200 
yards across, and about live feet in depth ; its course 
from the S.S.W., running with much velocity through 
a deeply-cut channel over a bed oi large rounded 
Stones : the country, as far as could be seen, was a 
desolate mass of gravel. Some little way up, they 
found the burial-place of an Indian cacK^ue, over 
which two stuffed horses were stuck upon stakes, 
according: to their custom ; further on, the shore was 
strewed with the trunks of many large trees brougiit 
down by the floods ; they were of various sorts, but 
principally pine and cedar, probably the same as 
is shipped in large quantities from the opposite 
side of the Cordillera, and from Chiloe, for other 
parts oi* Chile and Peru. From the Indians they 
flubeequently learned that dense ibrests of these 
trees were to be met with higher up the river. 
How valuable they would be to the settlers un the 
Rio Negro, and how easily they might be floated 
down to them ! 
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Villarino named this river the Rio de la Encar- 

nacion. By the Indians, it is called Linie-leubu, or 
the river of leeches : indeed they call the main stream 
80, duringf its whole course to the junction of the 
Neuquen ; after which, they give it the appellation 
of Guri-leuhii, the River Negro. They described 
it as proceeding from the great lake of Nahuel-huapi, 
where, iu the year 1704, the Jesuits established a 
mission, which was afterwards destroyed by some 
liostile savages, and the Fatheiis jiiurdered : — The 
vestiges of their habitations and chapel still remain, 
and that part of the country is caUed by the Indians 
Tuca-malal, probably from some allusion to the 
ruins ; the inhabitants call themselves Huilliches, or 
the southern people. Through them, to Villaiino's 
surprise, the Pehuenches Indians, whom he shortly 
afterwards fell in with, had already received accounts 
of the establishment of the Spaniards at San Ju- 
lians ; the news had doubtless been carried to them 
by the friendly Indians, with whom Viedma had 
been in communication at that place, and whom 
he speaks of in his diary as having gone northward 
on an expedition which lasted four monthsi to buy 
horses from the Indians in that direction. 

But if the Spaniards were surprised to hear these 
people speak of their countrymen at San Julians, 600 
miles olf, they were much more so, to be asked by 
them if the war between Spain and England was over. 
In this, however, it turned out that they had a more 
direct interest than might have been expected ; cer- 
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tain articles of European manufacture which they 
ba(] been in the habit of purchasing ironi the Vai- 
diffianB haviiig beeome aewce and dear, fipom the 

interruption of the trade of that place with Spain ia 
ccMiseqiieaee of the war. VV1k> would have auppoeed 
that Hie Indians of Aiaocania could have known or 
cared whether Englaiid and Spain were at war ur not ? 

HaYiBg taken this eoraory view of the £ncarnadon» 
Vfllaiino returned to eonftiniie his voyage up the 
northern branch of the Negro, which is called the 
Catapnlicha by the Indians. It would peihape be 
more aocreetto oonsider, as they do, the Eneamaeion 
as the upper part of the Negro, aud the Gitapuliche 
as an afflueiil joining it from the opposite direetbn. 
Its shallowness prevented their making mueh way 
np it; alter much labour and difliculty, in twenty 
days <hey had only advanced ten leagues^ and then 
all hope of getting fnrther was at an end. This was 
on the ITth of April, when they were in latitude 39" 
40*, over against Valdivia. 

The Catapuliche runs along the base of the Cor- 
diiieni* distant five or six uiilai; it is joined by 
several streams from the mountains, which irrigate 
the intervening slopes and jilaius, and form gwd 
pastuie-grounds lor the Indiaas ; and here they 
feund their old acquaintances, who had run away 
from them lower down the river ; and u hu, nothing 
abashed by what had passed, came at once to the 
boats to beg for spirits and tobacco. 

Viliarino, restraining his indignation at their 
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eiirontery, renewed his intercourse with them in the 
hope of obtainiDg their asoBtance in leaehiDg Val- 
divia ; which, by thrir aeeoimts, was not more tlma 
two or three days' journey distant acruss tlie mouu- 
taine. Deputations arrived also fixHn the Pehn* 
enebes, and Ancaves, Araueanian tribes in tlie 
Deighbouriiood, who bhuwed a great readiness to be 
dT any use;— they brought the Spaniards fruit and 
other necessaries, and everythiu^^ promised a speedy 
realization uf tlieir wishes to be placed in communis 
cation in a few days with their countrymen en the 
shores of the Pacific. At the moment, however, 
when they were looking forward to the speedy ac- 
ooropUshment of this ohgecty their hopes were blasted 

by an unlucky quarrel amongst tlir Indians them- 
selves, in which one of their principal caciques, 
Gudianipilqai, was killed. His followers rose to 
avenge his death, and Chuliiaquini, the chief who 
killed him, fled with his tribe to the Spaniards, ear* 
nestlysoVciting thrir protedbn ; to obtain wfaksh tlie 
more readily, he told a plausible story of a general 
league being formed amimgst the Indians to attack 
tbem on lihe first fovourable opportuinty, and tfiat it 
was in consequence of his refusal to join in this coa- 
lition, that the dispute had arisen which cost Ooeli* 
umpilqui, the principal in the plot, Us life. As this 
Guchumpilqui was the leader of the tribe they had 
met Willi on the Rio Negro, whose mancsnms had 
already im[)ressed Viilarino with the belief that he 
meditated some such treachery, he was quite pre- 
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j>ared to credit Cimlilaquiiu h tale ; and thinking it at 
any rate advisable to secure the aid of some oH lbs 
samigae* he too readily proanaed.him the protoctioii 
lie asked for. This brought the expedition to an end. 

As soon as il was koowa that the Spaoiaids were 
disposed to take the part of Chulilaqium, they 
regarded as declared enemies, and prepaiations were 
made to attack them. The Indians wete bent on 
avenging the death of theb chief, and it was soon 
eyident that^ as to communicating with tlie Valdi- 
viane under ihe circniDStaiiees^ it was oat of the 
question. Afler some fruitless efforts, at any rate, to 
get a letter conveyed across the mountains, Villarino 
was rdnetently obliged to make np his mind to fe» 

turn. Since entering the Cat;i])ulichc, much snow 
and rain had fallen, which had increased its depth as 
mucsh aathreearfimr fieet: it had become in &et a 
navigable river, instead of a shiillow stream. Their 
Indian allies helped them to lay in a stock ot' apples^ 
of wUch there are great quantities in all those parts» 
and of piuones, the fruit of tiie pine-tree, which, 
takeo oat of the hask» is not unlike a Barbary date 
in taete as well as appearance ; and with these sap- 
plies they once more got under weigh, the swollen 
sIreaiD cBrrying them down rapidly and sa£aly over 
all the shoals and dangers which had cost them so 
much toil and difficulty to surmount as they went up ; 
the iond too^ had put on a new appearance aRer the 
rain, and many places which appeared arid and steril 
wastes before, were now coveied with green herbage. 
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With Utde more than an occasional oar to keep them 

in the nuil-.stream, they went the whole way down 
to Carmen without the smallest ob&truciioa^ and 
arrived there in just three weeks from the time of 
leaving the Catapuliche, after an ahsence altogether 
of eight months. Thus it was proved to be perfectly 
practicable to pass by this river from the shores of 
the Atiautic to within fifty or sixty miles of Val- 
divia on the Pacific, the mountain-range alone inter- 
vening. 

To what beneticial account this discovery of an 
inland water communication across the continent 
might in tlie hist fifty years have been turned by an 
enterprizing people, it is diihcult to calculate. The 
Spaniards seemed rather desirous to conceal than to 
publish the fact of its existence. Till the expe- 
dition of General Rosas in IS33, against the Indians, 
no boat ever again went up the Negro higher than 
(Jiioleechel ; and but that I obtained possession of 
Villarino's Diary during my residence at Buenos 
Ayres, and published the substance of it in the 
** Journal of the Geographical Society," his enter* 
prize would probably have been consigned to per^ 
petual oblivion.. 

Chuliiaquim followed the boats, and settled his 
people within reach of his Spanish friends, in the 
neighbourhoo<l of Carmen ; but the Indians, in gene- 
ral, looked upon the new settlement with the greatest 
jealousy, and became extremely troublesome. 

In this state of things, Don Juan de la Piedra, 
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who it has already been stated was origiiiaUy sent 

from Spain to take eomniand oT the establishments 

in Patagonia, and who had never ceased to remon- { 

strate af^ainst 1^ act of the Viceroy, which deprived 

him df that command, was reinstated by orders from j 
the government at home ; and proceeded in conse- 
quence to the Rio Negro, to resume his fnnctloiis 

as principal Superintendent (1785) : over-anxious, 
perhaps, after what had passed, to distinguish him- 
self, instsad of making any attempt to conciliate the 
Indians, he boastingly took the field, and advanced I 
into their lands to attack them, with a force totally j 
inadequate to the purpose: the consequence was, > 
that he was surrounded and totally defeated. He j 
himself perished miserably, and several officers fell 
iniD the hands of the savages: happily for them, 
some relations of the victors were at the same time in | 
the power of the Viceroy, and the hope of recovering 
Aem by exchange, induced the savages for once to \ 
save the lives oi tiieir prisoners. ^ 
Amongst them w» Deo Leon Orta de Ro<». | 
father of the present Governor of Buenos Ayres, then j 
a Captain in the King's service, who turned his cap- 
tivity to soch good account, that he not only succeeded 
in an extraordinary degree in conciliating tlic respect 
and good will of the principal Caciques, hut hnally 
brought about a peace between them and the Vice* 
roy, which lasted many years, and deservedly esta- 
blished the celebrity of the name of Rosas through- 
out the pampas. 
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The Spanish government for a short time took some 
interest in the establishment on the Negxo: — ^up- 
wards of 700 settlers were sent there from Oalliciap 
and large sums were spent upon it ; but the expecta- 
tions formed of its importance were not realized* 
The colonists remained satisfied to cany on a petty 
traffic with the Indians for skins, instead oi launch- 
ing out upon the more adventurous speeulati<m of the 
fisheries upon the coast, and the authorities at Buenos 
Ayres, finding them more expensive than useiul, be* 
eame indiffisrent about them, and .allowed them to 
sink into tlie insiguificance of a remote and unprofit- 
able colony. 

Thus, in 1825, when the war between Buenos 

Ayres and Brazil broke uut, there were hardly BOO 
inhabitants. The blockade of the river Plate made - 
it then a resort for the priTeteers of the Republic, and 
once more brought it into notice. A small coasting 
trade is now carried on with it^ and man j seal-eldns 
are collected there to be sent to Buenos Ayres, as 
well as those of the guanaco, hare, skunk, and other 
animals^ biou^t in by the Indians from the deserts 
further south : it has of late years cdso furmsHed oc* 
casional supplies oi salt lor the baladeros oi Buenos 
Ayrss. 

Had the government of Buenos Ayres been able to 
exercise any eihcient superintendence over the adjoin- 
ing coast, the fishery of seals, and seal dephaols, 

might have become of importance ; but in the al>- 
sence of all control, the unrestrained and indiscrimi- 
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nate slaughter of the young as well as of the old 
aniniais has driven them from their former liauiits 
further south, where they are still found by the Eng- 
lish and North American iisliermen, ulio know their 
rookeries, as they are called ; and in the proper sea* 
8on» take them in great numbers. 

The Governor of Cannon is an o&cer appointed 
from Buenos Ayres, to the Junta of which province 

tlie inhabitants nuiue a representative. 
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CHAFTEB VIII. 

8YIRTVT8 AND DISG0VBRIB8 IN THB INTBRIOft. 

Malaspina Surveys the Shores of the Rio de la Plata in 1790. 
Bausra map« the lload to Mendoza : De Souillac that to Cordova. 
Azara, and other Otiicers. in 1796, fix the postlions of all the 
Forts and Towns in the Province of Buenos Ayres. Don Ijm 
de la Ctva crosies the Fampai, from the frontiers of Ckmeep- 
tion in ChHi to Buenos Ayres, in 1806. Attempt at a new 
dolineation of the Rivers of the PampM from his Journal. Hit 
account of the Volcanic appearances along the Eastern Andea. 
Sulpihnr, Goolt and Salt foond there, also Fossil Marine Re- 
mains. The Indiana of Arauoanian origin: Habita and Cus- 
toms of the Pehvenehet. 

Ptbdra's orders coniiiied him to the east coast of 
Patagonia, aa has been shown in the preceding 
chapter ; but in 1789 Spain sent forth an expt^iiition 
of much more importance, especially in a scientific 
point of view. 

Tlie ships employed were the Atrevida and Det' 
eubieria, under the command of the well-known 
Malaspina, who not only revised Piedra's and Vied- 
mas survey of the harbours of Patagonia, but» 
rounding Cape Horn, explored the whole coast of 
the Pacific, from its southern extreme to the Ru^siau 
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tetthiBflntB in Ae aorlh^west MakspiiiM, upon liii 
return, was thrown iolo a dungeon and deprived cf 
Ua pi^en» — why, has never tnmapired; nor was il 

tiU several years afterwards that those admirable 
^artfi, the results of liis labours, were published by 
ccder of Lsngara, the Spanish Minister of Maiine* 
which have since been so useful to modern navi- 
gators in the South American Seas» and will long 
be an faonoar to the Spanish navy. Malaspba's 
IKune, however, was nut permitted to be affixed to 
tfaewt neither hi|a the journal of his voyage ever 
heen published. 

It is only very recently that the details have been 
itiseofeved at Baenos Ayres of the £rst portion of 
his work, viz., the survey, in 1789, of the whole of 
the northern and southern shores of the Plate, as 
high up as the Parnna^ in which nearly 150 pmnta 
were fixed by him* In the Appendix all ihose of 
any importance will be found, in a tabular form, 
together with other positions, determined on good 
au thorit y . 

It was this survey, with the soundings aitervvards 
taken by Oyarvide (who lost his life in completing 
them), that furniblicd the materials ibr the chart of 
the river Plate, officially published at Madrid in 
1810: nor was this all that Buenos Ayres owed to 
Alalaspina : upon his return to Val piir iiso from the 
northwest coast, he detached two of his most intel- 
hgent officers, Don Jos£ Espinosa, and Don Felipe 
Bauza, well known iu this counti*y, to map the road 

H 
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across the pampas; and hf tham the true pontlom 

of Santiago in Chile, of Mendoza, San Luis, the post 
of Gutierres on the river Tercero, and other points 
along the Uiie> were^ for the firat tme* detecnuMd* 
Their map, so far avS it extends, is the best, and 
the only one oi that hne of couiitry« I hdliere, ever 
drawn by any eae eapable oCteldng ea oheervatiaii.* 

Whilst they were thus engaged in fixing one p:irt 
of the geography of the interior, the Viceroy turiied 
to aeeount Ae tenpomy sojourn at'Bueme Ayree 
of some of the officers attached to the conmiissiou 
for laying down the bonndariea under the treaty of 
1777 with Bortngal, and empbyed Aem in map- 
ping other portions of the territory under his im- 
mediate jurisdictkw. 

In V794 M« Sourreyeee de SooiUee, the eeito* 
nomer of the third division of that commission* 
kid down the line of load from Bueaoe Aym to 
Cordova^ and fixed thh Ii^ude of that eity in 
31° 26' 14". 

In 1796 AflttBt with Gervillo and other oAeM 

employed on the same service, niudo ;i detailed sur- 
vey oi the frontiers of the province of Buenos Ayies^ 
in the coune of wUeh they fixed the positkm of 

all the towns and forts of any importance between 

• 

BwoifeitT •! eamino qut ooaditi»4«ide YalpaniM i Bmm 49ns 
oomtniidft por lit oliMrfadoiies Mtroiioinieas que lueMm en mUik 
fulm en 1 7M Don M dtt Bspinosa y Don Felipg Bft<iti» OAflUct 
ds U IM AmSv-^ la dinoriM IMnaiaaa^ sio ISIS. 
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MdBnqu^, its north-murtini eitimiily, and tfie mcMH 

southern hend of the river Salado, beyond Chas- 
tomm. Timt river they fomad to have Hb. origin in 
a lake in latitiide 84* 4' 4V'« longitnde turn Bnenoe 
Ayres 3^ 36^ 3^' ; it is an insignifieant atreani, of 
tiMal impottanoe till joined hy the Fiofea. 

Thus materials were collected fat laying down a 
considerable portion ot country upon the very best 
attdUMMae; hok, like the enmye of die ooaa^ many 
years as ere suffered to elapse ere they were made 
available to the public. Beuaa's map was not pub-^ 
Hriiid tiU 1810, and H wna only in that the 

positions fixed by Azara in 17U6 appeared for the 
iisttiHie aa his in the filatiaticai Register/' pub* 
Bsbed that year at Bnenoa A3nea. De Sonilbc'i' 
might have remained unkiiovvii fur ever, ima ijot 
Siftor 4e Angelia lately hmugbt them to light; a« 
well na Mafauqiina*8 *«Fked Points on die Shores of 
the River Plate.'* 

Bat» after ali^ however Taluable were these data 
hi perfeelinf^ a knowledge of the eountry already 
oceupiisd, they led to no new discoveries, and by far 
die gimtar pert of the interior of the continent^ to 
the south of the Plate, remained unexplored, till 
bpain becoming involved in the general war carried 
anb^ween the great powers in Europe* her colonial 
subjects oil the shores of the l^aeilic began to ex- 
perience more or less inconvenience fnnn the stop* 
page of their ordinary trade. They firand that the 
sliips u liich used to visit them direct froui Europe 

h2 
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for die most part ran into the mer Flalib^ nter 

thuii encounter the increased risk of capture iu the 
longer voyage round Cape Horn; and it beaaine 
therefore to them an object of eonaiderBlilB tmpoit* 
ance to shorten, if possible^ the overhuid journey 
from thenee to the opporite side of the oontiant^ 
and partieuhrly to the eouttem parts of Chile. 

Tliis led to explorations being set on foot by the. 
public autiioritieB^ in the years 1803, 1804» and 1805» 
the result of which was, the discovery of several 
new passes over the Cordillera, south of Meadoaapi 
one of which, the pass de las i>amaa» was eiaminiMl 
hf the same M. de Souillac, already spoken of, who 
reported that at a very small expense it. might be 
msde practicable for the passage <^ whed^carriagas.. 

It only rcauaacd to be sliuwn whether or nut it Wcti> 

possible to travel in a direct line across the pampas 
from any of those passes to Buenos Ayres. 

In this state of things, Don Luis de la Cruz, an 
enterprising officer who had. seen much of the In* 
dians» offered to start from Antueo, in the provinoa 
of Conception, the most southern of the passes yet 
known, to endeavour to reach Boenoa Ayvsa by a 
straight course across the pampas. This proposal 
was aiccepted by the Governor of Chile* and in order 
to secure as far as possible the oo-operstion a£ tha 

native tribes, which indeed was absulutely necessary 
to the success of the undertaking, the Caciques of 
the Pehuenehes, who inhabited the ' country on the- 

eastern slopes of the Cordillera, were suuimoned to 
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bold a grand parlamento, or parley, to consider it. 
There had been long a iriendly iatercourse between 
liient «Dd the Spaokrds, who, moraom, had at times 
afforded them protection fiuni the attacks of their 
eaeuuea; they thereibre did aot beaitate on this 
oModD Id intunale to them that they expected in 
return all the good oliices and aid which they could 
fpve to Cnz and his party. 

They blended at the time appmnted, and after 
grave discussion after their ia:siii(H], which lasted 
aetend days, they agreed to take the expeditkxa* 
mider then* pnrtieiilar proteotion, and see it safe to 
JBuenos Ayres; Cgua, on his part, engaging that 
the Indinis wlio aeeompaoied him should be pre- 
sented to the Viceroy, rewarded with suitable pre- 
sents, and sent back in safety to their fhends at the 
emdnsiim of the service. This pact was ratified- 
mth much formality ; the hand of Cruz being so- 
lemnly placed in that of the most ancient of the 
Caffli|Bes, to signify diat thenceforward he waa 
under his special care. 

Whilst the expedition waa preparing. Cms spent* 
a eonple of days in an onsneeessfol attempt to get to 
the sunrmiit of the volcano in the vicinity of Antuco, 
wliick lie deacfibes as bdbig then in eontinual actioni 
and at times hnmin^- so strongly as to be visible^ 
from a very con&iderabie distance : but he was 
Slopped, and obliged to turn back, by a heavy fidl* 
of rain and snow, considered by the Indians as an 
interposition of the Deity to prevent tiie examinatioa: 
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^ a xegfam whUi liuBf ]i«U U «> be fiwbidte l» 

mortals to approach. 

Ob the 7th of April (1806), lOl )»ouig r^^, tkm 
purtj left the fort of BnUeiiar, near AqIqoo, to 

uicuce their journey. It consisted of twenty per* 
6004, Crus aiMl four oi&cers^i a fiuirveyor ta 
measme the daily dbtaneea, and fifteen attendnnla^ 
besides their Indian escort ; having with them carts 
and boraea and all thipga tbqr might want on the 
way. Striking acroas tibe pampas in aa direct a 
course for iiuenos Ayre^ as the nature of the country 
would permit^ in forty-eeven daya they arrived at 
Meiinqu^,* ihe north-western frontier fiirt of that 
province, having travelled, (^^cordiug to their nwa- 
sured daily joorneya, rather mora than 166 Ipagma ; 
—-adding 68 more for the distance between Melinque 
and Bueuos Ayres, made the total distance frooi 
Antuoo to that city, by tliis ro«ite» SS4 leaguea; 
—•being 75 less than the ordiuaiy pobt-road iiuai 
Buenos Ayre^ to Mendoza. 

The narrative which Cma auhsefnaatly diew op 
of this expedition is extremely diffuse, and wouJd be 
tiresome to most readers irom the extreme 
with which he has thought it nec essar y to detail tho 
daily discussions and parleys vvhich^ upon every 
trivial occurrence, took plaoe with the Indians. 

In a geographical point of view, the moat interest* 
ing part of it is that in which he describes the rivers 

* Position of Mehiiquc tix«<i by Axara, iat ^ 42' 24", long, from 
Buenoft A>ret 3° 3S'^ 
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from which I have attempted in the nmp to give au 
idea of Urn, diflhring, .aa wiU be «een, tcom tbM 

hitherto adopted. In this I have be^n also much 
guided by the observatioDi* ill my poMeiiflion, of 
the late I>r. GilUes, my eoRMpaodent fcr mvxf 

yeiirs at Mendoza, who hail himself been as far 
eotfth M the river Diaoiaate, uani hed taken great 
ipaiiia to eolieot infiimatioii ivipeeting die geography 
of thut part of the country. 

Die M. notion was» that naaily all the men 
■mith of Mendoaa noiliiig in cme wide «tieaiii» to 
which the Diamante, as one of the principal afHu- 
oali» gave tta aaoM, imn diceek wath into the lUo 
Negro ; and thk, aa I hate mantionad in the pr^ 
ceding chapter, was Villariiio ^ idea, and led him, 
mduNH heaitatipni to beliere thai the gxeat rim« 
whoee moath he expleired) and whioh, he says, be 
does not doubt would have led iiim to Mendoza^ was 
the Diamante. 

From a carefnl examinatioa of Crusoe journal, and 
ether data in my poaaession, I am satisiied tliis will 
he fannd to. he an error, and that the great rivef 
which hows into the Negro is the Ncuqnen, which 
Crua crosaed on the sixth day after he left Antuco, 
at the phee called Butacura» and about eighteen 
ieaguL's oil hih journey. Tlie Neuquen* is formed 
hy many streaoia irom that part of the Cordillera* 
an which Cma names, and the principal of which 

9^ 
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appear to be the Riiiqui4eaM» which deacends £nibi 

the mountain of Pichachen, and furtlu r north the 
Cudi-leubu» tlie drain of many small nvers. No 
one, he 8ays» doubts that the Neuquen, frrai the 
junctioii of the Cudi-leubu, 18 navigable as far a6 
the Rio Negro, and thence to the ocean. 

Proceeding in a north-easterly directioD, CSrus £bU 
in with another considerable river, as large, he 8ays» 
as the Nenqaen, called by the Indians the Cobu-* 
leubii,* whose sources they reported to be in Ae 
Cordillera of Curriliquin^ over-against the province 
of Maule» in Chile; and they spoke of seven riieia 
which fell into it in its course from the north lo the 
phiee where the expedition crossed it. Crus gays 
distinctly does mi faU into the Neuquen^ but, 
changing its southerly course about where they 
passed it, it ran eastward, in which direction the 
tFavellers kept it in view, at times coasting it, ibr 
several days, till at a place called Puelee it agiiin 
turned towards the south, taking thence, as the In**, 
dians affirmed, its course to the sea. Thb river, 
there can be no doubt whatever, is the Colorado, 
which falls into the sea a little to the north of the 
Rio Negro. 

The hilly ranges of the Cordillera were found to 

* Although in the copy of Crux's MS. in my posfer>sioii, an weii as 
in Senor de AriL'clis's collection, the name of this nver is written 
CobuAeuhu : 1 susjiert it to be an erroiieuus writing* for <^ V)/w-leubu, 
which siu;iiirjeg the great river. 1 Heliove this the more, as I find 
that people who have jonrnuyed south from Mendoza speak of it 
(at least ot what 1 luppote ta be the upfwc put of the suae tvm) at 
the JRio GraHde» 
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«iEfml about ten IcagiM htfoni Ae pm ol tbe 

ColHi*l6ubu» abore spoken oi, after which the pam- 
pas Qtmaneam, whkh cooliiroe unbrokea to Buanoa 

AjEC8» 

Two days after passiug Puelec, whence the river 
€obii4eubfi takes a sontberlj €Qiifae»aiid httvioggoiie 
about seventy-fear leagues bftbdbr daily computation 
inxn Antuco, the travellers reached the river called 
bf the Indisna CSIodMeiiba, or Ibe Rifer (priH 
bably a continuation of the Atuel), which, iniitini^ 
with the Desaguadero, or Drain of the Diamante, 
about five leagtias bdow whaie iliey erased it» die* 
charges itself into a vast lake about ten leagues 
^irther south, called by the IndiaJis the Urr64au«- 
({uen, or the bittsr lake 

In old times, according to Dr. Gillies, the Dia- 
annle^ whieh he says rises from the eastern base of 
OaiufiMnes Psak in the Cotdilleim, fioll into the 
Atuei a little below Fort San Rafael, where it will 
be eeea en neferenee to the map that the two rivers 
very nearly approxfanale ; but about twenty-five 
years ago it took another course, forming for itself 
a sefMvaBle cbaiuiel» by whieh it diseharges itaalf into 
Ae I>e8agaaiderD, which eanries to Ae oontfa the 
waters of the rivers Tunuyan and Mendo;^a> and is 
finally kwt with the Chadi-lenbu in Ae great salt 
lake above mentioned** 

• The track laid down on the map £roni Fort Sua Rafael along: the 
Dorthern bank ul the Diamante, to its junctii ii witli the Desaguadero, 
and thffiice M>uthward n\U) tlielBdiaa temtofy, wa» Uxed by connfs^ 
aaA fgwa me by Dr. CriUies. 
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The Ghadi-loiibaf aacof dif to CnuB» wm m« of 

the mo&t cousideriilile uf the rivers he had yet }>cLbbed. 
Hie pec^fia and lioreei criwtil it tmoiiiuiig, aad the 
baggage was carried over in a bafaa» a Bort ct Ud^ 
rait. It ionu^d the houudary of the kuds of the 
Pehuendiee^ and many weie the detMlea wUdi en" 
ined amongst Onm'e Indian oooi|iaaioaa as to tibm 
pfohable view which the trihea iu Urn pampas heycuid 
Jiroald telca ef the eatpedHion. 

One day it was the dream ef eome eM wnmaii, 
auQther, the augury ol a soothsayer* that excited 
Iheir double and alanne^ and made tiiem hentote 
as to the propriety or not of going on with the 
Spaniards. In their embarrassmout, however* they 
made a notable diseorery, wUeb wai no ether Aaa 

that ilvwx held constant coninumication with a spirit 
which directed him in ail his proceedings : — ^he 
wae obierved eootinually to lefifir to it» and the 
lipirit, whiih was his ^vatcIl, wa^ heard to give 
out certain mysterious sounds whenever eoneuUed. 
Oma had no desire to deeetvo dunn, but die ho» 
prcM&iou wa^ nut to he got rid of, atid it was so far 
ef uee that it inspired them with freeh eoumge to 
go en« 

It was determined, afler much consultation, to 
aend forward an ambaeey to the Caeiquee ef the 
Ranqnebe tribeSt who lived in Ae pampae beyead* 

and especiully to Carripiliun, the mo&t intiuentiai 
amongst them> to announce die approach of the 
exi>edition, and its peaceable object^;, and to en- 
deavour to propitiate them heJiuireliaad in ita lavour. 
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Vohmuildf, Gairi|iU«n waa in good hmmr^ and* 

ill the belief that he should gel presents in pri>* 
fartiom to tba importance oi ftbe exptditioo, ool 
only feeaifad tiham with haaaur, but ftaolfad to 

accoiDpauy them himself to Buenos Ayres, where 
Cms aaanred kirn Iha Viaeroy would weleoma hia 
arrival, and be to eolar ivlo tieatiaa with him 
for opening a new road thnmi^ his territories for 
the ^laaiarda trading b etwe e n Bnanaa A jrea and 
Chile. 

In tweuty-uine days after passing the Chadir 
lanho* and in forty-aeveo after their depftftnre imn 
Antuco, the traTellera arrived at the fort of Melinque, 
on the north-west frontier of the province oi iiuenoa 
Ayiea; wl»rei» whibt halting to refreah theniidTea« 

and to allow tlie Indiuiis to cclehriite their safe ar* 
iivai» according to their custom, in beastly drunicatt'* 
aaaa, aome straggling seldian, flying iran the maK 
broui^'ht in the disastrous intelligence of the landing 
of the Britirii tioops under GeMtal Jleraaiawly and 
Ike AH of Buanoa Ayrea* 

The dismay of poor Cnu at this unexpected mtei- 
Hgenee nay be eaaily imagined* Kniwwhared with 
a nomerous party of Indiana who had aeeompanied 
him across the continent, fax from their iiomes* in 
the eapectaiion ef the rich preaaota they were to ham 
upon their arrival at Buenos Ayres, and relying 
apon promises which it was now totally out of hia 
power to fulfil, he was in the grealeat embamvH 
amnt. 
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. To pnmeid was oat of llie qucttkm ; mid as lo 

goiog to Cordova, whither it was reported the Vice* 
rof had fled, it was evident that at audi a timci 
mattm of muA moie pressing iniportaDee would 
prevent his attending to the ohjects oi the expedi- 
tion. Hia reaouroea too were uttariy aThanstedi 
The Indiana, however, who soon heard reports 
of wiiat had liappeued, evinced a degree of good 
feeling •which oouid hardly have been expeeted 
from them under the sore disappointment of tiieir 
own expectations. Having heard iiom Cnui a i^u- 
fimation of the bad news, tbejr at onoe esprsaaed 
themselves satisfied that it was impossible for him to 
fullii liis engagements towards them, and aniiouuced 
their resolution to relieve him &a m any difiwilty on 

their accouiit by returning whence they ciiine. All 
they desired was» that he would duly report lo tbo 
Vioeroy that they had ihithinlly^ and as fiir as tiiey 
could, fulhlied their engagements, so that they might 
claim their .due reward in better times. The Pe» 
huenchea did not part without mu«di lanieDlatioi& 
ii'om their Cin-istian friends, and they repeated 
again and again their readiness to obey any ofdeni 
the Viceroy might be pleased to send them. Garri- 
pilum made the same protestations, and left one of. 
hie relations to proceed vrith Cruz in search of the 
Viceroy, exj)re8sly to make an offt r ol" any aid 
which the Spaniards might desire from the Indiana 
against the common enemy. 

Cruz found the Victroy at Curduva, who received 
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inm with kiiidiieBS* and paid e?ery altenlioii la the 
Gudqiie who aeeoinpanied hitn. He was equipped 

in a new suit of Spanish clothes^ and alter a titne 
disniiwed with pmenta and every demonatiailion ef 
fte high estimation in which the Viceroy held liie 
services of Carripiluni and his companions. 
. Bon Inns himaeli^ upon die leeeweiy of Baenoe 
A\ rt'.s, 1 <']);iii ed thither, and drew up the diary of his 
interesting journey, which, like those of ViUarino and 
Viednia, and many oilier faatereating papers of the 

saiiu' ^url, w as thenceforward consii^^iicd to oblivion 
in the secret archivo.* The various important fo-* 
fitieal erents wfaiefa ahortly afterwarda began and 
rajiidiy succeeded each other were, however, perhaps 
some exeiue for its remaining unnoticed. 

In deseribisg Ae eaalem parts of the CSofdiUem, 
Cm says that, at the time he was there, only the 
ivrfcaooes oC Antuoo and ViUariea were in aetivi^yf 
Hmhi^ the traees of olliers extinct mif^t be seen in 
every direction : — the evidences of their ancient 
eruptiops, he 'st^s* might be ibUowed far thirty 
leagues eoatiniiously :— he speaks, amongst other 
volcanic appearances, of hot springs resorted to 
by Ae Indians finr their meffidnal qualities^ and 
says so abundant is the sulphur in all those parts 

« An wdmmte, anneiedi to his journal, of the expenses whioli lie 
eriwirtii^fiwidlmitqBMtato laUit A> roaa ht bad pMMd pni»* 
liMdbb ftr Mifiaeas Iba vhola way Itam Antoeo toBama Ayiaa, 
■ada than aaMoal to w mova than 48,000 Spaniah dollan. 

t OaflidB VltMQf aaya that na laaa than fbnr vakanma, QOir In 
atllfily, aaiy ha aean firon ChOa. 
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that sererftl riven are strongly impregnated wWi 
it ; vast quantities also of bituminous substances are 
everywhere to be seen* and beyond the Neuquen, 
be says, there is an abundance of coal.* Nor is 
there good ground ibr doubting his assertion, since 
on the opposite side of the Cordillera, in about the 
same latitude, coal lias long been known to exist, 
and has been oceasionally used by the foreign vessels 
trading with that part of Chile. Near the sources 
of the Neuquen are mines of rock-salt : in the level 
lands, also, between that river and the Chadileub6, 
salt may at all times be collected from the surface 
of the ground, and the intermediate streams are ail 
mote or less braokish from its influettee. 

Fossil marine remains appear to abound amongst 
the iow^ ranges of the Cordillera which Cruz passed, 
not only strewed over the surftee at ooasiderable 
elevations, hut deeply imbedded in the soil, as might 
bs seen wherever sections were formed by the coursed 
of the monntain^lorreiits. 

In addition to his description of their country, 
Crw has added to his journal some account of llie 

* Ifeotl rally «aiit at tl» mmtm of tlw NsaqjOMW wUdi hs tapi 
is navigable to the sea, it is impossible to caleolate on the eztsot of 

its ftiture influence upon the prosperity of the neighbouring provinces 
wheneN^^r the people shall open thtir t y* » to the powers of ^ team- 
navigation. As yet, it would appear as if the peoplo of Mcndoza 
and San Luis had as iiUie idea of iha use even of a canoo as the 
Indians thcmsch'es, otherwise it seems hardly credible that the 
Spaniards i»houl(l nev^r hav^made the slightsst attem^ to send a 
boat down any one of these riven. 
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mtiinen and cottoms of thePehiieiidiefe ih<M loi-i 

diaos who take their name from the abimdauce of 
pine-trees in the lands they ooeupy, derive their 
origin frmn the Araucanian ra^ inhabiting the 
southern parts oi Chile ; as indeed do ail the wanr 
deling tribes finuid in the pampas from the 
tiers of Mendoza and Cordova to the Rio Negro in 
the south ; — they all speak a oouunon langMage, and^ 
if their eastoms in any degree varyi-it will only bo: 
found to arise from the greater or less distance they 
an removed.fjroin their original stf>ok« or as they am- 
broai^ Into ooeasioaal oontact vnA their Chrisdm 
neighbours. Divided and subdivided into innumerable, 
pet^ tribesf or rather jGunUy groupsi th^ iraader 
ham place to plaee in quest of pasturage ftr the 
sheep and cattle which constitute their sole posses- 
siona; ooinfiniudly qoanrelling and fighting with esck 
other» and rarely united by any eomnmi direct sare 
to make some ocoasional plundermg expedition against 
the defeneeless properties of the Spaniards on die. 
frontiers. Such at lea^t are the habits of those 
generally known as the JPampas^ .and Banqueles, 
tribes ; but of them I shall speak more partknlarly 
in the next chapter. 

The Pehuenchesi whose customs Cruz describes,^ 
appear to be a somewhat better race. They are 
not so far removed from their (Miginal stock in 
Araucania; and their vicinity to the Spaniards 

« P»auMi signifiBS 8 pine-tree. , 
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of Chile, and friendly intereourse with them, has 
had a maoifest influeiice in modifying their ori^pjodl 
habits. 

In person they are described as fine men, stouter 
and taller than the inhabitants of the plains, but, 
like ali the Indiaiis of the same stoek, in the hMt 

of disgustingly bedaubing and disfiguring their faces 
with paint. They wear a sort of cloak over tlie neck 
and BhouUersy with anolher square eloth ftn^bmeA 
rciuiid the loins, and those who can get them, little 
conical hats bought from the Spaniards, and the same 
sort of boots as are made by the gauchos of Bumios 
Ayres froiii the dried skin of a horse's leg fitted to 
Ae foot. The bridles of their horses are beautifiiUy 
plaited, and often ornamented with siher: sfnirs of 
the same material are in great request amongst them, 
and are eagerly jnuehased of tiie Spaniards. 

The women as well as the men punt themssbee: 
their chief ornaments consist of as many gold or 
silver rings as they can collect npon the fingers^ and 
large ear-rings, resembling both in sise and shape a 
common English brass padlock. 

Their habitations oonsist of tents made of hides 

sewn together, which are efisily set up and moved 
from place to place. Their principal food is the 
flesh of mares and eolts, which they prefinr fo any 
other ; if they add anything in the shape of cakes or 
bread, it is made from maise and com obtained from 
the Spaniards in exchange for salt and caltb» and 
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bimkcite, of the mmiufiictoie of their womeD, for it 

is rarely they remain loiii^ eiiougli iu the same place 
to sow and reap themselv^. 

Their Cadqaes or Ulflienes, as they eall ibem^ are 
generally chosen either for their superior valour or 
wiadom in 8peech-^-oecasloDally» bat not always, Ihe 
hoooar deseende from fiiAer to boo : they have but 
little authority in the tribe, except in time of war, 
when all aabmit implicitly to tiieir direction. ^ 
<^ lliey are not, however, entirely without laws and 
piiinshineiits for certain crimes, such as murder, 
adaltery, theft, and witchcraft, l^us he who 
kffle another is condemned to be put to death 
by the relations of the deceased, or to pay them 
a suitable compensation. The woman taken in 
adultery is also punishable with death by her hus- 
linud, unless iier relations can otherwise satisfy him. 
The thief is obliged to pay fbrwhat he is oooiricted of 
steal inc^ ; and, if he h.is not the means, his relations 
must pay for him. As to those accused of witch- 
craft, they are burnt alive with very little ceremony ; 
and such executions are uf frequent occurrence, inas- 
much as a man rarely dies a natural death but it is 
jMfibed to the machinatbns ^some one in commu- 
uication with the evil spirit./^fhe relatives of the 
decessed* in their lamentations, generally denounce 
some personal enemy as having brought about his 
end, and little more is necessary to ensure his con- 
demnation by the whole tribe: sometimes in his 
agony the unhappy victim names others as his aceonH 

I 
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plices, and, if the dead man be of any importance 
amongst them, they too are often sacnliced to Im 
manes in the same barbaioiia manner. 

As to their religion, they lielicve in a God, the 
creator aud ruler of all things, though they liave no 
farm of worahip : they alaobdieveintheiiifiiieiieeof 

an evil spirit, to whuin they attribute any ill tliitt 
be&U Uwm. They consider that God haa sent them 
into the world to do right or wrong as they please; 
that, when the btxly perishes, the soul becomes 
immortaly and flies to a place beyond the seai^ whsni 
there is an abiuid«noe of all things, and whsie 
husbands and wives meet* and live happily together 
agai^ 

On the oooasion of thrir fenemk, that they may 

want for notiung in the other world to which they 
have heen used in this» their dothing and aceont f ^ 
ments, and luins, aie buried mth ^lem ; - s ometimes 
a stock oi provhdons is added ; and when a Cacique 
is buried his horses are also shun and otuffiid with 
straw, and set upright over his grave. The inter- 
ment is conducted with more or less ce>remony, 
aeoording to the rank of the deoeaaed :*--if he be a 

man ut weight amongst them, not only his relations, 
but all tiie principal persons oi the tribe, asnfimhlr 
and hold a great drinking4xiut over his gum, al 
which the more drink, tht? more honourT^ 

They iiave great faith iu dreams, especially in those 
of their andeots and Caoiques, to wlmm they believa 
they are sent as revelations for the guidance of the 
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ton he on important occasions ; and they seldom 
UQfiertake any atlauv either ol' pensonai or general 
imfortaiuse, widurat mneh oontoltelkm with thflir 
diviners ixud old womeu as to the omens which may 
have been observed. 

Mufuige is an expeoflm oenmony to the bride- 
groom, who is obliged to make rich ])resents, some- 
thnee all he is irorthj to the paimto of hia love* b»* 
ton he obtaim their ccniBeiit* Tbtu dau^^fatm- aie 
a scnii ce of sure wealth to their parents, wiiiist those 
who have only boos ate often mined by the aamfe- 
Mee which i» required from tiwm on these oeoa^* 
Mima* Such as can afford it take more wives than 
one, but the first haa alwaya preeedenee in the 
household arran<;eiiieiits, and so on in sneeessioo. 

When a child is born it is taken with the mother 
innedialelir to the ne a re at stream, in whieh afier 
both are Imthed, the mother retnms to her houee>- 
bold duties, and takes part in preparing for the 
fnat that Mows. 

In almost all these habits, the Pehuenehes appear 
to Ibiiow the Araucanians, of whose manners and 
aostoma Mdina has given a fnll aeeoiint in hia 
History of Chile. 

The mother of one of my servants hved seven 
yean amongst these savages, and oonfinned Cma'a 
account on all the points 1 have here stated. In 
general, she said, she was as kindly treated by them 
aawns possible nnder the eireunatanees;— she had 
been taken by the Pampas Indians, and by them 

i2 
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8old to die Pehuenches, that she might have lesfir* 
chance of escaping and ever reaclking her own home 
again. Men, women, and children, she said, lived 
much more on horseback than on foot. 

A knowledge of their language might assist 
much to make us better acquainted with their 
country, for tlieir nomenclature of places, as well 
as of persons, is rarely insignificant. I have al- 
ready stated that the Pehuenches derive thdr name 
from pehuen, the pine-tree, which abounds on the 
slopes of the Cordillera where they dwell. The 
Ranqueles are so called from ranquel^ the thistle, 
which covers the plains which they inhabit. The 
Picunches take their name from pieun, the north.. 
The Puelches signify the people to the east, and the 
Huilliches those to the south : che means people. 

The following will serve as examples of some of 
the appellations of their Caciques : — Culucalquin, 
the £agle ; Maripil, the. Viper i Ancapicfaui, the 
Partridge ; Quilquil^ the Little Bird ; Guay(|uiante, 
the Sun ; Cari-mangue, the Condor ; Antu-maugue, 
the Ostrich; Pichi-mangue, the Vulture; Paine- 
mangue, the Old Condor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PROOmS OF WLUID DiaOOTKKT. 

Ignorance of the Bueiius Ayreans respcctmfj the lands soulh of the 
Salado previously to their Independence. Colonel Garcia's ex- 
pedition to the Sait Lakes in 1810. The Government of Buenos 
Ayrcs endeavours to bring about an arrangement with the 
Indiana for a new boundary. Their warUke demonstrations 
. wmim futile this attempt. Iffweh of army to the Tandi^ 
a&d OTSction of a Fort there. Some tMOWit of that part of .tbv 
eOQlltlj. Tlie coast as far as Bahia Blanca examined, and ex- 
tension of tlie fioatiflf-line ftr as that point. The hostili^ of 
tbt Indian naimitaaeaiittfte cany the w into tho heart 
of teir Tfliritociai* G^MbLBc?^ laaenes tan then 1AM 
Ctnistiaa oapthret. Dstaehments of hit anny ooevpjr the Cho- 
leecM, and iblloir the ooanes of the Riier 'Negm and of the 
Gstonid# tin iniigbl of the OotdOlflra. 

Having given some ai^uut of the explorations of 
the Old Spaniards beyond Buenot Ayres, I Bhall 

now proceed to state what has been done by tbeir 
successors since their inclepeudeace. It is incoiv* 
ceivable the ignoranoe wfateh* up to a very recent 
period, existed amongst even the higher classes of 
the people of Buenos Ay res respecting the Indian 
territories whieh immediately bounded. their own 
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lands to the souihward. It is indeed only by e 

laborious investigation of the history of their fron- 
tiers, and of the steps taken from time to time to 
advance them, that we can even now obtain any 
tolerable notion of the physical features of that part 
of the continent This, however, is worth the 
trouble, as it wiU furnish materials for laying' down 
a considerable portion of country hitherto mobt im- 
perfectly and erroneously described in all existing 
maps. 

One of the first attempts made by the Independ- 
ents to acquire accurate data respectmg the country 
to the south of the Selado appears to have been in 
1810, on the occasion of one of the periodical ex- 
'peditions to the great salt lakes in the south. Hbose 
expeditions formed a singular exception to the ordi- 
nary supineness and indisposition of the Spaniards 
to cross tiieir own frontiers. They consisted of 
large cuiivoys of waggons dispatched under direc- 
tion of the municipal authorities to collect salt &c 
the yearly supply of tiie city; escorted by a nulitary 

force to protect them from the Indians. Of their 
apparent importance some idea may be fonned 
bom one, of which an account has been preserved, 
and which took place during the time of the Vice- 
roy Vertiz, in 1778, composed of 600 waggons^ 
with 12,000 bullocks, and 2600 horses, and nearfy 
1000 men to load them, besides an escort of 400 
soldiers. The Indians, on these occasions, were pnK 
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pitiatod liy suitable pments, and» as Ae earaTans 

never deviated from their object, they became ha- 
bituated to tbam, and, instead of regadKng them 
wiA jeakasy, in general rather lodced forward widi 
eagerness for the annual tribute in the shape of 
preaents which the Spaniards wete ready to pay 
ihem for an unmolested passage across dieir terri- 
tones. They eveu lent the people their assistance 
al the salt-lakes to load their waj^gons in exchange 
for beads and baubles from Buenos Ayres. 
. The Viceroy occasionally attached sonie pieces of 
aitiUery to the troops, and generally availed himself 
of the opportunity to make a salutary display amongst 
the savages oi the military discipline and power of 
the Spanish soUierSt which no doubt had its due 
eft'ect; but no one tliought of turning these expe- 
ditions to any further account : — they never departed 
from the same direct and beaten track across the 
pampas, and nut the sHghtest pains were taken to 
eoQact any lurther iniarmatiou respecting the country 
beyond, s:t least in the time of the Old Spanish 
rule. 

The members of the National Gk>vemment» set 
up in 1810, were animated by a different spirit : 

they foresaw with the dawn oi their new destinies 
the prospect of their becoming a eommerdal people, 
and the consequent necessity of giving such en« 
couragemeat to the extension of their pastoral esta- 
Uishments as woukl tend to the multiplication of the 
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staple commodities of the eountiy. The extembh 

ef tbeir frontiers, and their due protection by mill* 
tary posts were consequently among the first ob* 
jects of tbeir attention; and when the annual ex* 
peditiou to the Salinas was about to set out, they 
took care to select an officer for the command of it 
qualified to reconnoitre the country and to collect 
such inloniiatiou as might assist them in detennining 
upon their future plans for an extension of tlieir 
territorial jurisdiction. 

CSolonel Garcia, the o£Oicer in question, had pre- 
viously seen much of the Indians on the coast 
Patagonia. He was of a conciliatory disposition, 
and was on many other accounts eminently quali- 
fied for the task committed to him. From the 
diary of his expedition, which is in my possession, 
it appears that the caravan or convoy placed under 
his charge, on this occasion, consisted of 234 wa^-> 
goas, with 2927 bullocks, and 520 horses atUiched 
to them. His attendants, including soldiers, weie 
407 : they had also two field -pieces with them. 
Nor was tius considered a large party, compaied 
with former expeditions with the same oliject ; in* 
deed Garcia soon found to liis cost that his force 
was hardly sufficient to secure hhn common respect 
from some of the many Indian Caciques, who, fnm 
the time of his leaving the frontier fort of Cruz de 
Guerra to his arrival at the Salinas^ successively 
besieged him with tbeir importunities for presents. 
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iqioaally of tobacco and spirits, and kept him in 
fxmtiaiud alarm, lest ibey ahould attempt to carry 
off bgr Ibroe. wbat thsy could not obteia bf 

other niL'Liub. Each who presented hiniscU called 
himseii maater oi tim iaada tbey were poBtuig 
iliKNigby and expeeted conesponding pveieiitB to 
purchube Lib permissioii to pass forward. Nor was 
lUa ttio worsl: it ajqMored lliat aomaddiig liad 
given no amongst tlio Indians to a snspidon of 
the ulterior objects ot the 13ueuo6 Ayreaos; aud, 
mdcr an anjimsioii that tbegr pfqjectod a fineible 
settiiement in tiieir lands, the Raiiqueles tribes 
from the plains south of Saa Luis and Mendoza» 
vder tfaair pnneipol Cacique Carripilum (the same 
spoken of in the foregoing chapter), had collectwl 
their £orcea witii the secret detenninatioa to emiea* 
foor to eat off the whole party. Fortunately the 

lidelily uf some of the INalches, or Eastern tribes, 
wiio hate, ami are continually at variance with the 
Annquebs, enabled Gardb to diaeover and dkeoneert 
Aeir hostile plans, and finally, though with cou^ 
lUerable difficulty and danger* to aecomplisb his 
object, and retom with Us eonvoy of sah-carta in 
saiety to Buenos Ayres. 

Amongst the results of this expeditkm was the 
drterminitiQii by observation of seventeen points 
along the line of road from the Guardia de Luxan» 
in latu 34'' 38', long, west of Buenos Ayres 2^, to 
the Great Salt I^ke in lat. ffT 13^, long, west of 
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Buenos Aym 4'' 51' ;» the wfade distaocs tnunaUed 

being 97 leagues, or, adding 24 for that from Luxan 
to the csfnital^ 121 from Buenos Ayres. Tiia jouiruey 
out oecupied 23 days, and the return 25 ; altoi^t ther 
the party was abfient just two months, viz., iruiu 
the 2l8t of October to the 2l8t of December. 

The only features which seem wordiy of remark 
along the road are the numerous lakes, which 
appear to be the coUectJons of the stresms from 
the western ramifications of the Sierra Ventana; 
the most consideraljle of which is the Ijaguna del 
Monte, ia kt 36' 58^» long, from Buenos Ayies 
3^ 57' ; its name, the Lake of the Wood, is taken 
from a large island upon it covered with hne timber; 
it is fonned by the river Chismini» and other streams 
from the mountain group so called; its width was 
estimated to be three or four leagues»aQdin the rainy 
eeaaott it forms one with the lakes of Paragoayos^ 
extending nioie than seven leagues to the south-west. 

Although the Laguna del Monle was salt» it was 
dbierved that die waters of some of the mailer 
lakes in its immediate vicinity were perfectly sweet. 
The same oIiBervatkm waa made at the Salinas ; Ibe 

* The latitude of the Great Salt Lain vm tftkan fimii about IIm 
oaBtBB gf the oortli sido of it, where tiie party were encamped* 

Id 1766 Don PeUe Zifor, a lieutenant in the Spanish nwfjfhmi 
fixed tba north-eeit angle oC the leke in let. 87^ lO't end 4^36' weet 
ef the meridian of Luxan (Guardia); eeooiding lo him the khe of 
Ckbendd Buey it in let. SS^S'.aad the Ouardia de Luxan in sr as'« 
Asaw Saed it in S4* SS' 36": 
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sweetest water was abundant in the immediate 
Tidnitf of the Great Salt Lake. 

Shortly before reaching the lake of Paraguayos, 
the Sierra de la Ventana and its ramification, the 
Chiamim, were, aeea and partienlarly observed: 
the Sierra Guamini burc south 15** east, and 
the Ventana south-east a quarter east. There tliey 
wue met by eeveral of the beet-dispoaed of the 
Caciques and their loilowers, who supplied them 
'With cattle in exchange for the articka thqr had 
with them. They aeeompanied Aem to the Salinaff» 
which they reached two days afterwards ; and to 
them tiiej owed their proteetioii firam the hostile 
Ranqudee and Carripilum» whoee treachery they 
. discovered and exposed. 
/ Speaking ijf the character of these IndiaoB, 
Garcia says they are remarkable alike for their 
cowardice as for their ferocity: their warfare is a 
sjfflilem of eonfiniial deceit and treachery, and their 
stolen \nctories are always signalized by savui^c 
cruelties. Nothing could exceed their submi8si?e 
obsequiousness to tfie Spaoiaids from the moment 
they knew they had an iiitiniuliun of their 
hostile intentions, and were upon their guard 
against them. The preyailing vice amongBt ttem 
all, even the best ol them, is drunkenness, — the 
Caeiq[iies set the example upon every occasion ; and 
it is seldom that their orgies end without Ae loss 
of lives, lor in their cups they are always quarrel- 
8ome?^then the slightest offence b remembered, 
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and they draw their knives, woanding and killing 
one auotber, and falliug upon ail» even their nearest 
relations, who would attempt to restrain them. Of 
all the Indians the Ranqueles are the worst : — they 
may be called the bush-rangers of the pampas : — ^i^ 
they cannot rob the Spaniards they will make war 
upon the other tribes, to carry off their horses and 
cattle. The Puelches, on the contrary, or eastern 
people, at that time settled about the Salinas and 
the uiouutanis towards the coast, were found to be 
more peaceably disposed : they were the possessors 
of large herds and flocks of their own, and ' the 
manufacturers of many aiticles in deinarul amongst 
the Spaniards, sueh as ponchos, skin-cloaks, bridles, 
and feather-brooms, which they used to sell to them 
at iiueoos Ayres and on the frontiers. 

The extent of the Great Salt Lake is not given, and 
Garcia says it was impossible to ride round it from 
the thick woods which lined its banks ; but, from an 
eminence a little to the south, he got a general view 
of it, as well as of the country for a considerable 
distance* Looking towards the south, as Dsu' as he 
could see, was one immense level plain, covered with 
pasturage : to the eastward, in the distance, some 
woods were visible, which, he was told, extended 
to the hilly ranges of Guamini and La Ventana. 
On the opposite side, to tlie westward of the lake, 
was a vast forest of chaftar, algaroba, and an infinite 
variety of other trees, which the Indians told him 
extejudt;d with little iuterruptiou lor tliree days 
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jomiie^ in that dinction; and they added the 

singular circiuustance that, about a day aiul a half 
off in the midat of it; upon a hilly range of some 
estenty were to be eeen the rninB of tiie brick build*^ 
ings of some former iiibabitaats (antigua poblaciou), 
ibaa^ ae to who they nMgfat have beeUt or when, 
they oeeeed to exWt^ they had not the anialleet no- 
tioD» neither had they aay tradition which oould 
throw light itpeo it The £rait»tieee> tliey said/ 
which had been pfaurted there, had multiplied ex- 
oeediagly, so that it waa a great resoit of ti» Indiana 
in their journeys amsa the fiampas, to gather 
figs, peaches, wafarats, and apples, and other fruits, 
of which there was an abundance for all tha^ 
went there. Wild cattle $lao, they said, were in tiie 
snrrounding forest, but they were not so accessible,, 
and were difi&cult to follow up through the wooda. 
Coknel Garcia fauarda no coojeetnie as to who 
eonld li;uc been the settlers in this secluded and 
lemotc 6pot» nor has any one else obtained since any* 
filitlier acooont of them. The age of the treee' 
might perhaps tliiow some light upon the date of 
ihs boikiingSy and I imagine that the nanwg alone 
ef Aoae I have mentioned are suAeieot to indicate 
that they mu&i have been of European Introduction^ 
and consequently that those who planted them amst 
hate done so subeeqnently to the discovery of that 
part of the world by the Spaniards. Nothing, 
I was loldt eodated at Boenoe Ayres which oonld 
throw any light whatever upon the subject. 
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Had the practice continued of carrying on these 
expeditioufi, it k probable that the Buenos Ayreans 
would have become better acquainted with the 
southera part of the pampas ; but, upoa the opeiimg 
of an unrestricted trade> the importation of salt from 
the Cape de Verd Islands and other countries ren* 
dered it unnecessai-y ibr the government to put itself 
to any expense about them ; and» as individuab with- 
out the protection of the troops would not run the 
risk of encountering the Indians, the Salinas ceased 
to be resorted to, and the people of Buenos Ayies 
became reconciled to purchasing of foreigners an 
article of which they have an inexhaustible supply 
within their own territory. 

Garcia proposed to the government to form a 
military settlement at the Salinas, to be the central 
point of a line of frontier to be drawn from die 
river Colorado across the pampas to Fort San- Rafael 
on the river Diamante, south of Mendoaa* This he 
conceived would effeotually cheek the depredations 
of the Kan(]ueles and their thievish associates^ whilst 
the friendly and well-dispoaed Puelches Indians to the 

south, he was tolerably assured, would at that period 
have been glad to have been brought under the im* 
mediate protection of the goivernment of Buenos 
Ayres. The principal Caciques of the latter were 
three brothers, from the vicinity of Valdiviay where 
in ihrnr early life they had learned to respect the 
Spaniards, and to appreciate the benehts oi keeping 
up a friendly and well-regulated intercourse with 
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iIhbl Novrbere had Ae king's offiem taken mth 
pains to conciliate the laative tribes as in i)hiie» and 
m well had that aystem of treating them answered, 
that, in the present case, these brothers declared 
th^ere waa nothing they deaired more than the per- 
BHOKiit eatahUafament of a more intunate eomieiioii 

between them and the people of JJuenos Ayres, and 
that they would gladly place tbeoiseivea and their 
ioUtmm under the immadiale prolaelkm of the go- 
vernment. 

But Gacda'a pkm embraieed more thaa cooU be 
done at onoe by the mlera of Boenoa Ayres; and 
partly, perhaps, on that account, and partly because 
aU their dkpoeaUe foroea and meana were ahortly 
afterwards required to earry on the struggle Ibr 
their independence, it was, with many other pro- 
jeola, laid aaide, and many yeara eb^aed ere any 
further step was taken. 

Nevertheless tiie reaulta of their new political 
ocndhioo devekped theniaelfea» aa waa antidpaled» 
and the increase of their trade led to the extension 
of their pastoral estahhshmenta. Although the go* 
vBrnmeat toeic no meaanraa for their protection, the 

people ot the country he^^an tu occupy the Luids to 
the south oi the Salado, which soon brought them 
mto eontaet and eolhaioD with the Indiana^ who, on 
Aeir part, looked with a very natural jealousy upon 
aettlementa planted without their concurrence on 
landa wUcih from time immemorial they had been 
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accustomed to consider as exclusively their owu 
The more peaceable tribes retired to the fastnesses 
in the mountains to the south, but the Ranqueles 
iuvl other migratory hordes retaliated by carrying off 
the cattle and plundering those who had thus in- 
truded themselyes within their territories. In these 
marauding expeditions they were often joined by 
some of the vagabond gaucfaos, deserters from the 
army, and such wretches flying from the pursuit of 
justice as^ in times of civil commotion especially, are 
to be found in all countries. By those unprincipled 
associates they were soon taught to look with less 
dread upon the fire-arms of the Buenos Ayiean 
militia, and even to use ihem, whenever, either by 
. Ae murder or robbery oi some defenceless estanciero, 
they fell into their hands. Nor was this the worst 
During the unhappy civil dissensions which broke 
out between Buenos Ayres and the provmces, some 
of the unprincipled leaders of the reckless factions 
which divided the Republic sought alliances with 
the Indians,* the fatal consequences of which they 
only too late discovered. like bloodhounds it was 
impossible to restrain tiiem. When once the 
weakest points were shown them, they burst in 

* In the life of the Carreras, given in the Appendix to Mrs. 
Graham s account of Chile, there is an account of some of th«c 
Indian forays in conjunction with Carrera'i tvoopt» particularly of 
their Miri riHul ot the town of Salto, and the eairyiag off from thence 
of 250 women and children, after btttoheriiig all the iimi» in ipito of 
•fory eflfort of thoir unnatanl aUiet to pnvont it 
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wpoa die fioDtittr Tillages, mmfering in cold blood 
the defenceless aod unprepared inliabitaats» ami 
canying off the.wemen ajid ohildrai iolo a flkftiy 
of the most horrible description. 

It. w«s miiUiJiest that the impunity with which 
dme outrages were cwninittfld arose , mainly 6om 
the total absence of any protection on the part of 
the governmeut lor those settlers who had advanced 
their eatancias beyond the old forte within the line 
of the Salado, and the public vuice called loudly 
tor some prompt remedies Sot the evil, the most 
eftcarioua of which appeared to be ihe adoption.af 
6ome one of the in-duy plans from time to time pro- 
poied for a new line of military poits to cover, the 
mial populatioii mith of that riTer; the hQly 
ranges of the Vuulcan, especially, seemed to pre« 
lent a natural frontier which it appeared only neeecn 
tery to oecupy to secnie the object ; but the in- 
tormatioQ respecting all that part oi the country was 
Still eomedingly imperfect; and it was delennined^ 
therefore, in the first instance, to send out an ex* 
ploratory expedition to examine them. This led to 
Colonel Garoia.heing again called upon to proceed 
tu tilt ^outh, with the double object of endeavour- 
ing to induce the Indians to enter into an arnmge* 
ment with the goyemment of Buenos Ayres for a 

new boumlary as the basis of u geiu'i ;il pacitication, 
and of acquiring precise infonuatiou as to the most 
di^Ie positimis for the establishment of military. 
posti> ill the hilly muges in that directiou. 
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The commumcatioiis lie had had twelve yeAra be* 

fore with the ieadiug Caciques of the tribes inliablU 
ing the coantcy eastward of the Salinas led him 
vainly to hope that tliote tribes at least might be 
brought to acquiesce peaceably in the views ol the 
govemment, and, provided they were left in posses- 
sion of the lands they occupied in the vicinity of the 
Sierra Veatana, that they would not oppose tiie 
oecnpation by the Buenos Ayreans of the mora 
northern line of the Vuulcan and Tandii ; but Gr.ir- 
cia was not aware of the great change which had 
taken place in the feelings and policy of the Indiana^ 
from a variety of circumstances, since his journey to 
the Salinas in 1810. 

The messengers, however, sent forward to an^ 
nouDce his mission were well received, and a re- 
spectable deputation, headed by Antiguao, one of 
their principal chiefs, was sent forward to meet and 
to conduct the ambassador and his suite to their 
toldoe at the foot of the Sierra Ventana, wliere the 
Caciijues of the Puelches proposed the uegociaiions 
should be opened, promising to invite thither at tho 
same time representatives from all the tribes of the 
PariipHs, not excepting the Ranqueles, and the 
HuiUichea or People of the South, inhabiting the 
lands as far as the riven Colorado and Negro. 

Under this escort, and accompanied by Ck>lonel 
Reyes, an engineer offioer, and about thirty persona, 
soldiers and peons, Colonel (3arcia set out from 
Liobos for the Indian territory on the lOth oi Aprils 
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1822. On the 12th they croBsed the Salado at a 
plaee where Hs depth alkiwad of the taft pamga 
oT earls, and wliere its width was not aboipe thirtj^ 
or forty feet ; this was some way above the juDctieit 
•f the Fioret» after whieh it baoomes a riTer ^ mm 
consequence, its breadth extending to 300 yards in 
the winter seaaon, when it ia impassable except ia 
cmioea. The next day they eroesed the SafaMUUo at 

the pab.s ot Las Toscas ; this stream falls into the 
Salado a little above the nv&r Florts, towarda 
wUeh they pmeeded Annigh a eountry much in- 
tersected by swamps, u hich obliged tiieiii to deviate 
eoatinaa% from their direct course. When near 
the Lake de lea Fdmderas, Ccdond Reyes, bemg 
desirous to take an observation, produced his 
sextant, which led to an unexpeeted but serious 
maniftelatioa of alarm and sospieioli on the pari of 
the Indians. Some foolish person, it appeaii'd, 
iphen they were setting out hsd told diem that the 
eonndsrioners had with them instranenls through 
which they could see all the world at once, and 
nothing would satisfy them, wlm they saw them 
brought out, that the Spaniards were not in dlre<^ 
consultation with tiie gualichu, or devil himself. It 
WSB Impossible to do away with this notion of thsin, 
which led to the inconveiiience of obliging the officers 
aUberwards to take their observations by the stars at 
flight instesd of by the ann in the day-tune. 
• About two leagues beyond where they crossed 
the Flores they verified its junction with the Ta- 

k2 
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palquen in a vast marsh. The Flores is in fact 
but the drain oi the waters^ of that river ; it was 
found to be more brackish than even the .Salado. 
In the thick jangles along its banks many tigers 
were seen* which, however, excited little apprehen- 
sion compared with the horseflies and mosqnitos^ 
from wiiose venomous attacks there was no escape. 
They followed the Tapalquen till thejr came in sight 
of the Sierra, distant ten* or twelve leagues, the 
Aniarilla iiiilis bearing south-south-east, and those 
of Curaoo southnBOUth^west ; between these two 
groups runs one of the passes frequented by the 
Indians in their journeys to the Ventana» where 
the travellers halted» and in the night, whilst their 
Indian guides were asl^p, by an observation of 
Mars, determined the latitude to be SGf" A5f Kf; 
the longitude they fixed at 54^ 13' from Cadis; 
variation 17° 10'. 

The following morning, making a pretext for 
lagging behind out of sight of their Indian 

friends, they reconnoitred the pass, and deter- 
mined with a theodolite the height of some of the 
lulls in its immediate vicinity ; the highest point 
of the Amarilla, or Tiuta group, called Lima-huida, 
south-east of the puss, was 200 feet, and the 
two peaks of Curaco, which they had seen at a 
distance the day before, measured, the one 270, 
and the other about 200 feet. A small guard--house 
or fort would edectualiy close tills pass against the 
Indians. 
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' To the fiouth of tlus part of the chnm the 
ccNDitry is a Baeoesnm of Ulls and dak8» watered 

by many streams from the Siena, and apparently 
well adapted for an agricultural settiement Taking 
- a ecmrBe about aoutli-eoaih-west, on the third day 
after leaving the pass ul Curaco they came ia 
aif^t of the aeooiid range of moantains, called the 
Kma de la Ventaoa, and arrived at Ae toldos of 
Antiguau their cuuductor, whose people, apprized 
of their approaoh» came out in great numbersy men^ 
women, and eUldren, to receive them. Antigoan 
lost no time in despatching messengers in every 
diieetioii to enmnion the general meeting of the 
CtMqam^ whilst Cdonel Oareia encamped widi his 
little party on the bordera of a lake, where it was 
determined that the grand parlamento« or parley, 
was to be held. Thither they were attended by a 
Mendly old cacique, Lincon, whom Garcia had 
knowB and made a friend of on his ibrmer expedi- 

tiuii, and to whose julvice and assistance they were 
in the sequel very essentially indebted* From him 
they leant that the chiefs of the Hanqueles were 
far from peaceably dlRposed, or inclined to take 
part in any treatiea with the goveimnent of Buenos 
Ayres for Ihdr lands; and that there existed gene- 
rally amongst the Indians much jealousy and dis- 
tmst of the Spaniards* in oonsequenoe of the mea- 
smes tkey had of late been taking with respeet to 
Aem. He warned them^ also, not to be surprised 
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at any warlike display which nught be nuide at the 
approaciuBg meeting, as it wajs probable tbat Ito 
Caioqitai wouU ami thttiiielra of the oppovtuiii^ 
to show tbfi uumber of fighting men they could 
coomuuid* 

It WIS fertniiste Ibey kad Bome such noliee of 

what they were to expect; for when, in two or threo 
days afterwardi, the ladiane aBMnbiad* they oei>« 
tamly made an appearaoce mnoh more like a genoral 
gatiiering of armed iorces for war tiian of uego- 
oiaUiia fiir peafe* 

On the day appointed for the genend conferenee, 
a body of about 200 men made their appearance 
at aa eerly hour, feraaed in battle array, and aknrly 

advancing towards the coiiiiiiissioners' tents to the 
aound of homi (cornetas). On arriving within a 
■hort distaoee, they faroke into amail partiea» attain 
ingloud shouts, and char^int: ovt i the, plain, making 
oiita and thnifita in tiie air right and ieit with their 
aworda and lances, and then wheeling about and 
riding round and round their leader, who apparently 
directed these manoeuvringa. The prindpal olgeet 
Y>f all this, the eoimnisskiners were t<dd, was to drive 
away the gualichu, or evil spirit, whose secret pre- 
aenoe Aey apprehended might otherwiBe maliebasiy 
influence the approaching negocialioiis. 

The trappings of some ol the iior^s of these 
wanioia ware eariovsly oniainented with beada» and 
liuug about with little bells. Several of them wore 
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a sort ai' keliiiet, and a buif coating oi liide, so well 
fVBpared as to be ptrfbody toft aad flauUe, tlioui^ 
9&mmk times dcmble ; the helmets made of it are so 
tough as to resist the cut of a aword» and sometimes 
are b«dlet-proof. 

This was l>ut the advanced-guard of a numerous 
hosi which aiter wards came in vmw, covehug the 
ImiMiii, and naUng nailjr a yetf impceing ap- 
ptiarance. Altogether tliere might be something 
WNPB tban 3000 lightiiig aiea regularly maivbalM 
under their reepeetif» Caciques in mne diviiieaSfc 
Thougli these Indians belonged to the sm^disant 
fnmitf tribes^ the oommisrioneffs eoold not ftil ts 
be stmek at ooee with die quantity of arms and 
accoutrements amongst them, which were maui* 
iMtly the spoils of war end of their own eountrymea 
nnndered on the frontiers. Itieir whole demeanour, 
too, was insolent and arrogant in the extreme, par- 
taking infinitely mm of defisnee Aaa any real 
desire for a permanent peace, whk^ eaused many 
misgivings to Garcia and his offiucers as to the result 
sf tbeirniisHon. 

After a variety of martial mancenvrings, on a 
giren signal a great circle was formed, in the midst 
ef wlueli the Ulmsaos or principal CaeiqiMi, taking 

their places, comiuenced the parlamento by a pre- 

liminary 4iii*flftii^ -amongst themselves as to 
wiielii^<ir not titey should enter into any negoda^ 

tious whatever with the government of Buenos 
Ayres without tlie Ranqoeles. On this point there 
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were great differences of opinion, the m6st sagacious 
of the speakers alurewdiy progiiaaticaliiig, tiu^ 
unless the pe«oe was to be a general <MDe» tl wm 

useless to enter into it, inasmuch as, if hostilities 
oontinued between the Spaiuards end any of tho 
^bes, the rest could hardly faii» sooner or later, to 
be involved .in them. The majority, however, only 
anxious to share at.onee the presents whiob iJbey 
underatood the SpaniaidB to have brought wkh 
tbem» and of which they probably feared that any 
ciMypersftion of the Ranquales tribes woold dopdfo 
them of a portion » called aloud for an immediale 
treaty, and the commifiaianers were conducted, 
almoat by tone, to the place of deiiberotion, when 

a scene of e^nidi confusion took place, ever>' one 
desiroua to speak at once, and calling for the pre- 
sents. The cirde was* broken, and, the Infina 
rusbing in upon them, the officers with difficulty 
e&tricated themselves tram the press. 

After a tune the authority of the Oaeiqoea wao 
restored, and the conference resumed ^ the sole re- 
sult of which was, that the majority .present insisted 
upon treating at cmce with the Buenos Aymas on 
their own account, after which they said the com- 
missi<Miers mi^^t proceed to negodate, as they 
could, separalely with the Huilliches, or soudiem 
tdbes, and with the iianqueles. All this was rather 
a dictation, on the part of the Indians, thaa any 
mutual agreement ; but it was evident there was to 
be no alternatiYe, and the commissioners,, putting 
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the best face upon it, proceeded to distribute the 
guttler pirt. of the preients tbey had bfought for 
the occasion, — the possession of which, it was per- 
ieetiy dear* was the main, if not the sole object of 
the savages in entering at all into discussions with 
tliem. These Indians ull called themselves Pampas 
and Aucasas. . The latter .term, which signifies war- 
jBsrr, aeems to. be assumed by many of die tribes of 
Araucanian origin.* In the course of their parleys 
with.them» so fieur fiom finding them disposed, as 
Garda had flattered himself, to treat fer a new and 
nuure advanced boundary-line, they vehemently 
complained of the enfiroachments already made by 
tiie Buenos Ayreans, and insisted upon their with- 
drawing the establishments already formed to the 
south of the Salado. Garcia found it useless to 
argue ^vith them ; and, as his personal safety would 
probably have been endangered by a positiTe refusal, 
he thought it better to temporixe, and to promise to 
lay their representations before the government of 
Bimos Ayres oa his retuin, contenting himself to 
stipulale that there should* be peace in the meiUi 
tunc . 

Having obtained all they could get, the Caciques 
took their leave, leading off their followers to their 
respective toldos. The next day they were suc- 
ceeded by another and distinct party of the 

ealfioa tlMaMeim AuesMs. 
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HuiIHches or southern people, who, though fuiii^ 
moued to the general ooaiereiice, had not been ahia 
to aniFt in tiBie to take part in it. This tiibep» 

sented lv<mi a more martial appearance than the 

atimn* wad Colooel Q^cia, dfigohhing them* 

no fegimttit of embf couU hm made & man 

regular or better figure than these strikingly fine 
men. They were naked from the waiat upwanksp 
and wore a aort of heknel aiiinumBlad by ieatliara (a 
distinguishing feature in the dress of this tribe), 
vbiob added to their extraoidiDaiy atatuna. TiMir 
Cacique Uampilco, or the Uaek, wia upwirda of 
seven ieet high, and many utiiers were equal to 
and even taller. Moat of then were armed 
with very long lances, and, like the pampas tribes, 
had their lacea bedaubed with red and black paint; 
but their langoage waa diiefent» and, Gatda msf, 

identical w ith that of the people from the southern 
part of Patagonia, from whom he imagioea theai 
lo liare apning, and to the old aeeoonta of wheoa 
height he refers.* He speaks of them as a su|K;fior 
and finer raoe of men in every respect than the 
otheia; admirabk horaemen, and brave in ipnr» 
without the cruelty oi tiie pampas tiihes^ sparing 

*CfaMitmt»liMbdMCiMltelu^ 
peoptovMdiihmt fromdtt oihirIiidiaiitlwMin«willi. TiMli 
no pno^ hamwrt adcliiead of tlio diflbmiee of languogo, and I wm* 
pool tibqr iNM onlj a fwanr-fsnoffld btindi of the Anucanian 
tuuXy, as Iran tts IndkMi Viedma found at Sau Juliaa « m i 
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Aeir prisoiiers, aiid treating bticiiigeis with kiud- 

MB ud faospilalil^. They liad omm fxnm tha 
kads •ondi of die Ventaa, about the nren Cofe* 
cado 4Mul Negro, whei'e they had located thexiii»eives, 
enwdiffg lo tlMir oim eeeoimtp to avoid coUieMm 
with the Spaniards, with whotn they profimed their 
great desire to establish a solid peace. Tbe^ fipoko 
witli jcontflmpt and detaetatjon of the manuidiiig 
habits of the pampas tribes and of the Ranqueles, 
and oiimid at my time to assist in chastising them. 
This partf eoDsisled of 420 fighUng meiL They 

cuiiductt'd tlicui^^elvey very diilereutiy from the 

othen, and with gxieat proprioty, mseivixig thaok'^ 
Adiy what was gmn to tliein. 

Alter their departure, the commissioners removed 
to the lake where the Caciqiie X4inooB's people wece 
leeated, and whieh hora hia nana. Its sitoalioii 
was aijout iive leagues £:om the mouataiii-range 
fcflyeiid, something moire thaa three to the west of 
that on wUefa the eonferenosa had been held» end 
shout tive and a half from one named after f iohi^ 
koeoy; another fioendly Caeiqne^ .o{ whom XQOve 
hereafter. Frcmi this place, looking to the north**' 
.west, one boundless plain presented itseli to the 
eye* The Ventana mountain bore sonth-weet, eoD* 
tLiiding its lesser ramifications to the west-south^ 
west, as far as the Curumuala, a small group of 
hUla whieh may be seen running west to the more 
elevated range oi Guumini ; an extensive plain 
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running between them. The highest pcirt of the 
Guamini bore west lO"" north, and was lost in the 
boundless pampas beyond. 

* A stay here for a few days gave them a tolerable 
insight into the manners and cosfeoms of the nalmsp 
Nothing oodd exceed the lasiness and brutality, in * 
general, of the men, who» looking upon the women 
aa infiBiior bemgs, treated them as tiie most abjeol 
Flaves. Not only were they obliged to attend to all 
the ordinary duties of the faiiiiiy, but upon them 
also devolved the care of their husbands' hotaes»«al 
Ofen the tending of the sheep and cattle. P)(digamy 
was permitted, aud^ aceording to his means, it ap* 
peered that a man kept raofe or less winsa^ whidi» 
so far from causinfT jealousy, seemed gtiicrally a 
source of satisfaction to the ladies ibemselveB, inas- 
omch as it led to the lightening by snbdiTisioit of 
their domestic liibours. Unless engaged in some 
predatoiy excursion, or in hunting deer and gm^ 
naeoesy and oUier amaller animals, tor dieir akiiia, 
the men seemed to pass their whole tune in sleep* 
ittg, drinking, and gambling, the hahitnal Tieea 
of an the tribes:— tiiey aie pasmooately fbiid 
of cards, which they obtain .from the Spaniard^ 
and will play tor em at dice, wiiieh thqr make 
tihemsebes in^monsly enough, and, like ganie$(terf( 
in other parts of the world, will st^ikp their all upon 
a throw, reckless of reducing their ftmilies to utter 
destitution's^ 
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In e$A toUoy or tent, whidi w made of hite 

stretdieU upou canes, and easily removeable from om 
phee ta aiiolher» five or six famiUes, barely aopa^ 
rsled from eieli other, perhaps timity or thirty 
persons in all, were closely huddled together in the 
nmi hociiUe state of filth imaginahlo ; indeed, in 
many re^j)ects, they were but little removed in their 
bahitft ixom the brute creation. If fuel was gcarce^ 
aa ipaa often the eaae in the p w^ypji f, they cared not 
to cook their meat, but ate it raw, and always 
drank the wann blood of every animal they killed: 
— 4ike beasts of prey, there wee no part, even to the 
eoDtants of the stomach and intestines^ which they 
ijfoukl not greedily deroor. > 
^ Ihof were sttpentitioiia in the extreme, and the 
credulou^s dupes and took oi a few artful men, who 
are to be found in every tribe^ and in realitf 
direet all ita eoneems by pretending to faefril the 
future> and to divine the cause of every evil. They 
are called madUi, or wiaanbt and there ia no 
tribe widiout them, and which does not impliddy 
submit to their decisions and advice. Their word 
ia la;ir» and the Gadqne efen, equally with the 
rest, submits to it.> The commissioners themselves 
were nearly made the victims of the malice of some 
cf theee wreto iMB ^ who probably antieipaled a ahaie 

of the plunder, if they could have induced their 

eeontrymen to destroy them. The old Camfm, 
named Fidiiloncoy, already mentioDsd aa filing 

aw the toldos of linoou^ and whose life was of 
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gveot oonBeqMaoe to his tribe, iiall aerkmsljr 01, ftod, 

according to custom^ the machis were asseinbled tu 
promNmoe on tho aatme ot Ua oompkiiit» and to 
denomioe duNie whose evil mudiiiiatioiw or infliunMio 
could Iiave reduced him to such a state, lor in all 
each eaiee eome one mnst he leepondUe, aad» once 
denounced, his life is seldom spared if the patient dies. 
In this case the machis ummimously ascribed the 
oM Gacique'e iilnees to the preeeneeof the CbtiiAum, 
who, they declared, had brought tlie (Tiialiclai, or 
evil spirit, with them, probably deriving the nolioii 
from the leport spread by their guidee l eepee tf i^ 
the supernatural powers of the instruments they 
wete known oocasionaily to oomolt. If die oM 
man had not fertanately reeoTered it might liave 
gone hard with them, for their lives would cer- 
tainly have been in great peril. As Qarck obaemiy 
it woaM have been a pretty ending of their embassy 
to have been sacrificed to the manes of old Pichi* 
ihMiooy by the mad maehis. 

Z Notwithstanding the excessive nastiness awl liltli 

of their general habits, the women seldom failed te 
perfenn their daily ablvtioiii, repairing the firet thing 

in the morning to the neii^libouriiig lake to bathe 
with their children, although the cold was so in* 
tanao, that tiia anow nightly beat thrangh thenr tanli 
during the whole time the commissioners were 
tbere. Amongrt these finnalei were some Clma* 
tian girla, eaptivea, whose frtr akin waa but too 
strung evidence of then: origin, and who Gcemed 
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from habit to suffer as little from the severity of 
ike Goki as their du&ky miatresses. Tlieir uoiiur- 
taxMute lot. exmM the atiDDgcrt jfeetisgt «n the put 
of tlie commissioners, whose interposition to obtcain 
fthttr iilwalion they pleaded in^ bm well they mighty* 
nitb teen and the meet aarnefll entreetiei. Nor 
leere the oSic&m backward hi urging upon the 
Geeiqaee evety argimieol to indiice them to gifio 
Aem up ; but it was amoDgtt the greatest of theii^ 
4iiappointments to iiad all their efforts on tliis point 
«MviUiiig. The Geciqiaee deehued they had no 
power in a case touching the spoils of war, which, 
according to their law8» were the sole property of 
the iudlf idual eaptof8» to whon they refefred then 
to make the best bargain thev could. These brutes, 
0. beiag applied to, demanded in general so ex- 
tmpagsDt a nonoin aa to deetroy at onee eitery hope 
on the part of the poor women themselves of its ever 
being raieedpBieir relativea in general being of the 
labonring elasiea employed in the eatmriai on the 
frontier; in many cases they too were no longer 
m exiatenee^ having periahed in the aame inrenda 
of aayegee whieh had deprived them of theie 

In expOflMaon thai tke treetiea to be made wiOr 

the I Indians would have led to the immediate libera^ 
tion of &U prisoners, some poor people had obtained 
leave to fidhnr in the train of the eemmieaionera, in 

the hope of hading tiieir wives and daughterb, and 
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carrying them Imk with tliem ; and a most nftirf- 
ing sight it was, as may well be imagiiied, to wit- 
ness their meeting again, and tender embraces after 
00 cruel a separatum ; but it was piteous indeed to 
behold their subsequent despair on finding that die 
interference of the commissioners was unavailing, 
and that the purchase-money demanded for the pci- 
soners was totally beyond what they could ever hope 
to raise* The parting again of these poor people 
was perhaps one of the hardest trials to which 
huinau nature could be subjected. Husbands and 
fathers forced to leave their wives and daughters to 
the defilement of iMrntal savages, with scaiee a 
hope of ever being able to obtain their release; it 
need hardly be said that force was necessary to 
separate them, and to restrain tlie men firom aets of 
violence ^vhich might have compromised the safety 
of the whole per^* 

• If slavery as carried on by Christian nations 

pears so revolting to all our better feelings, and 
excites our strongest sympathies on behalf of the 
negro, whose condition, after all, is often per- 
haps in reality ameliorated by being brought under 
the protection of humane laws, and within tl|e pale 
of Christianity, what must it be a\ hen the case is 
reversed, when the Christian womaut brought up in 
at least the decent and dcMnestic habits of dviliaed. 
society, falls into the power of a savage, who^e 
home is the. desert, and who^ though little removed 
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n U» mm haUts ftom a baask of prey, looks down 

upon the weaker sex as an inferior race, only made 
to be mbjeel to his brutal will and caprice? 

Though t\m unbappy conditloD of theee poor 
women excited tHe sensibility of the oonmiissionera 
&r an iDStant» it roused also tbeir nme manly £Bel« 
insf8» and satisfied Ihem that the government of 
Buenos Ayres owed it to ite own honour, and to 
knnmoity, to act with energy, and make some efiift 
of force to rescue these poor victims from the con- 
sequenees of their own supine and too lenient pdiey* 
It was indeed evident that any attempt to secure a 
peniiHueut and satisfactory state of peace would be 
futile without such a demixiBtration as would act 
upon Ae fears of the Indians, and oblige them to 
imbmit to audi terms as the goverumeut might de- 
Isnnine to impose upon them. 

Under this conviction the officers would have 
returned at once to Buenos Ay res, had they not 
bem earnestly soticited by the inhabitants of some 
other toldos abont the Sierra Ventana to visit them 
before their departure ; a request they acceded to in 
the hope of its enabling them to aequiie some geo- 
graphical information w ith regard to that range. 

On the 2nd they set out with old Linoon, who in- 
sisted upon escorting them as far as the place of ren- 
dezvous. Their course lay west-south-west, through 
an undulating country, rich in pasturage, and studded 
with small lakes, about which were gensrally found 
small groups of Indians with tiieir cattle. These 
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lakes in the sunimer eea«m are for the moat pari 

dry, and then i he Indians remove within re(icli of tlie 
iDountaia-sireams. Towards eveuiitg U&ey pit4;hed 
their teata on the banka of a stream eallad the 
Quetro-eique, the VenUna about two and a half 
leagues distant, whens they found a large encamp* 
ment of Indians, who reeeived fiiem with rejoieings* 
As £ur as the eye could reaeh the plains were 
covered with thmr cattle and sheep. 

Whilst waiting tor the assembling of iheOariq 
the othcers devoted two or three days to surveyiog : 
following up the Qyetro-eique about three and a half 
leagues, they traced it to its sources on the side of tlie 
Yentana. The height of the principal mountain, 80 
called, they determined by measurement to be 2500 

feet above the level of the plain iruui which it 
.rises/ To the north-west a chain of low hills 
extends as far as a break by which they aie 
separated fium the minor group called the Curu* 
mual^ Through tliia break run two amall streanii^ 
tibe one called Ingles-malhuida, fmn the drami* 
stance of aa Englishman having been put to death 
by the Indians thei^ the other Malloleuf4, or the 
White River; the couree of both is from south- 
west to north-east, running nearly parallel with the 
Qu^stro-eiqQe, and alL according to tlie Indian 
counts, losing themselves in extensive marsh be- 
yond. The rivers Sauce-grande and bauce-chioo* 

* Captain Fitzroy determined it to be 3360 feet aiwi>€ the level *^ 
the 9ea^ (|uua which lU tfue dLhiaucc is 46 miltts. 
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vUeh htk into fiahk Blanea, rise from the southern 

declivities of this rane^e, accurding to the same autho- 

Irity. Beyond the Curumuaia k the group of the 
Gkuuniiii, the most westerly part of this ran^. An 
, observation takeu iiom their tents on the Quetro- 
L ei^ae gave the latitade dT 6ff; longitude from 
j Oiilk 56^ W ; and thenee a dear day g^ve them 
J a general view ot the whole range. The V entana 
boie aottth 18° west, prolonging its ramifications to 
! south 40° west. The Curumual4 south 60° west, 
^ extendiijg to bO°* The Guamini extended through 
I aOP M ht tM wmt W north. Th« whole range I 

m^Ly be described as running from bouth-south-east 
to north-north-west. The variation hy repeated 
ealcnlations was 18^ 80, at the other range it had 
hei Ml found as stated to be IT* 10^, and at the Lake 
of Folvaderas 16° d(y east* 

When the Caciques and their foUowem were all 
assembled there might he about 1500 men, who 
' wm paraded by their ehiefii much in the same 
! maimer as before described. The same ceremonies 
f to drive away the gualichu, and the same preiuni- 
\ nary discnssiona amongst themselvea, before they 
commenced their parleys with the officers ; and these 
\ terminating precisely in the same unsatisiactory and 
indefinite manner. The presents it was evident were 
i the only objects contemplated by the savages^ and» 

( * AtBoenot Aytm tha tariation in 1796 vas 16* 4S'MSt; in 1769 J 
itvM lavas'; soAteiaiailvMlSiaMt 

[ l2 
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when these were not produced quite so quickly as 
they expected, an attempt was made to seise them 
by force, and the officers themselves would hare been 
stripped, if not sacrificed, had not old Liucou bravely 
protected them/ and killed upon the spot with has 
own hand two of the most forward of the assailants: 
cowed by the old man's intrepidity, and the prepara- 
tions of their escort to defend themselves, the wretches 
slunk away, and so ended in blood and confu^^ioti tlie 
labours of the commissioners. To old lincon they 
owed their lives, and subsequent safety on their road 
back to Buenos Ayres, whither they were glad to 
return as fast as they could, under an escort ftir- 
mshed by him and some of the more friendly tribes 
of the Huilliches. 

Their route homeward was by the Sierra AmariUa* 
on the eastern slope of wMch rises the river Barancas, 
whicli they followed some way: before it emerges 
from the mountains it is joined by the Quetro^leufui, 
and both together form the Tapah|uen. Beyond the 
Sierra Amarilla was seen that group called by the 
natives the Huellucalel, from which proceeds the 
river Azul, the waters of which, running paralJei 
with those of the Torralnelu and Chapaleof6, m 
lost in the marshes sixteen or twenty leagues di9» 
tant towards the Salado. Crossing the Tapalquen, 
they once more found the beaten track to the Guardia 
del Monte, which they reached in safety on the 28th 
of May, after an absence of about six weeks. 
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Inr reporting the residts of their missioii ihey 

recommended that the range of the Viiulcaa should 
be at once adopted as the boundary of the province 
in that direction, and that a chain of military posts 
should be established upon it» extending Ironi the 
setr^coast as fiir west as the lAgana BJanca» with a 
sufficient force to overawe the savages and afford 
efficient protection to such settlements as might be 
made within that line. 

The government, at last roused to the convic- 
tion of the necessity of some vigorous demonstia^ 
tion.of physical force, in order to re-establish some- 
thing like that salutary fear of the superior military 
power and discipline of the Cliristians» which, in old 
times, had, to a certain degree, restrained and kept 
the savages in order, adopted the suggestion, and 
preparations on a considerable scale were made for 
caiT} ing it into effect. The construction of a for- 
tification on the Tandil was determined upon, and 
the governor himself prepared to superintend the 
work, and take the field against the savages with an 
adequate force. The little army assembled for this 
purpose was ready to march about the close of Feb- 
ruary, 1823. It consisted oi 2500 men, seven pieces 
of artiileiy, with a considerable accompaniment of 
carts and waggons, and everything requisite for the 
establishment of a permanent military settlement. 

Instead of following the track of Garcia and his 
couipaiiiuiis^ by the Tapalqueu, after a consultation 
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with some guides, who professed to be well ac- 
quainted with the iuterveaing country^ General 
Rodrigues deteimined upon marching direct aeitNW 
it to the Tandil ; an attempt, as it proved, more ad- 
?enturouB than prudent. On the iOth of March the 
troops left the Ouardia del Monte, and had hardly 
crossed the Salado when they found themselves in 
the midst of apparently interminable svmnps, thickly 
set with canes and reeds higher than their horses* 
heads. It was with great difficulty that the wag- 
gons and artillery were dragged through ; neverthe- 
less .they floundered onwards as far as a lake, tu 
which^ from the clearness of its waters, they gave 
the name Laguna Limpia ; but there it became 
absolutely necessary to halt in order to reconnoitre 
the country before proceeding further. So far ihef 
had been grossly mided by thdu: giudes, whose only 
knowledge oi the country it appeared had been ac- 
quired in excurrions in quest of nutrias, whieh 
little animals are found in vast numbers in thef^e 
swamps ; but nutria catching and the march of an 
army accompanied by heavy waggons and artaDery 
are very different things, and the wonder is that all 
the guns and baggage were not leil behind in the 
bogs. The marshes themselves are ibrmed by the 
streams which run into them fioin the hilly ranges 
further southj and which seem not to have sufficient 
power to force their way through the low lands 
either to the Salado or to the sea-coast. Begin- 
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ning from the morass in which the Tapalquen joins 
the i^iores, they extend far eastward, and render 
iitdaBS a eoonderabk tract of country south of the 

Salado. 

The scouts returning brought accounts that they 
had found the riyer Chapekof6, the course of wUoh 
it was determined to follow to the- Tandil, where 
h was known to rise; but they had hardly left 
the Laguna Limpia when they were beset by a 
new danger, which, for a short time, threatened a 
ffightful termination to the expedition<^^ sweep- 
ing wind blew towards them clouds of dense smoke, 
full owed by one vast lurid blaze, extending across 
the horiaon, and indicating but too dearly the ap- 
proach of une of tliose dreadful conflagrations, not 
uncommon in the pampas after dry weather, when 
the long dry grass, and canes and thistles, readily 
igniting, cause the tiaines to extend rapidly over tlie 
whole face of the country, involving all in one 
common and horrible destruetioxu^The gauchos, 
on tiie lir6t indication of danger, have sometimes 
sufficient presence of mind to set fire immediately 
to the grass to leeward, by which they clear a 
space on which to take refuge before the general 
conflagration reaches them ; but there is not always 

time tu do this, much less to have the cattle and 
sheep, great numbers of which peri&h in the de- 
vouring dement. Upon the present occasion the 
guides seem to have lost their wits as well as their 
way; and, but for the fortunate discovery of a 
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mall lake near tiiciii, into which men and fipaita 

alike ruslied, dragging the carts with them, the 
whple amy would have been involved in the aanio 
tragical end. There, up to their necks in die 
water, they reuiaiucd lor three hours, duriug which 
the fire-0lonn raged frightfully round them, and 
then, for want of further fuel, tuhmding, left a deao- 
lated waste as far as the eye could reach, covered 
with a black stratum of cinders and ashes* 

After these dangers the army continued its 
march along the westeru hank of the (JhapekufuA 
through a country which improved every step tbef 
advanced towards the sierras hcyund. Picturesque 
and fertile, the lands seemed only to require to be 
taken possessiott of to finrm a most valuable additkm 
to the territory of Buenos Ayres. The wandering 
tribes of Indians usually dwelling there had, to all 
appearance, abandoned them, and withdrawn further 
south, uo doubt iu alarm at the preparations made 
hy the Spaniards to occupy them. 

The wild guanacoes, and the deer, and the 
ostriches ranged in thousands over the pastures of 
their native reg^ns, and, vrith hares» partridgest and 
armadilloes, afforded ahundant sjK)rt to those sent 
out to shoot them. For some days the army 
was ahnost entirely subsisted upon them. Vast 
quantities of armadilloes, especially, were caught by 
the soldiers. One memorable afternoon's chase is 
recorded, in which upwards of 400 were taken; 
and a more delicate dish thau one of these little 
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animals, roasted in his own shell, I will venture^ 
from my own experience, to say, is not to be had 
in any part of the world. The rivers and lakes 
swarmed with wild and water-fowl of every sort, 
aamed and nameless, from the snipe to the beautiful 
blaek-neeked swan pectdiar to that part of the 

world.* 

An observation was taken on the Chapeleoiu 
m latitude 37" 17' 34"; shortly after which the 

army left its course, and marched eastward to the 
Taodil, irtiere they encamped, and whence the sur- 
veying oflEicers reconnoitred the surrounding country, 
and determined upon the site for the new fortih- 
eation. 

The position of the fort constructed there has 
been hxed by repeated observations in latitude 
37* iV 4Sf*; longitude, west of Buenos Ayres, 
39' 4''; variation io° east. It stands upon a small 
eminence, one of a lower group of hills which 
skirts the more elevated range beyond, and from 
which it is divided by the bed of a streamlet, 
which, after passing the works about a quarter 
of a league to the eastward, and being joined 
by anotlier from the westward, forms the river 

m 

Tandil, which runs north till lost in the marshes 

in that direction already spoken of. It is screened 
to the west and north-west by a range of hills 

* A collection at th» birds of those regions vould form a moit 
inltntting anldition to aay museum. A largv pfoportioii of ihem 
an, I believtt» quits imkMWii ia £oiope. 
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rising 800 or 400 feet above it, the suimiuts of 
which are strewed with large masses of quartme 
rock, having a very fenuukable appeateiee when 
seen from a distance. The highest part of the 
range of the Tandil» about two leagues to tlie 
south-east of the fort, was ascertained to be about 
1000 feet above the level of a small stream which 
runs along its base. It is visiUe from a distance of 
forty miles. The height of this part of the range 
gradually falls off till lost in a wide plain or ?ale» 
about twelve mSes eastward of the fertification. 

• The climate in winter was Ibund to l)e very cold; 
the prevailing winds from the south and south-west,* 
In the month of April the thermometer was twice 
1 J° below ireezing-point ; but variations of 80^ and 
even 30^ in the course of the day were of common 
occurrence. In tfiat month (April) the highest of 
the thermometer wms 68^ the lowest 28 J'' ; in May 
the highest was Ql% the lowest ; in June the 
highest was 79, Ae lowest 89'' ; in July the his^hest 
was 79«, the lowest 41°. In the sunmier the heat 
was almost insuffimble, particularly in the low 

lands ; but in the sprinc^ and autumn, which are 
the best seasons, the weather was found temperate 
and very agreeable* 
Whilst the fort was building on the Tandil, 

* An accident to the barometer prownted tbe officers nuikhag a 
Mcies of observations witb that instrument wliich would have bwNl 
of oonfiderable interest. They nadfl^ howerar, good w of Uto ther- 
moawtwt of whkb adaOr ngitter «ii ptMsmd. 
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eommunicatioiis were opeaed with the Indians re* 
riding neitr tba Ventana, propotiog to them ta 
JoSn in active (){»eriitiuiis ai^ainst the Ranqueles 
thbes— the Spaniards thinking, as on other occa- 
mom, to invohre the tribes in war with eaeh other, 
and to pro lit by the weakening of both parties ; but 
the Indians were this tune upon their guard. They 
taw clearly enough tfiat the march of saeh an army 
into their territory could have only one object, — the 
forcible oocupation of their lands,— and they took 
their tneasnres aeeordingly with their usual astute- 
ness and cunning. Assenting, apparently, to the 
genetvi propositions made to them, they invited the 
BoenoB Ayrean general to repair with his principal 
oflicers to the neighbourhood of the Ventana, there 
to enter into the definiti?e treaties. They probably 
hoped by some ruse to got the governor himself into ' 
their hands, and were greatly disappointed at his 
only sending his second in command, Genend 
Rondeau, to treat with them. Rondeau marched ' 
inta> their tenitory with a force of iOOO men, pass- 
ing lii the west of die 'nnta mountains, and, after 
going some distance, was met by the principal Ca- | 
dqnes, with a large assemblage of their fighting 
men ; and here commenced a negociation, in which 
the Buenos Ayrean general was fairly outwitted. 
The Indians, affecting distrust, proposed that some 
officers of consequence should be sent to them as i 
hostages during the conferences, ofiering, on their 
part, to place some of their principal Caciques in 
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the power of the general. Rondeau fell into the 

suare, aud took liis njea^^incs so badly, tiiat, before 
the exchange was made, Im officers weie sud- 
denly made prisoners, and carried off at a gallop, 
enveloped by a cloud of ludians, who were sooa 
out of sight. His cavalry was in no eonditioii to 
follow the sava^i^es into the pampas, and he re- 
turjK rl to the Tuudil with the convictiou tiiat the 
Puelches tribes, as well as the Ranqueles, ware 
combiiicd in one and the same determination to 

have AO more friendly intercourse with the Chria* 
t j^g- 

After this affair nothing further was attempted* 
except to send out a party to explore the continue- 
tion of die range ct the Tandil to the eoaat» of 
which the following was the result. 

It has been already said that the range of the 
Tandil gradually declines to the eastward till broken 
by a wide vale, which comnieuces about twelve xuiiei» 
from the new fortification ; the vale in question ex«^ 
tends for a distance of forty-two miles: — many streams 
run through it, some few of which, iiu lining to- 
wards the coast, fall into the sea, though the greater 
part of them arc lost in swamps in the low lands 
which intervene. It is the greatest break in the 
chain, and, from its rich pastures, a favourite resort 
of the Indians. They call it the Vuuican, which 
signifies, m their language, an opening ; and thence 
the sierra, which bounds it to the eastward, also 
takes its name. In many maps it is written 
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Volcan, which has led to the erroneous idea of 
there being a volcano in those partsi 

From the Vmilcan the range nun in a conlanuoaB 
line for tiiirty-six miles towards the sea^ presenting, 
ftr the most part, towards the north the appearance of 
a steep dyke or walL On the summits are extensire 
ranges of table-land, well watered^ and with good 
paitttrage, to which the Indians, who ara well ao« 
quainted with the craggy nmnes which alone lead 
to them, are in the habit of driving their horses and 
oltle, knowing that the nature of the ground le- 

quires but little care to pr^'veiil thiiir hlriiyirii:. At 
a short distance from the coast the hills break oS 
m flteny ridges, mnning down to the sea, and form* 
ing the headland of Cape Corrientes, in latitude 38* 
&p and further south a line of rocky cMs, which 
honnde the shore as fiir as €ap^ Andres. 

Upon the borders of a lake a short distance from 
Cape Corrientes were discovered the remains of the 
setderoent ibrmed by the Jesuits in the' year 1747,— a 
ate chosen with ail their characteristic sagacity, well 
suited for an agrieuhural establishment, of easy ae- 
ccRs to the sea, and with great capability of beinj? 
rendered defensible. It is a striking proof of the 
indomitable nature of the pampas tribes that all 
the efforts of the missionary fathers to reduce them 
to habits of order and industry only ended in dis* 
appointment, and, after years of fruitless endeavours, 
to their being obliged to il)' from an establisliinent 
where their lives were no longer safe. The Indians of 
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the pampas^ like the Arabs of the deaert^ imfmtM& 

from their horses, and wild as the animals they ride, 
were not, like the more docile people of Paraguay, 
to be subjeeted to the strict rules and discipline 
wliich it was the object of the fathers to introduce 
amongst tlienu The vestiges of their buildings, and 
itbe fruit-trees planted by tibem, are die only evi- 
dences remaining of their pious but unavailing 
hbours. 

Althoiii^h this spot was in many respects a very 
inviting one for an agricultural settlement, it wanted 
the principal requisite of some tolerable roadstead 
or harbour to facilitate iiuy direct communication 
from Buenos Ayres by sea with the new line of 
frontier, an object of great importance if possible 
to secure. The coast was vainly explored in search 
of one from Cape Corrientes some way to the 
south, and to the nordi as far as the graat lake 
called the Mar-chiquita, vvliich empties itself into 
the sea by a narrow channel* capable^ perhaps, of 
being deepened by artificial means, so as to form 
a harbour tor small vessels; but even this seemed 
extremely doubtful* and depending on a further ex- 
amination and survey, which the oiiicers were not at 
the time prepared to undertake. 

Under these oircumstanees it was thought ad* 
visable to postpone the consti uction of any iurther 
works till a more accurate survey of the coast should 
be made. This was subsequently commenced, and 
carried as far as Bahia Bianca, wliich was re- 
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poited to be the only nloatkm bom tht Sdiado oo 

all tlic line of coast intervening which combined a 
tokraUe iiarbour for shipping witb the eapiJbiiitjr of 
beiag made a good deieoaible ipou&tm. Although 
this was far beyond the line of irontier at first con- 
lemplaled, which only reached to the range of the 
Vnolean and Taiidil, other etmtideratioiis eventuaDy 
determined the government of Buenos Ayres to ex- 
tend their boundary to that point Not only did it 
ifpear that Balua Blanea was tlie only plaee ea* 
pahle oi beixig made a harbour on the ooai»t, but tlie 
want of aome such harbour to the touth became 

more than ever apparent w lien the w;ir broke out 
with Brazil^ and the Hiver Plate was placed under 
blockade by the emperor'a fleet; and, although that 
war at first necessarily diverted the attention of the 
gavemiDeiit of Buenoa Ayres from .the completion 
<tf their original plaa, it fereed upon them a more 
enlarged view of their position, and led to the final 
adoption oS an infinitely better boundary-line than 
that which wae fint thought cf meiely as a check 
upon the Indians. 

The line in queation» which was finally adopted 

in 1828, and which fiirms the present nominal iron* 
tier of the province of Buenos Ayres towards the 
pamfas^ will be found upon the map drawn about 
north- north-east from the fort built on the river 
Naposta, wbicb ialls into iiahia Blaaca» to the La- 
gnaa Blanca» another point occupied as a military 
portion, at the western exti'emily of th^ range of the 
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Tapal<jueii ; thence it runs uurtii by the fort of Cruz 
de Guerra to Melinqu^, the north-west point of the 
province. It will be obvious, (m reference to the map, 
that, whilst this line embraced within it an inhiiitely 
greater extent of conntry than that at first projeeted» 
it was in reaUtjr, being straight, a siborler one, and 
required less defences than the ranges oi the TandiT 
and Vuulcan, supposing all the passes to be fbitifieii* 

The whole area of the territory within this line 
and the Arroyo del Medio, which separates the 
province of Buenos Ayres to the northward bom 
tli;it of Santa Fe, comprises about 75,000 square 
iliUglish miles. 

The Indians wonld listen to no terms of 
conmiodation, and fought for their lands; whilst, 
unfortunately for the people on the frontier, the 
civil dissensions which broke out at Ae dose of 
the Brazilian war once more drew off the ibrces 
of the government, and exposed them to the in- 
roads of the savages, before the fe rt i fi ca tione on the 
frontier could be completed and suliiciently garri- 
soned for their defence* The devastation they mn* 
mitted in consequence was frightful ; but it was sig- 
nally avenged in 1B32 and IH63 by General Rosas, 
who, at the liead of the largest foccethat ever enliovod 

their territory, marched southward far as the rivert 
Colorado and Negro, scoured the whole intervening 
country, and put thousands of them to deatii. BCany 
tribes were totally exterminated, and others fled to 
the Cordillera of Chile, where alone they weve safe 
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fipom the purmiit of the exasperated and victmoiis 

soldiers. ii>- 



That tUs Bueniw Ayreans had ample cause for 

these hostilities may be judged from the num- 
ber of Christian slaves whom they succeeded in 
reacuing from the hands of the savages ; upwards of 
1500 women iind children were retaken by General 
Koeas' troops, who had all been carried off in some 
or other of tfaeur marauding incursions, theur hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers having been in most in- 
stances barbarously butchered before them. Many 
of these poor women had been in their hands for 
years; some taken in iniaiicy could give little or 
no account to whom they belonged ; others had 
become the wretched mothers of children brought 
up to ^follow the brutal mode oi lile oi these bar- 
bariatu/ General Rosas fixed his head-quarters 
on me river Colorado, midway between Buliia 
Blanca and the settlement of Carmen on the 
lim Negro. Thenee he detached a division of 
his forces, under General Paclieco, to the south, 
which established a military position on the Cho- 
leechel, now called Isia de Rosas, on the Negio, 
wiuch river was followed to the junction of the 
Neuquen. Another detachment marched under the 
orders of General Ramos along the hanlcs of the 
Colorado as far as latitude 36° and 10^ longitude 
west of Buenos Ayres^ according to his computation, 
from whence he saw the Cordillera of the Andes, 
and believed he was not more thau thirty leagues 
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from Fort Rafael on tlie Diauiaale. UDioituimlely 
not the slightest sketch was made of the eoom 

of this river, respecting which, therefore, we kave 
no new data beyond a corroboration of the ae> 
counts obtained by Cruz, in 1806» of its being a 
great rivei, whicli runs without interruption direct 
from the Cordillejra to the sea.* Of the Negio, 
General Pacbeeo Has been kind enough to send me 
a bketeii, which strikingly oonliniis the general 

coune of the river as hud down by Mr. Anowemitii, 
Villarifio's 



iimiw 



* I midintaad, bow«fWt tbat Geoiitl Ruiiot htm coqirened his 
opinioQ tint It fe not atvSgilife fer me tban /tir/y leagtm from its 
mouth. 
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CHAPTER X. 



oBOwm or m pampas. 



Cfook^ical FMitOTM of the SoQtlmii eompand widi IImim of ths 
Noitteni Bhan of <h» Phte. Hm Funpft VnnaitioQ, pibbiblf 
teivtd ftov tii0 .Allvpial PioMMxm ^otacoii, w«diibit6dm 
tiM Bads of tho Pitta itMlf tod oilittr Rif on. Voonl nmoiiit 
of land Animali fimnd in itf oboro Miriao SiieUi. Snoli 
SImDo wboio not vftli, and of wliat %Mdoi, llr* Blanft 
TbMiy of tlio UpbMfal of tho Fuiifas ftom tho Seo» inuidod 
on tbo Doposite of Salt in tbom Tho pmanco of such Salt 
oiay be oiherwiao aeooantod Ibr. Aocoiut of tho Ditoovoiy of 
tfio Oifaatie fboa lomiBa MBt to Xngliiid bjr tho Author. 



I CANNOT leave the pampas without a lew words 
spoD their goologksl features* and upon the re- 
markable contrast exhibited in the appearance of 
the country on the northern and on the Kouthem 
ahofes of the Plata. On the north side the forma- 
tion is of clay-slate, gneiss, and granite, of which 
the islands in ths river above Buenos A^res are 
also eompoeed, particularly Sola, Las Hennanaa, 
and Martin Garcia, where the granite is quarried 
fnr the pavement of the city. On the southern side 
every trace of mk is entirely lost, and for hundreds 
of niiies iuland not eveu the smallest pebble is to be 
met widL 

As far as we are yet acquainted with it, the 
whole ol that vast level called the pauipas> reaching 
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from the eastern terminations of the Andee ta the 
abores of the Plata, appears to be one immense Ued 
of alluvium tranquUly depooted during the imper- 
ceptible lapse ol li^esV^he delta perbaps, not of one, 
but of nuiiierous hv6rs» originating in a once more 
general diffonon of the waters from the Andes 
before their courses were defined by their present 
ehaonek. Some such process of ibrmatiou i^pears 
still to be goinjBT mi in many parts of tibe pampas, 
where muddy streams and streamlets, the collections 
from the mountains in the south and of the ndny 
seasons, too 8lu<;^ish to force a way through the 
level country, inundate the plains, and gradually 
deposit the alluvial sediment, together with a pn>- 
digious quantity of decomposed vegetable matter, in 
the swamps and morasses, until accumulations of 
fresh soil take place in sufficient quantity to throw 
off tbe waters again in huiue utlier direction. The 
bed of the Plata, itseli' the reservoir of a hundred 
rivers, is, from all I could learn, gradually silting 
up, and, w ide as it is at the present day, along its 
shores, and particularly above Buenos Ayras» may 
be distinctly traced the evidences of tbe wafers 
having once occupied a bed of infinitely greater 
extent. Eveiy observation tends to the inferenee 
that this now mighty estuary may, centuries faenee, 
be reduced to similar bounds and rules to those 
which govern the outlets of tbe Amaaona^ tihe 
Mississippi, tbe Nile, and the Ganges. Nor will 
this require^ perhaps, so long a period as might at 
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first be imagined/ If v.u except the iiai row cliaiuiel 
belnroen the (Moo and Ortiz banks, below Buenos 
Aym» tbe amage depdi of the nmr between tini 
city and Moute Video does not exceed twenty feet. 
The prodigione quantity of mud and detritus brought 
down by it is well knofwn, — the wiwle river, wide 
as it is^ i» at times discoloured by it. Now, ii but 
emgh ot this sedimeBt is deposited to eanse the 

With respect to ihf j>ii,<t. it is, I fear, uselei3 to look for any very 
pr»>itivo rhita as tn the static uf the ri\ er previously to the In^t century : 
— the only uUusion to it which I can lind is in the * Arj^entina,' an 
historical poem by Barco Centenera, who went out in 1572 with tbe 
Adelantado Zanite, and who, speaking of its depth between Buenos 
aod S»o Q«bfM, off CkiloBift. oil tb« oppaaito 

** Jh ■a e ho bbwh lng i — 4»m thee 
Bi lio por iqiii* y flNSf AosdIaMt. 
I* nm haito aqni Mgma yIcoo 
Que eomo el •ncko mar m oaTigaUa." 

The river's here nine leagues Or more, 
Jnd very deep, twixt shore and shore ; 
So far the natns^aiion n ftpe, 
At tho' twere on the open sea. 

AnGEimNA, Canto ix. 

AwA Bhhoagb, perliaps, « po«k*t authority ia not tho vorjr boot frr 
a grtnaiiai flMt» I ham tho Iom faoritMioa In qaotiiif hit ooiqiloi 
at it iit to aoamin exieata oonohonled bf tho ohoaaitaniio thst, 
tmoiigit til tho dtngort tnd ditttteit neovdod with to mooh mi> 
BMnMot hy tho hisloriaaa of tho fifit diteoratiet of thoio ptrti, 
tea lo at jaottmotthiil mm mmn o( mitioiitd hf thorn of a 
ah^pnock in tho jfvor bdov Son Gtbriiil, the poet to «hieh oB 
VBOMb at that timo dlroded tiuir ooimo tfter ontanDg it:-fiNm 
diia I tfaiak aay ono who knowa tho dangora of tho ntvigttloD of that 
pait oC Ifeo ffivar now, will ho diipoiod to infer thtt it totOy traat 
have been in fermor tiaMa aa Gonlanaia d aae iih a i il» ameb nova 
free and safe than it is at the present daj:~^itii probable that tho 
Ortiz baoii. t^pecially iom sary much increased. 
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small annual increase of only half an inch in the 
bed of the river, it will not require 500 years to 
form a delta, which, in the language of the oonntry^ 
will be nothing more or less than an extension of 
the existing pampas. 

Such, I conceive, may have been the origin of 
the far spread formation of the present pampas or 
plains, throughout which are to be found the fossil 
remains of gigantic animals of long lost species, 
such as the megatherium and mastodon, and other 
monsters yet unnamed, which in former ages may 
have grazed upon the abundant pastures produced 
in tiie rich loamy lands saved from the waters ; 
whilst beneath, in strata of marine shells, are no 
less incontestable evidences of the ancient bed of the 
ocean. 

It cannot be expected that, in a country so oni- 

formly level as the pampas, sections of sufficient 
depth will frequently occur to exhibit the under^ 
lying strata* They must be looked for at the out- 
lying extremities of the formation, where the upper 
bed thins out, — ^to use a geological term. Now 
there is nothing diat I know of to interrupt the 
uniformity of the stratum between the southern 
shore of the Pkta on the one side, and the eastern 
base of the Andes on the other, and at both tliese 
extremes marine remains are strikingly exhibited. 

General Cruz, in his journey from Antuoo to 
Buenos Ayres (noticed in chapter viii.), in passinj^ 
through the valleys in the lower ranges of tke 
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OordOIeni, inmieduitely before reachiiig die pampae, 

wan exceediugly struck with the ubuuduuce of ma- 
xine ranaiiis thereaboata. He aajra* in his diary, 
** Id all tlie bills and Valleys under the C!oTdilleia« 
aa ifM: m the river Ghadileubu, a great quantity of 
Buyriae remains are mel with, some of them cqd* 
stitatiiig a sort of limestone. Not only may the^ 
ranaim be observed upou the surface, but also at 
gnat depths beknr it, in tbe sections fimned by 

tho torrents as tlu y descend from the; mountains : 
there cam, thereiore, be no doubt that the waters 
of the sea onoa ooeupied the place of the land in 

those parts.** 

Proceeding eastward, by the base of the mountain 
nanges of San Lois and Cordova, which bound the 

pampas U> the north, we have the testimony of 
water-worn rocks and beds of shells in that diree> 
tion, from Sehmitmeyer, Helms, and other tra- 
vellers, at Portezuelu and on the banks of the 
Tefcero; and beyond the Sierra de Cordova, on the 

great rivor Parana, near Santa Fe, Mr. Darwin 
Hound in the cii£f which skirts the river a stratum of 
Mrine shells distinctly eiLposed a little above the 
level of tlie water, and with the alluvial bed over 
it» finrty of fifty feet thick, containing bones of ex* 
tinct mammalia. 

Here, then, 1 tiank, we may trace, all but con- 
tmuoualy, the northern and western shores of a 
gulf, ^YAch must have been nearly as large as that 
af Mexico, and not very unlike it, peihaps, in ge* 
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neral oatlioe. levelling sootii finm Santa 

along the shores of the Plata, wliich bounds these 
pampas cm the east, we fixid, at dktaneet wyiag 
from one to mx leagues inland from die rifcr» and 
from ^ty to one hmidred and iilty miles irom the 
S6a» large beds of marine shells, wlikh the people 
of those parts qtmrry for Ihne. From Aese deponle 
I have myself specimens of Voluta Coloe^ntkiM, 
Vokdm Angubtta^ Bueanwm OUnUommh Bmmimmm 
Nav. Sf)€„ Oliva Patula ; Cytheraa Flejcuogat 
Mactra? Venus Fieauoea, (Mrea, &c. In somB 
places these riiells are so compact as to fimn a sent 
of limestone, easily worked wlieii hrst dui^ uut, and 
hardening aiterwards on exposure to the air. The 
ehnrch of Magdalena npon the coast is built of diia 
material. They ai*e generally in good preservation, and 
someof the species appear almost identkal with tliose 
faond upon the coasts of Brasil ; oAers, on the eoo- 
lraiy» found with them are not known. There is 
one, found genendiy by itself, unrnined with olhes% 
wiuch is particularly interesting on this question, as 
strikingly proving the gradual growth of the 

Sowerby, usually found in estuaries at the junction 
of the iresh and salt water, and the existing type of 
wUeh is now to be met with at the month of tha 
Plata ; but the bed froni wlucli uiy fo&sil specimens 
were taken is at the Calera de Arriola, to the nottk 
of Bosnoa Ayres* nearly 150 miles from its pteseat 
habitat; and there (I thmk mauilestly proved by 
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these little shells) must have beeti onvc the mouth of 
the uiigbty estuary, which is now moire thaa 
nike below it 

- I must not omit to state thiit all these marine 
depoote are found in Mtuatiinn move or leM above 
die pfci e nt level of tbe oeeen ; ibis, ie tbe iim^^ 
bourhood of the Cordillera, which is so contiuually 
beUe to Tolcanie disturbances, may be aoeounted 
fcr; but it kads to other speeidalions in the flat 
alluvial plains towards the Flata» where the phe- 
■smefinn of an earthquake ia uttedy unknown, and 
where the apparently perfect horizontality of the 
Strata would seem to negative the idea of any violent 
afllion by irineb it might have been upheaved. 

Mr. Bland, one of the Aorili American Commis- 
sioners sent to Buenos Ayres in iblb, reasoning upon 
the quantity of. saUae matter found in tbe pampast 
hazards, as Le says, the conjecture that the panipa 
finmation may have been gently lifted just above 
the level of the oeean, and left with a surface so 
unbroken and flat as not yet to have been sufficiently 
pnnfied of its salt and acrid matter, either by fiitra* 
tkm or washing:*' and undoubtedly sudi saline 
matter does exist very extensively over this format 
tion. Many e£ the nmning waters, as their names 
denote, are rendered brackish by it, and lakes which 
have no outlet hecomA saturated with it, and deposit 
it in regular beds, where in the dry season it may be 
collected in any quantity. But it does not neces- 
aarily Hallow that it haa J^een left there by the ocean: 
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we know that salt abounds in the Andes, and Aat 

extensive beds of it occur, pui tkultii ly in those parts 
of them from which we may oonjecttire that the 
greater part of the waters of the pampas are derived; 
and if for a moment we can suppose the paiiipus 
themselves to have oripnated in sedimentaiy da- 
ponts from those mountain chains, we must I think 
equally adiuit that the alluvial soil washed douu 
can hardly £ul to be impregnated with so soluUe a 
substance as the salt which abounds in them. In a 
country of more varied surluce we might expect the 
briny particles to be carried off by the streams and 

lost in the sea; but in the dead levels of the panipjis 
the greater part of the streams themselves are iost 
long ere they reach the ocean. The waters deposit 
their sediment over the suriace, and the salt is left 
to amalgamate with the mire of the marshes^ until 
perhaps again the sains collect it, and other partially 
carry it off in brackitsh streams, or deposit it in the 
basUM of the inland lakes, in which it is so abua* 
dantly found. That it is a superBcial deposit I think 
is proved by the fact that (as elsewhere noticed) in 
the immediate vicinity of some of the saline lakes 
and rivers in the pampas, and where the surface of 
all the surrounding country appears to he incrusted 
#ith salt, the people dig wells, and find perfectly 
ircfth and potable water, as I understand, at a depth 
of irom twenty to 6&g feet. The same may be said 
to occur throughout the city of Bu«ioe Ayres, whees 
all the wellb which do not penetrate the toscu peok 
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duee water more or less brackish, whilst those which 
go below it are sweet. Some of the best water I 
0fer tasted was &Dm a weU sunk in the sandy 
stTdtuni below tlit- clay at Mr, Brittain's quinta out- 
side the «ity. Further, I imaguie that the diseovery 
of the remains of land umnals so generally thnragh- 
out tliis formation is in itself cunciusive of its depo- 
sitkm nAnquenify to the existence of the ocean in 
those parts, the ancient bed of which it most very 
considerably overlie. 
To speak of the megatherittni alone, its remains 

have her\{ fuund in nil ]»arts of the pampas, from the 
civer Carcarann, ia the province of Santa Fe, to 
die sonOi of the Sahido^ a distance of nearly 300 
miles in a direct line, and iu all the intermediate 
counti;. Such remains ace much more common 
Uian is sopposed, and I am satisfied might frequently 
be met with if searched for timing the dry season, 
or after long droughts, either in the banka of the 
rivers, or in the beds of some ct the numerous lakes 
which are then dried up. All the remains X sent 
home were so discovered^ and so were those sent to 
Madrid by the Marquis of Lioreto, \yhich were found 
ia the bed oi the river Luxan, a short distance to 
the north of the city of Buenos Ayres. The great 
skeleton I obtained was discovered in the river 
Salado, to the south of Buenos Ayres, a^r a 
drought of unusually long continuance, by a peon 
in the service oi the Su^a iaimlv , who, attempt- 
ing to cross the river at an tmirequented spot. 
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was struck by the appearance of a large mass of 
aomethiug standing above the surface of the water, 
and which» supposing at first to be some part of 
the trunk of a tree, he determined to get out if 
possible: in this he was assisted by some of his 
brother peons» who, throwing their lassoes over it> 
succeeded in dragging it out, fortunately without 
injury^ for it proved to be nearly the entire pelvis of 
the megatherium : with it were also brought up 
several of the other bones, and amongst them some 
of the vertebrae. To the peons the pelvis luckily 
appeared to be useless: turn it which way they 
. would, they all agreed that it did not make half so 
comfortable a seat as either a bullock's or a horse's 
head ; but the vertebrae did not so easily escape, and 
in a place where not a stone is to be seen, were 
eagerly seized upon as excellent substitutes to boil 
their camp-kettles upon. The smaller ones being 
best suited to the purpose were the first to dis- 
appear, which may account for the defidency of all 
the cervical vertebra as well as of many of the 
smaller bones of the feet and other parts. After a 
time it was suggested that the pelvis and some of 
the largest bones should be sent as curiosities to the 
owner of the estancia on which they were found, 
Don Hilario Sosa, at whose house in Buenos Ayres 
I first saw them. He was good enough, seeing my 
great anxiety to obtain possession of them, after 
exhibiting them to his friends, to place them at my 
disposal, and to allow me to send people to his 
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eBtabda to search for the retnalncler of the skeleton : 

by their exertions many other portions of it were 
saved ; and but for the destruction of some by the 
country-people, as described, and of others which, 
having h&m taken out in the first instance, had re"> 
mained exposed for some months to the sun, and 
had Ut conie so brittle iii consequence as not to bear 
removal, the skeleton would have been tolerably 
perfect As it is, it was very fortunate that amongst 
the parts preserved were some of those wliicli are 
wantiiig in the skeleton at Madrid, especially the 
bones of the tail, which singularly corroborate die 
anticipations of Cuvier, whose description of this 
femarkable monster was drawn from a representa^ 
tion of that specimen, the only one known to exist 
liil mine reached £urope. 

M. Cuvier was not I believe aware of the grounds 
which now exist for supposing that the animul was 
covered with a coat of mail, like the armadillo^ which 
has led other comparative anatomists to ally it to that 
family. There were no remains of such a shell ap- 
pertttning.to the specimen at Madrid, neither were 
any found nith the bones which I have spoken of as 
discovered in the Salado. Portions, however, of a 
shelly covering in a fossil state, which must have 
belonged to some i^itrantic animal, had been at 
various times dug up in the pampas, which had ex- 
cited the attention and speculations of the curious. 
Even father Falkner in his account of the country 
speaks of them :— he says, that he himself found the 
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AeH of AO animal composed of little hexagonal bonea^ 

each bone an iacli in diameter at least, and tiie whole 
shell nearly three yards over ; it seemed to him to 
be in all respects* except its siae. die npper part of 

the feliell of iin arniadiilo. 

The researches I set on foot after hading the ske* 
letcm in the Salado led to fiesh disoorerie^ which, if 
they do not identify these shells with the megatherium^ 
must lead us to conclude that these regions were onee 
inhabited by other gigantic animah no less extraoiv 
dinary. When the country- people saw the eager- 
'nes8 with which the big bones firom the Sahido were 
sought for, tin y were not backward in speaking of 
other places where similar remains had been met 
with* and were still* as they believed* to be £Mnid« 

Upon this information 1 once more despatched my 
agent to the south of the baiado, and the governor^ 
Don Manuel Bo8aa.^taking an interest in the matter* 
was good enough to furnish him with a letter of 
recommendation to the local authorities desiring 
them to ^\7B him not only protection, but every 
assistance he might need to ensure las success. In 
little less than three weeks we were repaid by 
the discovery of two more enormona^eletons on 
the estancias of the governor iiimself, ^t^ed Vil- 
lanueva and Las Averias* and in both instances with 
the novelty of their being encased in a thick coating 
or sliell rest lidding that of the armadillo. The &nsX, 
found at Villanueva, though still of gigantic 
portions, appears to have been very luuch smaller 
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tliau that which had been taken out of the Salado : 
it was disoofered ia the bed of a soiaH rivulet, and 
vfioii exposure to the air nearly all erumbled to 
du&t. The oiidy portions it was possible to preserve 
being part of a acapnia, a small portioa of the jaw 
with one small but perfect tooth remaining in it, 
and a fragmeut of a hind leg, with some of the feet 
bones. The shell by, as Mr. Oakley, my agent, 
described it, a little below the principal mass of the 
bones, looking like the section of a huge cask ; the 
form of it when first discovered appeared natural 
uiid perfect, but it would not bear to be lifted out 
ef its bed, and broke into small pieces and crumbled 
away immediately. 

From the account given by Mr. Oakley, and the 
apparent resemblance of the remains of this specimen 
to those previously discovered, although of a mudi 
smaller size, I was induced to believe that they be* 
longed to a younger animal of the same species; 
other persons, however, who have since had an op- 
portunity of comparing them with recent specimens 
of the dasypus fiunily, have suggested that it IS more 

probable that they belonged to a gigantic aniiadillo. 
$uch is the belief entertained, X am told, at Paris, 
where casts of the hones in questk>n have been sent. 
The other skeleton, found at Las Averias, was de- 
scribed to be as large as that of the megatherium. 
It lay in a bed of hard clay, on the side of the Islce 
of Las Averias, partly exposed to view by the action 
of the water against it in stormy weather. Here a 
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large portion of the shell appeared in a perfect state, 
and the oouDtry people, who took Mr. Oaklej to the 
spot, assured him that, when first discovered, it was 
at least twelve ieet in length, and from four to six 
in depth. It was very hard» but could not be got 
out whole. Mr. Oakley, however, brought away 
some considerable portions of it, which, in this 
iDstaace, became harder die longer they were ex- 
posed to the external air. Not so the bones within, 
which, like those at Villanueva, almost immediately 
monkiered away on being taken out of the earth* A 
very imperfect iragmeut oi the pelvis only reached 
Buenos Ayres. 

On my return to England I exhilnted these re* 
mains at the Geological Society, and afterwards 
made them over to the Royal College of Surgeons* 
whose collection of comparative anatomy is by ftr 
the finest in this country. Mr. Clift, the curator of 
that collection^ undertook to describe them, and bis 
paper upon them will be found in the "Transactions 
of the Geological Society for 1835." Casts of 
tbem» which were made at my desire, were also 

deposited in other museums, abroad as well as at 
home. Sir Francis Chantrey was kind enough to 
superintend the making of them, and to a simple 
suggestion oi his, a solution of linseed-oil and 
litharge,* with which they were very thoroi^hly sa* 
turated» may be ascribed their restoration to a state 

* Id Uie pfoportkm of an oniiee of liHuurge to a qaulof oU* 
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hai-<lly to be di8tuiguii>iied from that of the most 
recent bone. 

Jh* Boeklmid, die leiinied profiBStor of f^eology 

at Oxiurd, has since made the m^atheriuiu the 
aulject of a diapteff in iiia Bridgewater Treatiae/* 
vbeiein he has fully deecrtbed tlie remarkable 
peculiarities of its structure, in which* as he ob- I 
aema» it exoeeds its nearest liTung eoogeners in « 
greater degree than any other known fossil animal. 
\V itii tiie head and shoulders of a sloth, it combined, 
in its legs and feet, an adnuxtore of the eharaelera 
of the ant-eater, the aiiuadillu, and the chlamypho- 
jTus; the latter it probably still further resembled 
19 being eased with a bony ckM of armour. Mea- 
suring the bones only, its haunches were more 
than five feet wide;* its thigh bone was twice the 
tUekness of that of die largest elephant ; the foio 
loot was a yard in length, and terminated by a 
gigantic ckw ; the tail, the width of the upper part 
of which was at least two feet, and which was pro- ' 
bahly clad in armour, must have been inhuitely 
Isiger than that of any other known beast, amongst j 
extinct c»i living mammalia. The whole body, ac- | 
* The foUoving oomptnttive iMMunments of the bones of the 
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cording to the learned profe80or*e caleahtioii, wmt 

al)out eight feet in height^ and twelve in length.* 
Hie annexed plate, carefully drawn from the original 
bones, under Mr. Clift's superintendence, will serve 
not only to give a general idea of the strange struc- 
ture of this extraordinary monster, but to show ihe 
parts wiiicli are still wanting to make up the speci- 
men. I will only add that, if any of those parts 
should fall into the hands of a casual collector* he 
will render a service to science by transmitting theui 
to the curator of the C!ollege of Surgeons in London. 

• Mr. Clift quotes a MS. memorandum in his i)0-MM<;ion, gtatin<^ 
the measurement tlio skeleton at Madrid to be, Ir miu the front of 
the nasal bones to the setting on of the tail, tbirteeu U cl vi vcti inches, 
and he is of opinion that, of the two. the specimen 1 broui^bt home 
WM the older and iomewhat larger individual. 
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Whilst the last pages of this .Voluioe were in the 
pnfiB8» I raoeiFed aecoonts from South America fully 
hearing out my ow n opinions, not only as to tlie 
abttudanoe of fossil remaioa in the pampas^ but that 
other monsters no less extraordinary than the mega- 
ihi^rium once inliabiteU thenu 
In the last year gigantic bones have been met with 

not far from Monte Video; whilst in the pampas of 
Buenos Ayres two more skeletons of the megathe- 
rium haye been found; one of them near Luxan 
(where that at Madiid was dug up), on the property 
of Saftor Muoia; a medical gentleman, who was en- 
gaged in exhuming it with great care, and every pro- 
spect oi completing the skeleton. 

A still more interesting discovery is that of the 
spfMurently complete remains of another monstrous 
ib^sil animal, entirely new to us, of wlucli I annex a 
sketch reduced by Mr. Clift, from an original dranr* 
ing made of it tit Mlir» which has been sent to me 
by Mr, GriiUths, H. M. Consul at Bueuos Ayres. 
I trust it will not be long ere these remarkable 

it'iiiains are in this country, where I doubt not they 
will a^Tord a rich treat to the soientidc inqmrer. 
In die mean time, the drawing in question^ accom- 
panied by one of the teeth, has been suthcicut to 
. enable Mr. Owen to draw up the following notice, 
which I am happy to be able at once to publish, as a 
iiofetaste of what is to come. 

The monster it refera to was found in the bank 
of a rivulet near the Bio Matimia» in the Paitido of 
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Canuelas, about twenty mHes to the south of the ehy 

of Buenos Ayres, in a low uiaishy place, about five 
feet below the surface. 

It appears hy the report sent home with the ori- 
ginal drawing, that the entire length of the beast, 
from the snout to the end of the tail, measures eight 
and a half English feet; the width of the body three 
feet four inches; and its height, from the point A to 
B, three feet six inches. The vertebral column, from 
the neck to the sacrum, is alto^^etlier ; the ilia unit- 
ing with the vertebral column and sacrum in one 
single and immoveable piece. 

It will be at once manifest that the sketch con- 
veys the idea of a gigantic quadruped of the mega- 
therium or armadillo family, having the internal 
skeleton and the external dermal bony case in their 
natural relative positions. 

The head is covered with a coronal plate of a 
form which closely corresponds with that which 
defends the eorrespooding part in existing armadilloe : 
a lon^ descending process is indicated as heinii^ con- 
tinued from the zygoma, with a slight curve for- 
wards ; this structure is interesting, as showing tliat 
the part in which the megatherium most strikingly 
resembles the sloth is participated by another ex- 
tinct species which indubitably poasesses the cha- 
racteristic annour of the arnuulillo tribe. The 
lower jaw, in the peculiar descending curve of the 
ramus below and before the angle, also closely re- 
sembles that of the megatherium. The armour of the 
trunk would seem to be more capadouSy and to have 
extended lower down, than m existing armadilloe : its 
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structure is described to consist of polygonal plates, 
siiiiilu* to the shelly coverings of all that family; 
whieb the ammal appean also to have reieinUed in 
the number of its teeth. 

Beneath the caudal plate six hcemapophysea or 
cbeyran-booea are deliBealed, apparently of diapro- 
purtiouate nmgiiitude ; but the indication is inter- 
eating, as exhibiting another well-marked feature of 
the megatherian organbaiion. 

The feet have been conjecturally restored and 
added to the original sketchy in order to render it 
more intelligible. 

The most important evidence as yet in our pos- 
aeiBioii of this interesting Ibssil is the portbn of the 
too til, which of itself would have been sufficient to 
establish a new genus of megatheroid quadrupeds^ so 
fiir as genera depend upon dental charaeten. The 
length of the broken toolii is two inches three lines, 
and there is no indication of a diminution of any of 
its diameters from the grinding surface, which is en- 
tire, to the fractured extremity : it may be safely^ 
concluded, therel'ore^ that the entire tooth isfangless^ 
and was continued of equal sise from end to end : the 
total length, judging from the proportions of the tooth 
of the megatherium, being probably about four inches* 
The an tero- posterior diameter of the tooth is one 
mch, the transverse diameter from six to seven lines ; 
whence it will be seen that it is much more com- 
pressed than tlie teeth of the megatherium, from 
whick also, as well as from the megalonyx, it further 
differs in being traversed longitudinally on both the 
outer and inner sides, by two broad and deep chan- 
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neb, exleadiog ooe^thiid of the tnwene diameter 

into tliL* substance of the tootli iruin opposite points 
so aa to divide the grixMiing suriace into three por- 
tions, joined together by the contracted isthmus in- 
tervening between the opposite grooves. These 
grooves or flutings were doubtless oontinoed through- 
oat the whole lengtb of the tooth. The tooth is 
siightly curvedyWith a smooth and polished exteiior ; 
its tej^tore resembles that of the tooth of the amuip 
diUo, eoDsiitfng of a central body of ivory with an 
external coating oi cflBmentum* but the latter is rela- 
tively thicker than in the armadiUoa. The ivoiy, 
from its superior density, projects above the grind- 
ing surface in the lorm represented in the drawing 
(fig. d). The form and strueture of the tooth iodi* 
cates its adaptation to masticate vegetable substances 
oH the suiter kind ; and the animal must have been 
provided with elawa snitable to the dig^ng up of 
esculent roots, reeds^ &c. The tooth is more coin- 
plicated in its external form than those of any reeent 
or extinct edentate species hitherto disooverBd, and 
seems to indicate a traubitiou from the bruta, or 
edentata, to the tozodon discovered by Mr. Darwin 
in the same part of the world. 

From the regularly duted oi' sculptured form of 
the tooth, I would propose to name the genua ty- 
pified by this animal, gly^todoti' (^Xu<pai, scuipo ; 

Desrr>j>fjnn i<f the Plate. 
Fit;. \ Roiluced oopty ul tUe origmal tketcb (wuh ihe leet added 

COI^^tui.i'..y). 

Fig. Saltt vi€w of a molar toolli, aaiural <»uti. 
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CHAFTEB XL 

F TBK B1TBR8 PARAQUAT, PARANA, AND DRUOUAT. 

ImpoiUM of the ihm of the Vnitod PMrvioooi. Tho Paraguay 
■ad its tiilNitariet. Tbo Pileonwyo. TbeVomM^ Soria'ioz- 

pedition down it from Oran, proving it navigable thence to 

Assumption. Periodical inundations of tbe Parana, similar to 

those oi the Nile. 'I'lie T'ru>:uay and ii^ allluents. San*oy8 by 
tbe Commissioners appointed to determine llie Bounduneii laid 
(1 « ri by the Treaty between Spain and Portugal of 1777. 
Original Maps obtained. 

B£FOR£ proceeding tu give any account of the 
Upper Provinces, a brief description will perhaps 
here not be out of place of the e^reat rivers which 
form so remarkabie a leature in tiie physical geo- 
graphy of this part of the South American eon<- 
tinent, and iii>iu the navigation of which by steam- 
vessels hereaiier such important political conse- 
quences may be anticipated. 

Of these, the Paraguay is the first. Tiiis nver, 
which from Corrientes takes the name of Parana, 
has its sources between south lat 19* and 14^ in 
those Ranges which, though of very tntiing elevation 
themselves, appear to connect the lofty mountains 

of Peru and Bnizil, and to constitute the water-shed 
of some of the principal rivers of South America. 
From their northern declivities descend some of the 
roost i in porta u I oi the eastern alllucnts ol the Madera, 
the Tapajos, and other great streams which empty 
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themselves into the Maranon, or Amasons ; whilst, 
on the oilier hmd, all those which pour dowu to- 
warda the south find their way into the bed of the 
wonderful river I am describing^. 

Many navigable streams join it irom the eastward, 
as it ftasses through the rich Braxilian territories of 
Matto Grosso and Cuyaba. Its tributaries lioiu the 
opposite side are« though perhaps more importaiit, 
less numerous, the surfiice of the country bemg mom 
level ; of these the Jaurii is the first of any conse- 
quence, tlie sources of which are dose to those of the 
Guapor6, which runs in the opposite direction into 
the Madera and Amazons. The short porUige which 
intenrenes between the heads of these rivers is «U than 
breaks a continuous water-course from the mouths of 
the Amaaoofi to that of the Plata, as will be seen 
on reference to the map. A litde below the Janhi 
eoinmences a wide region of swamps called the 
lake or lakes of Xarayes; which* during the pe- 
riodical inundations of the riyers that desoend from 
the mountains to the north of Cuyaba^ is duoiled for 
a vast extent, the waters Ibnning one great inland 
sea, to the depth of ten or twehe feet, extend- 
ing between 200 and 300 miles east and west, and 
upwards of 100 from north to south. As the niny 
season passes away, this mass of waters is finally 
carried off by the Paraguay, which even here, 1200 
miles in a direct line from the sea» is narigable far 
vessels of 40 or 50 tons. The mouth of the Jauru 
is in 16° 25' long. 320° 10' east of l^ erro; — here a 
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narble pyramid is erected to mark tlie boundary 
detenniiied apon between the Spaniards and Portu- 
guefle by the treaty of 1750. 

' Quiroga, who accompauied Jb Jores, the Spanish 
conmiiasiotter^ to determine this point, in descending 
Ac Parugiuiy fixed the latitude of most of the nu- 
merous rivers wliich fall into it beiore its junction 
with the Parana.* On the eastern side they a£brd 
the means of communication witli the gold and 
dia nio iid districts of Braail, and lower down with, 
those districts of Paraguay proper which aboond in 
the finest timber, and produce the yerba mate, the 
srtiele perhaps most in demand of ail the rich pro* 
dnetions of that fiifoured country. 

From the west its most unportant atiiuents are the 
Pilcmnayo and the Vermejo, which fall into it below 
Assnmpliim:— both flow dirough a prodigious extent 
of country, having tiieir sources in the rich districts 
of Upper Peru. The first passes not far from Potasi, 

and, after a thousand windings througli the chfico, 
or desert, fails into the Paraguay by two branches, 
the one called the Araquay, in lat 25*" 2V 29^ 
according to an observation taken by Azaia , the 
other, about nine leagues below it. M. de Augelis 
has I think dearly shown that the river to the 
north of Assumption, which A^ara has laid down as 
the most northern branch of the Pilcomayo, is the 
Fogones of Quiroga. 

* His positiditt wilt be loaiid in the UbiM of fixed poioti given ia 
IW Appendix. 
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In 1741 Father CastaQares attempted an explora- 
tion of the PiloomayOs in the expectation that it would 
iadlitate a communica^on with the Jesuit missionB 
in the province of Chiquitos ; but after many hard- 
ships and difficulties* at the end of eighty-three days, 
he was obliged to give it up, from the river becom- 
ing too shallow for his canoes to pass on. In 1785 
Azara attempted to ascend it by the Araquay, in 
a small vessel ; but after proceeding about twenty 
leagues, was obliged to return* for the same reason* 
—want of water ; although it was at the season of the 
floods, and the river was more than ordinarily full. 

The Vermejo* on the contrary* which Ms into the 
Paraguay still further down* has bem more than 
once proved to afford a navigable communication 
with the province of Salta : First by Comejo* in 
1790 ; who, starting from the confluence of the 
rivers Centa and Tarija, reached the Paraguay in 
fifty-five days; the distance by the river being* 
according to his computation, no less than 407^ 
leagues. And more recently* in 1826* by Don 
Pablo Soria, the agent of some spirited individuab 
in Buenos Ay res, who about that time formed an 
association for the purpose of endeavouring to open 
a water-communication between the capital and the 
rich districts of the Upper Provinces. The vessd 
they built for die purpose was fifty-two feet long* 
and drew about two feet water; which, with but 
little more assistance than was necessary to keep 
in the mid-stream* was floated down from the neigh- 
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Iiourhood of Oran by the current, and in fifty-seven 

days entered tlie Paiaguay, without any other iui- 
pediment tban a feeble attempt on the part of some 
Indians, armed with bows and arrows, to annoy them 
at) tiiey passed through their lauiU. 

Once in the Paraguay, the main object of the 
voyage was accomplished. Unfortunately, however, 
for the adventurers themselves, they were there 
aeiBed upon by Dr. Francia^ the despotic ruler of 
that country, who, u orse than the savages, detained 
them for hve years.* He also deprived them of 
their papers ; and thus the details of a most in- 
teresting vo}age were lost, although the great and 
highly important &ct was established beyond dis- 
pute of the existence of a safe and navigable water- 
communication the whole way irom Oran to liuenos 
Ayres; a result which must sooner or later be of 
immense consequence to the inhabitants of the Upper 
Provinces. 

About thirty miles below the mouth of the Ver- 

iiitjo the Paraguay is joined from ilie east by the 
great river Parana, which name it thence takes till 
it is finally lost in the Rio de la Plata. This river, 
rivalling in extent the Paraguay itbelf^ rises in the 

* • The following wordinp of Francia's decree ti])on first hearing of 
Sofia's having arrived at Nembucu, witiiin ihe jiiri^dicuon of Para- 
guay, is a fair sample of his raode of doing business: — "Soriaisa 
bold, iniHilent, and shameless fellow lor having come here without 
any previous permission, by a river w hich he has no busine?is upon, 
and by which he may return as he came, if he can, for dowDwardi 
uMmu he Dor bia YeMHsl «haU paas." 
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« 

]iMNiiitaiii«ehiiiiia to the nofth-woBt of Biode Jtiimro^ 

in latitude 21. Turning first westward, and ailer- 
wards towards the south, it is incnaaed by sevctal 
large rivers, amongst whidi the moat noted are the 
Faranaiba, the Tiete, the Pacanapatie, and tlie Guri»< 
taira. On xeaching the Guarani Missions^ near Cain 
delaria, in about lat. 27^ 30', it turns again west- 
ward, and runs with little deviation from that pacalldl 
till it fidla into the Pacaguay* Thence these two 
mighty rivers, mint^liug their waters, flow ou iiL 
one vast and uninterrupted sti'eam^ gnuiuiiiiy in- 
eraised hy many rivers of minor iinportanee» which 
join it from either side, till they finally empty them- 
selves through a well-de&ied delta into the estoary 
oCLaPkta. 

The extent of the practicable navigatiou on the 
two great branehes of this migh^ river varies frith, 
tl^ geological formation of the countcies through 

which they respectively pass. 
The Parana, whilst running through the moan* 

taiiious districts of lirazil, is broken by many falls 
above the Guarani IMissions, especially one called 
the Saho Grande, in kt. 24° 4' SST (as fixed by the 
ot^cers of the Boundary Commission in 178b), 
where the river, which immediately before is neariy 
a league becomes suddenly confined by a 

rocky pass not more than sixty yards in wiiiih, 
through which it rushes with inoonceivahle fiuy« 
and forms a splendid cataract, between SO and 60 
feet high> dasiung down with such thundering noise 
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tfast it k Mid to be heard at a distance of five or six 
leagues* For a hundred miifis afterwards, as far as 
Hw .momli of the mer CuritilMi^ in lat» 25^ 41', the 

river is nothing but a succession of falls and rapids. 

Tiie Paraguay, properly so called, ou the coa- 
tnry, may be passed up by vessels of some bttrthen 
the whole way* tu tlie Jaur^i, in latitude 16° 25', 
presenliiig the eztraordioary extent of an nninter* 
nipted inland navigation of nearly nineteen degrees 
of latitude, calculating the straight distance uuriii 
sad eontli, thiooghont the whole of which there i& 
not a rodk or stone to impede die passage, the 
bottom being everywhere of clay or fine sand. I'he 
least depth of water is in the channels through the 
delta by which it discharges itself into the Plata, but 
in the passage called the Guazu (the great canal) 
Aeie is seldom less than two and a half fiithoms. 

The upper part of the river is extremely pictu^ 
lesque^ and its shores abound in all the wieties of 
an intertropiosl vegetation. He palms particulariy 
ai*e remarkable for the maguiiicence of tlieir gro\vth, 
Bciow the junetion of the Parana it is thickly 
studded with islands covered with wild orange-trees, 
and a variety of beautiful shrubs and parasitical 
phinlSy new to Enropean eyes* 

It has been remarked that there is a great resem- 
blance in the periodical risings and inundations of 
the Faraguay and those of the Nile, and there is 

* Vessel! of 300 tons burthea iwe been buUt abovo Um dlj of 
iMMMftiiMtj «m1 tottiid down Um mv to BuewNi Ayiw. 
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oertiunly a striking analogy between the two rivers in 
many rtiflpects. iiutli me in the torrid zoim, nearly 
at the same distance from the equator^ and faiitfi» 
though hulding their courses towards opposite poles, 
di&embogue by deltas in about the same latitude ; 
hoth are navigable for very long diataaoea* and both, 
have their periodical risings, bursting over their 
natusal boundi* and ioimdating immenae tnusta q£ 
country. 

The Parana begins to rise about the end oi* 
December* which ia aoon after the commeneenieiit 
of the rainy season in the countiice situated between 

tlie tropic of Capricorn aud tiie equator, and in- 
ereaiCB gradually till the month of April, when ifc 
begins to fall something more rapidly until tlie 
mouth of July. There is alter wards a secoud rising, 
called by the natives the repmnU; but thia* though 

regular, is of no great consequence, the river never 
overdowiug its bmkA^ It is probaUy occasioned by 
Ae swelling of the rivers from the winter rains im 
the temperate zone. 

The extent of these periodical risings is* of 
course, in some degree, reguhited by the qoentity, 
more or less^ of rain wldch may fall during the 
corresponding season; biit» in general* the inundi^ 
tion takes place with great regularity, the waters 
rising gradually about twelve feet in the bed ol tiie 
fiver in foor months; this is the ordinary average 
of the increase of the river after its junction uiik 
the Paraguay; though above it* at Assumption* 
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u herc the river is more confined, the rise is said to 
be sometimes as mucii as iive or six fathoms. 

The your 1812 wm remafkaUe for the greetest 
Mood in the uieiiiory ui llie natives. Vaat <^uaiititie8 
of e«fctle were earned away by it, and when the 
waten began le tobiide, and-the islands iriiieh they 
had covered became again visible, the whole atmo- 
aphero fiir a time waa poiaoned by the effluvia from 
the innumerable earcaaes of skunks, eapiguaras, 
tigers, and otiier wild beasts wMch had been 
dmrned on dmn. On snch oeoasions it fireqventliF 
happens that the animsis, to save themselves, swim 
off to the tloatiug masses of canes and brushwood 
(ealied by the Spaniarda ''eamelotes*')» and are thus 
carried down the river, and landed in the vicinit) uf 
the towns and villages upon the coast. Many strange 
stories aie loU of the unexpected visits of tigers sot 
eoiiveyed from their ordinary Imuiit^ to Buenoe 

Ayies and Monte Video. One in my time was 
shot in my own grounds near Buenos Ayres, and 

some years beiore no less than four were landed in 
one night at Monte Video, to the great alarm of the 
inhabitants when they found them prowling about 
the streets in the morning. In the swampy region 
of XarayeSy where the innndatioii eommenees, the 

aats, which are in vast numbers there, have the 
sagaeiiy to build their nests in the tops of the trees^ 
tar out of reaeh of the waters ; and these nests are 

made of a kind of adhesive clay, so bturd that no 
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cement can be moce durable or impervious to the 
weather. 

During the inundatkni the river la exceedingly 

turbid, iroiu the grcut t^uaatity of vegetable sub- 
stancefi and mud brought dowu by it ;-^he FeloGtly 
of the fltream in the higher and narrower parte ^ 
the river at tirst prevents their deposition, but as it 
approaches the lower lands, or pampas* where it 
overflows its bed» these sabstsnoes are spread over 
the iace of the laud» forming a grey slimy boi!, 
which, on the abatement of the watee, is fonnd t» 
increase vegetation in a surprising degrt-e 

A calculation has been made by Colonel Monaa- 
terios, author of an excellent paper on this river, 
printed in the Statistical Register of Buenoj> iVyres 
for 1^2, that no less than 4000 squaro leagues ct 
country are annually covered by the waters during^ 
the periudical inundations of the P arana. 

Fkom the almost uninterrupted level of the 
country which intervenes between the eastem ntngea 
of the Cordillera and the Paraguay, many rivers 
which descend from them are mther. partially or 
entirely lost, after bng and tortuous meanderiugs, 
in swaiups and lakes, the waters of which are ab- 
sorbed by evapofBtion during die heals of summer* 
This is strikingly exemplified la the river Pasages, 
or Salado, which, from the great extent of its 
course, and the many other strsams it colleets in ita 
long cuui'se from the province of Salta to banta Fe, 
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would be a river of the first iin]>ortance, were not 
the greater part of its waters lost in the level plains 
through which it runs. The Dulce, which, passing 
by Tucuinan and Santiago, runs parallel to it, is 
lost in the great lake called the Pon>ngos» in the 
pampas of the province of Santa Fe. The Primero 
and Segundoy which rise in the province of Cor- 
dDva» disappear in the same plains. The Teroero, 
tlie most important river of that province, with 
difficulty finds its way during part of the year to 
the bed of the Carcarafia» which falls into the 
Parana, near San Espiritu, below 8anta Fe. The 
Quarto and the Quinto, and, still further souths the 
waters of the rivers from Mendoza and San Luis, 
are lost in the swamps and luken which form so 
striking a feature in the maps of that part of the 
eoatinent. 

The Uruguay, which contributes with the Parana 
to form the great estuary of La Plata, takes its name 
from the numerous falls and rapids which mark its 
course. The whole extent of its course is little less 
than 300 leagues. It rises in hititude 27" 30^, in 
the mountains on the coast of J^i nzil, opposite the 
island of St Catharine's, and for a long distance 
runs nearly due west, reeeiring, besides many rivers 
of less inijiortance, the Uruguay-Miiii (or Little 
Uruguay) firom the south* and the Pepiry-6uaz{i (or 
Great Pepir}) from the north. As it approaehes 
the Parana it changes its course, inclining south- 
ward through the beautiful territories of the old 
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Jesuit Missions. Opposite to Yapeyu, the last of 
those establishments, it receives, in latitude 29° SCX, 
the Ybiciiy» a considerable stream from the east In 
30 12 the Mirinay pours into it fioiii the west a 
great part of the drainage of the great lake or 
siramp of Ybera. Its principal tributaries after* 
wards are the Gualeguaychii, froip the province of 
£ntre Rios> and the Negro, the largest river of the 
Banda Oriental, soon after the junction of which 
it falls into the Plata with the Parana, in about 
34*" south latitude. Flowing through a country the 
geological formation of which totally differs from 
that through which the Paraguay takes its course, 
its navigation is broken by many reefs and iisdls, 
only passable when the waters are at their highest, 
during the periodical floods, or by portages in the 
dry season. Of these the Salto Orande and CUco 
(the great and small i'alls), a little below the 31*" of 
latitude^ are the first and worst impediments met 
with in ascending the river. The former eonsiBts 
of a rocky reef running like a wall across its bed, 
which at low water is at times crossed by the 
gauchos of the country on horseback, tliough during 
the floods it is passable in boats, by wliich, and 
canoes, the river is navigid>le without further danger 
as high up as the Mib^ions. 

Beautiful specimens of silicified wood and vane* 
gated pebbles are found in the upper parts of the 
bed of this river, of which I brought many to this 
country. 
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The Negro, which runs into it from the liauda 
Orieotaiy derives its name (tbe black river) irom 
tbe •maparilla plant, whiok, at a paitienlar aeaflon» 
rots upon its banks, and falls into the stream ia 
flucii iinmeuae qaanthks ag to disooJoar its waters^ 
wiiieh aie fimnd to be highly medieiiuJ, and iniioh 
in re<|uest in consequence. The little village of 
Memdety near motilh, has of late yaars been 
nradi resorted to by inTaUds from Buenos Ayres to 
drink these waters. 

Tbe river Psraguayt as high as the Jauni, was 
carefully laid down after the treaty of 1750 ; and 
the Spanish oihcers appointed to determine the 
boondariss, in virtue of that subsequently signed in 
1777, surveyed the Parana as high as the Tietc, as 
well as the whole of the Uruguay, and determined 
the oomrses of all their most important affluents in 
the course of the eighteen years during which they 
were emj^oyed in la^g down the southern diviaon 
only of this survey. The results of their labours, 
which were only stopped by the renewal of war, may 
justly be ranked amongst the most beautifiil and 
perfect geographical works ever produced. Copies 
of the whole existed at Buenos Ayres during my 
time in the hands of Colonel Cabrer, one of the 
officers originally attached to the commissioners ; 
and the Croverunient of Buenos Ayres were in treaty 
ibr the purchase of them for the use of the topo- 
graphical department of the state, where, it is to 
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be hoped, they will nol he huried in unprofibble 

obscurity. 

When the imr with Brasil for the Baiub Orientai 
broke out, in 1826, Colonel Cabrer drew a MS. map 
from these mat^irials for the use of General Alvear» 
the Buenos Ayrean Commander-in^-ehieff which he 
was afterwards kind enoui^li to present to me. 13y 
a curious coincidence, about the same time, I oUtaiiied 
possession of one upon a large scale of the southern 
provinces of Brazil, drawn, by the Emperor's order, 
from the best data to be collected at Rio de JaneuKH 
for die Marquis of Barbaeena, who commanded the 
Brazilian anny, and lost it at the battle of Ituzaingo. 
They have, I believe, afforded Mr. Arnvwamith data 
for materiaUy improving his last maps of lliat part of 
South America. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

THE lilTTORINE PROVINCES. 

8ANTA FK — EiNTRii BIOS — CORR1EME8 — THE OLD JESUIT 
MlSftlOIiS— PARAOQAT UKDBE DR, FRANCIA. 

lb ChMj ftottds 8mUa IV, and meeCi vith Spmiardi ftom F^ra. 
Hii MbaqMBt Dwfc «d Dwtk Tba Govmneiit of tbt 
BiodilR Plato Mpuatod ftomthmt of Ftagniy, and Santo 
abnaiad to Biienoa Ayiat. Ito ftrmar prosperity, and gnat 
capabilities, espeeiallx for Stoam Nangatfam. Tk$ JMre RiM 
mwmiftoJ a PMftooa tai 1814, ito Sitonl^ Cona M u — I, a«l 
Popttlttimi riiirfly a gmtog Connttj. C b r w w ifai ito vaHt- 
alila natoial Pwdnoliona wiitokan idaaa of the people u to 
Foreign Trade. The Lake Tbef«r- Pigmies, Ants* Ant-Eaters, 
Locusta, and Beetles. The Mitsiong now depopulated— t]ieir 
happy and flourishing state under the Jesuits. Paraguay^ 
some Account of former Pruapenly and Trade, aud the eata- 
blisbmcut of the tyrannical ruie of Dr. Francia. 

PROVINCE OF SANTA FK. 

The first discoverers of La Plata, as has been 
dreedy obamed, fixed themselves in Pmgaaj, mi 
estaUidied Ae seat of diar government at Assomp* 
lion, the capital of that province. In his way up 
the rirer, Sabastiaa Cabot baih a fort, called Saocti- 
Espuitu, at the junction of the Carearftoa with the 
Parana ; AycAaa, a few years alter* built auoiber 
oel fu from it,towhioh he gave the name of Corjnis 

o2 
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Cliristi ; but these, like Mendoza's settlement at 
Buenos Ayjres, were very soon destroyed by the 
warlike nations which then inhabited the whde d 
the right bank of the river ; and, for the first hal^ 
century» with their views solely fixed on making a 
nearer approadi to Pern, the Spaniards eoneemed 
themselves but little about the conquest of the 
poorer lands they had left behind them. The shipe* 
which during that time continued to arrive in the 
River Plate, with fresh adventurers from Spain^ 
with an inland navigatkm before them, to Assomp^ 
tion, requiring as much time as the whole voyage 
out from Europe, were entirely dependent lor the 
refreshments they required on the acddental good 
will oi the natives. Once in the Parana, if any 
accidejat befel them, for nearly a thousand miles 
there was not a single Christian port in which they 
could take refuge. 

Il was under these circumstances that Don Ju&n 
de Garay, a Biscayan hidalgo (in 1573), who bail 
already greatly distinguished inmself amongst his 
companions at arms in those parts, solicited and 
obtained permission to make a sally from Assiin|i» 
tkm, to endeavour to re-establish Cabot's fort at the 
month of the Garcarftna, and to found other aettkn 
ments upon the right bank of tfie Parana. 
- The whole force be could muster for this enter- 
prise, wfaea ready, consisted only of eigMy meo, a 
small party wherewith to attempt to seize upon 
lands deiended by a numerous aud warlike people. 
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already elated by fonner victories over the Spa- 
obids, though pnohabAy as large a one as hk aim 
means would allow him to equip ; for in those days 
tha whole charge oIl such umiertakiugs devolved 
apon the iwcjeeton -diey were oUigad to. laisa 
the means as they could, and their ultimiite success 
of course very mainly depeiMied upon the eiUent of 
their personal credit 

De Garay lauded, in the tiist instance, with his 
AsUowersy thirty or forty miles to the north of the 
liver Salado, and» fio^g the natiTes diepoeed to be 
friendly, aud the aspect of the country inviting, 
he determined there to make his first settlement, 
naming it Santa de k Vere-Cnis. 

Tlie site originally fixed upon was wheie Cayesti 
now rtanda» npon an inferior braneh of the Parana ; 
but, at a subsequent period, the Santa Fecinos re- 
moved lower dovMi to the banks of the Saiado. 

Whibt part of his people were employed upon 
the works, De Garay embarked with the rest in a 
small brig which attended him, and desoendtng the 
Fmna entered tlie Saiado, and opened a oonmiuni* 
catiou with the natives established upon its baaks. 
Then an adventure attended him, whiek he little 
looked tar, Jost as be flattened bimeelf he had eatot 
bhshed a friendly understanding with the Indians, 
their eonduet was observed suddenly to ofaangei— 
a f^at stir took place amongst tbem, and they began 
to betake themselves to their arms, and to gather to- 
gether in such numbers that the Spaniarde, alarmed* 
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and expecting to be altiiGked by them, trm ^ad to 
get on boerd ibm Utile yeieel, end meke the beel 

preparalious they could lor defence. F!ran the 
nuwt-faead firee were seen lighting in every dlreo- 
tion, the well-known sic^nal for war; and the man 
placed there to look out gave notice that the savagee 
were pooling down towards them in faet nnmbere, 

not only by land, but by the river, in their canoes, 
apparently to attack them in their ahip. 

De Oaray, pent up in a little creek, into wbieh 
he had run his vessel, and believing his situation 
desperate, was eihorting liis people at any rate to 
defen d thonselves to the last, when suddenly the 
man called out that he saw a cavalier, presently 
another, and another, and then several more, diarg- 
ing the Indians in their rear ; nor was it long before 
they saw the whule host dispersed, routed, and liying 
before a party of horsemen* The Spaniards were aa 

much astonished at this unlooked-for encounter as 
the Indians, nor could they inuigine to whom tiiey 
were dins indeMed for their preservsiliMi at Aa 
moment they expected to have been overwhelmed 
i»ll«.l.eiLe of though that tbey 

some of thefar eountiymen tliey eooM not doubt after 
seeing tlie horses. 

The strangers were not long in making tfaem- 
setves known; they were soldiers from THienman, 
wlio, under their leader Cabrera, having founded the 
eity of Oordovm on the same day that De Oaray had 
oonMnenoed his settlement at Santa were tbso 
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eeoviag Am aomilry to take fommnon of it m1w» 

longing to his jurisdiction ; De Garay in vain re- 
sisted tbk pretension, and claimed it as belonging to 
Fvaguay, in liglit of prior postenion and aoMo- 
ment: tlie others insisting with a superior force, 
ha had ao altmatlvo but to tonayoriaey and aubinil 
hiniBalf to Cdmm'a ordm, tmsliiig to Ae highar 
powers to order the matter difierently. 

F^MTtuiiateiy £or the aettkment of thia queatkm ere 
ft led to more aeriooa oonaequenoea, the Addaalado 
Zarate opportuaely arrived from Spain with a gteol 
fiona the King. expUeitly iaehMUag » hk govern* 
ment all settlements which might be founded on 
either shore of the river for the distance of 200 
leaguea: he not only eonfimwid De Oaimy in hia 
oommand at Santa Fe, but took him into euch 
i>gp<*i*yi| i^vour, tbaty dying soon afterwards, he left 
hhn gnardkn of hia only daughter ; 8he» by Ua ed- 
vice, married Doii Juan de Vera and Arragon, who 
in eooaequenoe auooeeded to the Adelantaag^ whieh 
greatly ineveaaed the inflnenoe of De Gavay, who 
was impiediately appointed lieutenant over all the 
Bifi de la Plata* and fiuniahed with full anthoiity to 
earry into effeet hia own plans fiv vedneing tlie 
Indiajis to subjection upon its shores. Armed with 
these powers he conquered some cf the most warlike 
of the native tribes, and established the fame and 
power of the Spaniards far and wide throughout all 
tfaoee regions ^ laat of hia deeda waa the found* 
ation, in 1580, of the piebent city of Bueiius Ayres, 
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a» hat been befim otetod. After passing fliree j^aan 

in superintending the layiDg out of the future capital 
of all those pvoYioeee* upon bis letoni'to Amamf- 
tion, going incautiously on diore one night to aloep^ 
lie was surprised and iiiiled by the suvagee. Parsr 
gufty lost in him one of her wiseet and inoei folinat 
eaptains, whose death was greatly lamentsd, by the 
poor especially^ to whom ]m beneficence was un- 
bounded. 

The importance of the settlements he founded 
was soou apparent ; and in 1620 they were fefmed 
into a government independent of that of Paragosif » 

under the name ul the Government ut l^i Plata ; it 

comprised all south ol' the junction of the riven 
Parana and Paraguay. Santo' in eonseqnenoe 
became a dependency of Buenos Ayres ; an arrange- 
ment confiimed in every territocial 
SMjuently made by any eompetont authority. 

In the domestic dissensions, however, which 
su e c e e de d the estobUefamenl of the independent Go- 
vernment at Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe took an active 
part, and disputed the right of the newly- ( onstituted 
anthoritiea to interfate in the nominalinn of the pn^ 
vincial administrati()ii>. Under these circumstances, 
in iblb, liopez, a military o&cer who had particu- 
larly di«ringuiehpJ Umaelf in bis leostonee to the 
Central Government upon thhs point, ohtained the 
oommand of the province, in which he baa ever shm 
been ceotinned. Various dtenmslaiioes have eon- 
encfed to leave him not only in undu>turbed posses- 
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idon of this local authority, but to jrender him in later 
times a penooage of some impoftinoe in the piditket 
Uetorf of the Repnblia The juriedietion he kys 
claim to ior the soi-disant province of Saata Fe ex- 
tends as far south as the Arroyo del Medio, to the 
west to the lakes of Porongos, and to the north as 
§u as die lands of the Indians of the Gian-ehaco, 
or Gfeat Deeert» agauiet whom he has enough to do 

to defend himself 

hi old times Santa Fe, under the protection of the 
Ciflttfcral Gofenunent, wUeih sfisfed no expense in con- 
structing forts and iimuitaiiiing the forces requisite to 
iwep the Indians in check, was the central point of 
emmnQnieataon not only between Bnenos Ayres and 
Paraguay, but between Paraguay and the provinces 
of Coyo and Tuenman: the wines and dried fruits of 
Mendosa and St. Jnan were bronght there to be ear* 
lied up to Corrientes and Paraguay, which in return 
BBpplied the people of those piofinees, as well as 
Aoee of Chile and Piem, through the same channel, 
with all the yerha-mate they required, of which the 
"annnal consamptiott in those provinces alone was 
calculated at from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 lbs. 

The esiameiertfi were ainongst the richest in the 
Vice-Royalty ; and their cattle-farms not only covered 
the territory of Santa Fe, but large tracts on the 
esstem shores of the river in the Entre Bios; from 
"which they furnished by &r the greater part of the 
50,000 mules yearly sent to Salta for the service of 
Pern. 
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^ j Their situalioii is now a very different one: the 

Moppage of the trade with Paraguay and Peru lias 
reduced tbem to a wretched state of poverty ; and 
their estrangement from the capital having them 
without adequate means of defence, the savages iiave 
attacked thm with impunity, laid waste the greater 
. part of the province, and more than once threatened 
the town itself with annihilation. 

The population has greatly diminidied ^--^perhapa 
in tlie whole province there are not now more than 
15,000 or 20,000 souls» a large proportion of which 
is of Guarani origin, the descendants of emigrants 
from the Jesuit missions ia Paraguay, who aban- 
doned them after the expulsioii of their pastors ia 
176a 

This state of things is the more lamentable as 
Santa Fe mighty under a different qrstem, become 
one of the most important points of the Republic : 
once more under the decided protection of the 
Government of Buenos Ayres, not only might ita 
own particular interests be vastly advanced, but the 
greatest benefits might result to the rest of the 
union.^ 

Its isituutioii offers striking facilities for carrying 
on a more active transit-trade between Buenos Ayres 
and the provinces north of Cordova. The river 
baiado, on which it stands, is known to be navi- 
gable for barges as high up as Matara» in the 
province of Santiago, and at no greal disftance 
from that city ; if it were made use of there would 
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be a saving of upwards of 250 leagues of land-esr- 
nage in conveying goods from Buenos Ayres to 
Siadago; but, eves if tiiis eliottld turn <mt not to be 

80 practitithle uis it is said to be, a direct road is 
open &oak Santa Fe» which» passing by the lakes of 
PomigoB, ddrts the rmr Dulee, and fidlft into the 
high road IVom Cordova a few posts south of the 
oty of Santiago; whieh» at the lowest eoni|Nitatiao, 
wenU still be 100 leagoee short ef the over4and 
leute now used iVom the capital to the Upper Pro* 
fineee by way of Cerdom* 

In any part of the worM sueh a saving of land* 
esRiage would be a considerable object; but in a 
esnntry whete the roads are jnst as nature baa 
made them, and where the only means of transport 
§or heavy goods are the most unwieldy (>t primitive 
wa^ri^ons, drawn by oxen-^4he slowest of all con* 

veyaiices, — not to speak of its expense, and the 
risks, independently of the wear and tear necessarily 
sttending it, k beeomes of the greatest importanee* 
That it has not hitlierto been available, is owing to 
the difficulties attending the navigation of a large 
river, not only against the current, but against a 
prevalence of contrary winds, wiiich have rendered 
tiie ]M8sage of the Pkuana up to Santa even more 
tedious and expensive than the long overhand journey* 
But the introduction of steam-boats would at once 
obviate this, and enaUe the people of Buenos Ayres 
to send their heaviest goods to Santa Fe by water- 
carriage ni less time than a horse can now gallop over 
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the intemning oountiy, for there is no raMWii in tim 

world why the ordinary voyage thither should exceed 
at the utmost three days. I can hardly imagine a 
greater change i|i the proepeeto of a iieople than this 

would open to the Santa Fecinos. 

There is, however, another point of view, of serioiia 
eonsequenee to Buenoa Ayres, in whioh for her am 

sake il concerns her to look to the advantages, if 
not to the neoeBaity> of taking speedy measures to in* 
trodnee sfceam^navigation upon the Parana. 8iam 
the erection of the Banda Oriental into an iiide- 
pendent state* the yeaiiy imports into Monte Video 
have increased ont of all ratio to the scanty popnliH 
^on of that state : — it m very evident wiiat beccanea 
of the excess^ and that not only the people on the 
cistern, but those on the westom, diores at the 
Uruguay, are supplied through tlmt channel* The 
government of Monte Video takes care so to regn* 
late its duties as to make this a profitable trade :— 
whilst it cannot be denied that the iniudntanta of 
Entre Rios and Santa have quite aa much lig^ 

to traffic w ilh their neighbours as those of Mendoza 
and Salta have to trade witii Chile and Peru. 

Buenos Ayres baa already suftred a gieat leas ef 
revenue in consequence, and this loss will yearly 
increase, to the great detrimentof the national credit* 
for which she is responsible, and to die stQl further 
estraugenient the provinces from each other, un- 
less she takes active means to oounteraet the evil: 
—those means are in her own hands. The intro- 
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dnction of steam-naTigatioD, by establishing a 

cheaper coiniuuaication between her own port and 
the littorine provinces, will soon put an end to 
^e promts of the over-land trade which is at pre- 
sent carried on through the Banda Oriental. It 
■my, perhaps, be necessary, in the first instance, to 
grant some remission ot the ordinary duties, in the 
shape of drawback or otherwise, upon goods ,re» 
shipped for other parts of the republic in steamers, 
as well as upon all produce of the country received 
by the same conveyance in exchange : — but, what- 
ever apparent sacrifice Buenos Ayres may make to 
promote this object, she may be assured she will be 
repaid a hundred-fold by the results. 

If the confederation of these provinces is to be a 
real one, and for joint benetit, they must pull toge- 
ther, and help one another. They possess, in a sin- 
gular degree, within themselves, the means of mutual 
aid and support, and, if properly applied, they can 
Ittrdly fail to insure tKem a great increase of indi- 
vidual prosperity and national importance. 

The reverse of the picture has been foretold in 
wOTds which no man can gainsay : — if a king' 
dom be divided against itself ^ that kingdom eanmi 
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PROVINCE OF ENTRE RIOS. 

The Ritre Rios ternUnry, bounded on diree sides 
by the Parana, and on the east by the river Uru- 
guay» like Santa F^, fonned part of the intendenqr 
of Buenos Ay res till the year 1814, when the gene- 
ral government divided it into two distinct provinces, 
called the provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientes : 
— ^the separating line between them, for tlie present 
agreed upon, is that fonned by the little river Ghiay* 
quiraro, which faUs into the Parana in about latitude 
30'' 30', and the Mocoreta, which runs in the oppo- 
site direction into the Uruguay. 

The Villa del Parana, or Bajada, opposite to 
Santa F6, is, nominally, the capital town of Entre 
Rios; — which province is subdivided by the river 
Gualeguay into two departments, that of the Parana 
and that of the Uruguay. 

According to the Provisional Regbmento or 
Constitution drawn up in 1821, in imitation of that 
of Buenos Ayres, the governor should be diosen 
every two years by a provincial junta, composed of 
deputies from the several towns or villages, the prin- 
cipal of which, after the capital, are the Villa de la 
Concepcion on the Uruguay ; and Nogoya, Gualeguay, 
and Gualeguaychu, on the rivers of the same name. 

The population may be about 30,000 sods,— very 
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much scattered, — and almost entirely occupied in 
the estanoias or caftUe-fanns, in vriueh die wealth of 
the province chiefly conbibts. Many of them belong 
to capitalists in Buenos Ayzes they have the ad- 
▼aalages of a oever-fiuling supply of water, and of 

heing safe from any inroads of the Indians, the 

two great desiderata for such eataUisfamentB in that 
part of Ae worU^-ndiilrt their proximity to Buenos 
Ayres ensures a ready sale for tlie produce. 

These advantagee made it a great eattk-eoontry 
in the time rf the Spaniards, but it a\ as devastated 
and depopulated in the lirst years of the struggle for 

hy the noCorioiia Artigas and!hi8 fol- 
l0weta» and beeame the scene of much bloodshed and 
coni usion iiom that it had hardly begun to recover 
whe njhe war, kealdng out between the Republic 
aid BmoI far the Banda Oriental, again made it 
die tbeatre, as a Irontier province, of military opera- 
tipiM* and wiaeMed the haUte of the population. 
The years which have elapsed since tlie conclusion 
o£ that war iiave sufficed onee more to cover the pro- 
finea witti eatde, and thero are gauchos enough to 
take caie of them. 
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PROVINCE OF CORKIENTES. 

The populfttion of the |»nmiiee of Oorrientee in 
1824 was etstiiuated at from 30,000 ta 40,000 in- 
habiftante. It is ruled by a gorernor elected by a 
junta of depatiee,— 4iow they are chosen I know not. 
His official acts are countersigned by a secretary, 
and in law matten he is assisted by aa oAoer 
tenned the assessor, — a pcnnt of form comtnoii, I 
believe^ to all the provincial administratioos and 
derived from the practioe of the intendents m tbe 
time oi the Spanish rule. 

The city of Corrientes was begun in i588» soon 
after De Oaray founded his setdemeiite at Saata Vi 
and Buenos Ayres. It« positiou is in latitude 27^ 
27', at the junction of the rivers Parana and Pan^ 
guay, and it may also be said of the Vennqii, the 
mouth of which is not more than ten leagues distant 
from it: — ^it aiibrds, in eonsequenee, every htOitf 
for an active commercial intercourse with the most 
remote parts of the republic. The natural produc- 
tioDS in these lalitades are similar to those of Brasil, 
and eotten, tobaoeo, rJeO) sugar, indigo, and many 
other articles of the first demand in the markets of 
£urope»may be piroduoed there in any qnanli^: — but 
the same difficulties to which I have already alluded, 
in speaking oi the navigation of the Parana, aggrfr- 
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vated by increased distance, have hitherto prevented 
the people of Gorrientes from profiting, as might 
have been expected, by these advantages, and have 
checked uli inducement to industry; although tliey 
themselves, in their simplicity* ascribe the nonssulti- 
vation of their lands to different causes : — ^thev think, 
with their neighbour Dr. Francia, that ioreigu ships 
might just as well go to them as to Buenos Ayres» 
and that they do not do so they ascribe to tlie policy 
of the metropolitan government, which they ungrate- 
fully reproach with refusing to throw open the navi* 
gatiuii of the river to foreign trade in uider to 
appropriate to their own purposes the revenue re- 
sulting from it, — regardless of the fact that the 
collection of those duties is the only means by which 
Buenos Ayies can ever expect to discharge either 
interest or capital of the heavy debts she has in* 
curred in securing the independence, and in since 
upholding the honour and credit of the republic. 

There can be no doubt that it will always be the 
true policy of the governors ol liuenos Ay res to 
render those duties as light as possible, and espe- 

ciiJly to reduce, as far as they can, all charges upon 
the native produce from the provinces of the interior ; 
but if they are to be placed, as they always have 
been, and iroin their geugiaphical position alw.iys 
must be, in the vanguard of the republic, to bear the 
brunt of foreign wars, and all those expenses which 
must naturally arise out of their intercourse with 
other nations, they cap never give up their right to 

p 
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avail themselves of the ordinai'y resources for meet- 
ing such exigencies vvhicli are placed within ttunr 
reach. 

If the expenses of the war with the mother eoun* 
try ibr their indepemleoce, aad afterwards at ifail 
with Brasil for eBtaMinhing that of the Banda 
Orieutal, could be fairly apportioned amongst the 
population of the prorinceB, the people of Corrientes, 
as well as of all other parts of the interior, would 
soon see that the custom-house duties now levied 
at Buenos Ayres which alfoet them would go hoi 
little way to meet anything like the share of that 
national expexkiiture which might be justly charged 
against them. 

It is, however, useless to enter into this discussion, 
when the truth is, tiiat, whether Buenos Ayres 
chooses or not to declare the navigation of die 
Parana free, the people of Corrientes may rest as- 
sured it will never answer to the shipping of fioraiga 
nalionff to avtul themselves of it : — ^foreigners will 
purchase the productions of Corrientes and of Farci- 
guay if placed within their reach at low prioes^ bnl 
they will not unnecessarily incur Ae risks and ex* 
penses of sending their own ships a thou&and miles 
up a river against wind and tide, in quest of a cai^ 
which may at all tiroes be had in the seaports of 
Brazil. 

Steam«eommunication will enable the Correntinos 

to eonipete Avitli the I^raziliaiis, and it is perhaps 
the only means by which they will be enabled to 
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iiad aay sale for their produce at such a rate a9 will 
wnke It mrtfa die while of foreignen to seek for H, 
even in the market of Buenos Ayres. They have 
evary facility for estabiisUing it>-- oiavigabie rivers 
eommunieating whh the fiurlhest extremea of tfie re« 
piibiic, — and an endless abuudance of wood of every 
kind for iuel. 

A remarkable phyucal feature in this pfoviiiee 
is the great lagoon of Ybera, extendii^g iu width 
about thirty leaguea parallel to the courae of the 
Fwana, from wliich it is suppoaed to derive its 
waters by some underground drainage^ for no stream 
mu iato it S|ifeadiag far and wide to the 
south it ooeupies the enonnoiia spaee of about a 
^ousaud s<|uare miles, and supplies four consider- 
able riren— the Mirini^, which runs into the Urn* 
^ay ; and the Santa liocia, the Bateles, and the Cor- 
cientes* which discharge themselves into the Parana. 
It•wa8A»n'aof»luol^ from the fen^^ aapeetof tlie 

i;uuiitrv, that the Parana itself at some ioniier period 
took ita course through thia lake, and might again 
reanme ita aneieiit diamiel* At present it is hardly 
possible to explore any pail of it from the prodigious 
qoantity of aquatic plants and shrubs by which it is 
for the most part comed. 

Wkit a store of lacustrine deposits is here .iorm- 
log for the examination of future geologists ! 

Cofineeted wiih ihw lake is the tradition, which 
has been handed down by early Spanish writers, of 
a nation of pigmie^f who were said to have lived in 

p 2 
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idands in the midst of it, a tale wlueh the first dv* 

coverers, who were jL^eiierally as ignorant as they 
were brave, 8eeru to have as implicitly believed as 
that a race of giants oaoe oecapied other parts of the 
same continent. 

Both tales are easily traceable to their true origin, 
and neither of them is without a plausihle fonnd* 
aiiuii. 

The bones of extinct animals of monstrous si^e. 
BO fraciuently met with, gave rise^ as well they might* 
to the story of the giants. The ptgrniea are a race 
unfortunately not yet extinet^ and are palpably the 
anU, whose niarveDous works (especially in the part 
ot the country 1 am speaking of), vying ^vith those ot 
man himself, are no less calculated to have ooeac 
sioned at first sight, amon^ eredulous people, 
the most iar-ietcheii eotijt^ctures as to their origin. 
I have made some allusion, in speaking of the course 
of the river Paraguay, to their ingenious contrivances 
in the lakes of Xarayes (where also the pigmy ^ 
tribes were said to have dwelt), but those are on* 
tiling compared to the ^vorks of tlie ants of Corn- 
entes and Paraguay, where whole plains are said to 
be covered with their buildings of dome-like and 
conical forms, rising five and six feet and more in 
height, and formed of a cement hard as a rock, aad 
impervious to the wet. Man's vanity might easily 
prompt him to mistake them lor works of his own 
ki|id in miniature ; but, all-preaumptuous as be ia» 
nothing he has ever yet constructed in all the pleni* 
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tude oi his power is coinpurable to the w urks of these 
liltle insectB. The Pyramids of Egypt do not bear 
one half the relative proportion to his own size which 
the ordinary habitations of these ants do to theirs. 

Their works under ground are no less extraordi- 
nary: Azara has described with his usual minute- 
ness the various species which he fell in with. There 
is one amongst others which is winged, and the 

swarms of which are so prodigious, that he says he 
rode lor three leagues continuously through one of 
them. This was in about the latitude of Santa F^, 
whert^ they particularly abound, and where the people 
catch them and eat them. The hind parts it seems 
are very fat, and they fry them into a sort of paste 
or omelette, or, mixed up with sugar, make sweet- 
meats of them. 

They are a sad pest to the agriculturist and a 
great nuisance when they get inside the houses. 
At Buenos Ayres they are very troublesome : I tried 
myself every means in vain to get rid of them : their 
ingenuity always baihed us; no contrivance could 
keep anything in the shape of sweetmeats or dried 
fruits or such things out of their clutches ; and as to 
the quantity of sugar tiiey would cai'ry ofi'in a very 
short time, it was incredible ; we thought to escape 
them by placing our stores upon tables, the legs 
of which were surrounded by water, but they threw 
straws and sticks into the water, and so made them- 
selves bridges to cross by. If we hung them from 
the ceiling they climbed the walls and descended by 
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tlie ropes which sufipended them. In our g»i4M 

they coumutted terrible depredatious ; aud ia the 
Munmw-aeaaoa it was alwaye neeevaiy to kmp % 
couple of men oonstaDtly employed ihr die sole pur* 
pose oi destroying their uests. We obtei ved that 
they cottld not exist in the Bun; lo that* if a bMUi 
of sugiii were half filled with them, as was constantly 
the caae, by putting it into the aun it was preaeatly 
eleafod of every one of tbem* 

The Jesuit lather Guevara, in his account of Pa- 
raguay, speaks of a apedes not nolioed hj Aiai% 
iGMind about Villa Rica» which depoints upon eertaia 
plants small globules oi h iiite wax, u hich the inha- 
bitaota collect to make candles oi, The utility thsf 
are of in this respect, he says, in some measure com- 
pensates ibr the damage they do to the husbandman* 
Against their depredatkms, St. Simon and St Jiide» 
and St. Bonifacio*, have been by tunis elected in due 
Smn to be the speoial guardians and protectors of aii 
good Catholics. 

Fortunately, however, in those regions where thetse 
insects most abound, an all-wise Frovidenee has also 
placed a most remarkable animsl— Ibnned, aa it 
would appear, e&pressly for the purpose of destroy- 
ing them and preventiDg thrir overrunning the 
land — the tamandua, or» as we call it, the ant-bear* 

* The same «iiite an iavoksd to km^ down tW ntto— another 
piftgilt of Umm eooiitrie*— attracted, no doubt, by the smell of beef 
everywhere, as tbey are io the abaitmrs of Paris. The eleven thon- 
tend ViiiHne were the gnaidiaa aaffeb agafaiit the leauaiB. 
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I hardly know any animftl which exhibits more 
striking evidence of design on the part of tlie 
Creator: dow and sluggish in all its movementB* 
witliout power of esciipe, and apparently without 
tiie ordinary means of self-defence, its long truiupet- 
sliaped snout solely formed to oontsin the singular 
prehensory organ with wliich it is furnished for the 
purpose of taking its diminutive prey» being entirely 
destitute of anything like the teeth of other animals; 
it would be speedily extenniuated by the beasts of 
prey which abound where it is found, were it not — 
as if to compensate for these deficiendes — ^providen- 
tiaily supplied vvith strong sharp claws, and such 
courage and muscular power to use them, as enables 
it to defy every assailant. When attacked it throws 
itself upon its back, and in that posture will make so 
desperate h reastance, that it is a mateh either for 
the jaguar or tiger, its fiercest eDeiiiies. 

The ants are not the worst plagues in these coun* 
tries : destructive as they are, they are not to be 
compared with the locusts ; though, happily (and 
indeed were it otherwise, all man's labour would be 
vaio), tliey are only occasional visitors. When they 
do come they lay the land utterly desolate. 

I onee witnessed one of their visitatioDS, and, but that 
I had myself seen the extent of the devastation caused 
by them, I certaiidy would not have believed it. 

They made their appearance at first in a burge 
dense cloud, hoverint; higli in the air, as if hesitating 
where to descend. Ail the shovels and pots and 
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pans ill Buenos Ayres were put in requisition to 

miike a clatter to afiiright them, but in vain ; dowi» 
tliey came, to the ooosternation of the owners of 
every quinta, or garden, in the neighbourhood of the 
city. They soon spread for several miles over the 
surfiuse of the land, and so thicidy that it was like 
driving over gravel to go amongst them ; — that, I 
well reiuember was just my impressioa upon going 
out upon the high road in a carriage whilst they 
were on the gruuud. They iiad then been at their 
work of destruction two or three days, and were for 
the most part so gorged as to be quite incapable of 
moving ; in a day or two more they had literally not 
left a blade of grass or a green leaf to be seen ; some 
of those tliat were not then dying of satiety began 
to devour one auothery'^This was early in the year 
18%. Though they were always as thick as gra8»- 

hopperfs, I never saw at Buenos ^Ayres what wiib 
termed a flight of locusts but that once, in nearly 
nine years. 

It was succeeded a few days afterwards by n 1 light 
of small black beetles, wliich came down like hail, 
and were swept up by shovels-full in our balconies : 
it was a small insect, about the ^ize of an earwig, 
and was said to have the same habits ; they worked 
their way into the house in great numbers, where 
they fell into a sort oi torpid state, in which they 
became an easy prey to the ants, who upon this 
oeeasion were our active alBes, and helped us to get 
rid of thetu. 
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THE OLD MISSIONS OF THE JESUITS. 

To the eastward of Corrientes are tiie dej o{iulatetl 
ruins, all that remaiiii of the once famed Missions 
of the J(^suits, the greater part of which were situ- 
ated OQ the shores of the Parana and Uruguay, 
where the eoursee of those rivers nearly meet. 

When the order was expelled from South Ame- 
rica in 1767, there were a hundred thousand inha- 
Mtants in the thirty towns in those parts "under 
their control. In those situated east oi the Parana, 
not a thousand souls remained in 1825, according to 
an account I received from the officer who was in 
command tiiere at that penod, and they were I be- 
lieve shortly afterwards swept off during the war 
with Jirazil for the occupation of the Banda Oriental. 
The other towns beyond the Parana, bemg within 
the jurisdiction of Paraguay, have fiued little better 
Uiider Dr. Francia. 

This was that Inyerium in mperio which once 
excited the astonishment of the world and the jea- 
lousy of princes: how little cause they had to be 
alarmed by it was best proved by the whole fabric 
filling to pieces on the removal of a few poor old 
priests : a more inoffensive community never existed. 

It was an experiment on a vast scale, originated in 
the purest spirit of Christiianity, to domesticate and 
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render uaefiil hordes of savages who would otberwiM, 

like the rest of the aborigines, have beeu miserably 
extenninated in war or slavery by the wnqueron of 
the land. Its remarkable suceess exeifeed envy and 
jealousy, and causetL a thousand idle tales to be cir* 
enlated as to the political views of the Jesuita in 
founding such establishments, which unfortunately 
gained too easy credence in a credulous age, and con- 
tributed, there is no doubt» to hasten the downfidl of 
their order. 

Their real crime, ii crime it was, was the posacfl 
skm of that moral power and influence which waa 

the natur{il consequence of their surpassing know- 
ledge and wisdom in the times in which they lived. 

WHh respect to their Missions in South America, 
nothing could be more inconsistent than the allega- 
tions made against them : — whilst accused, on the 
one hand, of tdming at the establishment of a power* 
ful and mdcpendent supremacy, they were^ on thie 
Other, at the same time, reproached with having 
t^natically kept the Indians in a state of iuiantine 
tutelage. 

What would have been the consequences of the 

opposite system ? How long would tlie Spanish 
rule in those countries have lasted had the Jesuits 
trained up a hundred thousand of the proper owners 
of the soil in any practical knowledge of the rights 
of man ! How long would the Jesuits themselves 
have preserved their influence widi them ? 
The Indians loved the Jesuits, and looked to tluiui 
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as to their fathers, and great were their lamentatioiis 

when they were taken Iroiii tliein, and replaced by 
thfi impriBcipled Franciscan firiars sent to them by 
Bucareli, the Captain General of Buenos Ayres 
the ioiiowiiig meniurials, addressed to him from toe 
MisaioDs of San Luis and Martires, will senre to 
throw some light on the true ieelings of the people 
with regard to their old and new pastors. 

1 have given a copy of one of the originals in 
Cruarani in the Appendix, as a spedmen of a Ian- 
guage> which, of ail the native tongues, wm, perhaps, 
the most difiused in South America, and whicfa» to 
this day, may be traced iioni the Parana to the 
Amasous; — 

No. L 

Translation of a Memorial addresited the people 
oj' the Mission of San Luis to the Governor oj 
BuenoM Affre^, praying thai the JemUe may re- 

main with them instead oJ the Friars sent tu re^ 
place them, 

(J. H. S.) 

" God preserve your Excellency, say we, the 
Cabildo^ and all the Caciques and Indians, men, 
women, and children, of San Luis, as your Bzoel- 
lency is our &ther. The Corregidor Santiago 
Pindo and Don Fautaleon Cayuari, in their love 
for us» have written to us for certain birds which 
they desire we will send them for tlie King : — we 
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aie yery sorry noi to baye diem to send, inMTiQch ws 
they live wliere God made tlieiw — ^iii the lorests, — 
and fly far amy from U8« so that we cannot eateh 

tliem. 

•* Withal we are the vassals of (iod and of tTie 
King, and always desiiotta to fulfil the wishes of has 
iiiiiii.sters in what they desire of us. Have we not 
been three times as far as Colonia with our aid?— 
and do we not labour in oider to pay tribnto ?— and 
liuw we pray tu God that that best oi birds — the 
Holy Ghost — may descend upon the King, and en- 
liven Um, and may the Holy Angel preserve him I 

Soi coniiding in your Excellency, Seiior Go- 
vernor* our proper father* with all tmmility, and 
with tears, we beg that the Sons of St. Ignatius, liie 
Fathei's of the bociety oi Jesus, may coutiuue to live 
with us and remain always amongst us. Tfaia we 
beg your Excellency to supplit ate of the King for 
us for the love of God: — ^all this people, — men, 
women* and young persons, and especially the poor, 
— ^pray for the same with teui s in their eyes. 

As for the friars and priests sent to replace 
them, we love them not The Apostle St. Thomas, 
the minister of God, 60 taught our forefathers iu 
these same parts*— for these friars and priests have 
no care for us. The Sons of San Ignatius, yes, — 
they, from the very first, took care ^ our i'orefati^rs* 
and taught them, and baptized them, and preserved 
them for God and the King : — but for these friars 
and priests, in no mauuer do we wish for them. 
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" The Fathers of the Society of Jesus know how 
to l)ear with our weaknesses, and we were happy 
under them for God's sake and the King's : — if 
your Excellency, good Sefior Governor, will listen 
to our prayer, and grant our request, we will pay 
larger tribute in the ^erba caa-mini* 

" We are not slaves, and we desire to say that 
the Spanish custom is not to our liking, — for every 
one to take care of himself, instead of assisting 
one another in their daily labours. f This is the 
plain truth which we say to your Excellency, that 
it may be attended to : — if it is not, this people, like 
the rest, will be lost. This to your Excellency, to 
the King, and to God, — we shall go to the Devil! — 
and at the hour of our death where will be our help ? 

" Our children, who are in the country and in the 
towns, when they return and find not the Sons of 
San Ignatius, will flee away to the deserts and to 
the forests to do evil. Alreadv it would seem that 
the people of San Joaquim, San Estanislaus, San 
Ferdinand, and Tymbo, are lost, — we know it well, 
and we say so to your Excellency : — neither can the 
Cabildos ever restore these people for God and the 
King as they were. 

" So, good Governor, grant us what we ask, — and 

* The best sort of tea, in which the Indians paid their annual tri- 
bute to the Crown. 

t The Indians, under the system of the Jej^uits. had been arcus- 
tomed to work in community for a common stock, out of which all the 
wants of every individual wore regularly and adequately provided for. 
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may God help and keep you. This is what we say 
in the name of the peopie of San Ijais, iim 2Bth of 
February, 176d. 

" Your humble servants and children/* 
(Signed by tiie members of the mimicipali^.) 

No. 11. 

Camplmnt of the people of MarHre9 of the conduct 

the pricistM sent to them af ter the ejepulsion of 
the Jemniis. 

(J. H. S.) 

To our most excellent Governor :~ 

** Blessed and praised be the holy sa^^rauieot ! 
God our Lord grant you % long life and health oq 
earth, and happiness hereafter in heaven. So we 
pray him, — we, the Corregidor, Cabiido, and Cai- 
eiques of the people of the Holy Martyr^— viio^ 

casting ourselves with humility at yum feet, give 
praises to God and to our Kmg» and to you* Sellor 
Governor, for having eome by hie commaiid, aa his 

deputy, amongst us. 

** Holding you in the highest reverence^ we make 
known to you that ell tlua people are perfectly 

obedient to the ordeis of our Catholic Kiug» trying 
to esteem and revpeet the epuitoal pastors aentto 

us, in nothing failing in our duties towards them, 
with all due respect, as they are the ministers of God. 
Buty although this is our behaviour, they aie 

not satisfied with us: — for t^vo or thrti; days they 
were pleased with our hLumiiity* and no longer. 
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It has happened that the Conegidor, wishing 
to execute the orden of the Governor, the Curate 
liM wild, — ' This man wrongs you in what light 
do ^ou look upon Ins juithority conij^ared with that 
of your priests ? The King himself is only a supe- 
rior governor, and shall be food for the worms, and 
nothing more: — I fear no one.' Sayin^r go he or- 
dered fifty stripes to be given to an Indian ; and a 
poor woiii.iii lie ordered to be tied to a post, and 
flowed. He goes about with a stick in his hand 
to beat us, and a few days past he punished an 
Indian with blows in the church itself, before all the 
people : — another he beat in the square, sayings— 
*If I kill him I shall do no great harm.' 

" The Administrator alone sometimes protects us 
from these punishments, saying to him, with proper 
respect, — * Father, you have no business to interfere 
in temporal matters/ — and for this he is not well 
with him. This officer endeavours to observe the 
commands of God and of the King for the good of 
this people, rmd in nothing have we to complain of 
hbik He helps us on all oeeanons^ and much we 

stand in need of it, Sefior Gk)Vernor. 

But God and the King have appointed you for 
our comfort, and so we make known to you our 
difficulties. We are fearful lest the people should 
lose their obedience and respect for the King's 
orders, when they hear the priests call the mandates 
of the King, and of his Governor, words of no con- 
sequence: — and so for your guidance we tell you 
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tlie troth, which God knows, and is testified to by 

all this people. Santos Martires, 16th April, 17G8." 

(Signed by the CabiUo, ice.) 

Bttcareli, on receipt of the first of these simple 

documents, sent it to Spain, with the ridiculous 
aiiaouucement that he considered it as the lore- 
runner of a rising in favour of the Jesuits, and had, 
in consequence, ordered a chosen body of troops 
to proceed immediately from Paraguay and Cor- 
rientes to the neighbourhood of the Missions to be 
in readiness to put down the expected insurrection : 
thither too he proceeded himself to take the field 
in person against the rebels. 

He found them not in arms but in tears: — t]ie 
JesuitSf though he could not belie? e it, had brought 
up the Indians in obedience, and in the lo?e of their 
King as well ub oi God, — and, having said their say^ 
they resigned themselves submissively to the ocdsfS 
of thdr newly-appointed superiors,— giving thanks 
to the Jbung for having sent a personage of such 
importance as Bucareli to take cace of them, 

Bucareli met, in Tact, with not the slitcbtest oppo- 
sition iron) the Indians, in substituting his awn 
system of admimstration for that of the Jesuits, 
which he had been amongst the foremost to £iud 
fault with. 

The efficacy of his own measures may be judged 
by their result : — he sent tliem civil governors, and 
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appointed Franciscan friars for their spiritual pas- 
tors : — ^tbe misrule of the iirst, and the little respect 
inspired by the latter^ compared with the uniformly 
exemplary lives of their predecessors, brought about* 
in little more than a quarter of a century* the entire 
rain and depopulation of these once happy and pro- 
perous coinniuiiities. The Indians, as they theui- 
aelres predicted in their letter to him, when there 
was no longer sufficient wisdom in their governors 
to prevent it, were lost both to God and the King. 
In saying this I do not pretend to dispute that 

the institutions of the Jesuits were not, in many 
points^ detective, like all others of man's creatiou ; 
they were, however, framed under very remark* 
able and novel circumstances, for which great al- 
lowances must be made in any comparison of them 
with the social systans of Europe ; if we look at 
the good they did, rather than for the evil vviiich 
they did not, we shall find that, in the coarse of 
about a century and a half, upwards of a million of 
Indians were made Christians by them, and taught 
to be happy and contented under the mild and 
peaceful rule of their enliglitened and adiniralile 
pastors, — a blessed lot compared with the savage 
condition of the unieclaimed tribes around them. 
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FAHAGUAY, 

strictly speaking, has no place in this book, being, 

as it is for the present, a distinct and separate Re- 
public; but» like the Missions, it is imposnble to 
pass so near it without some allusion to its former 
prosperity, and to its present very singular couditiua 
under the despotic rule of Dr. Francia. 

It was in Paraguay that the first conqnems 
the country fixed their abode and the seat of their 
government it was there also, attraeted by tlie 
same inducements of a genial clime and a profusion 
of natural productions to satisfy all nian*s wants, 
that the Jesuit fatbm laid the original foundations 
of tlieir celebrated establishments just spoken of. 
Its population, before it ceased to be a province 
subject to the government of Buenos Ayres, was 
estimated at 200,000 souls, and the yearly value of 
its surplus produce, exported for consumptioD to 
Buenos Ayre» and the interior pfovinees, ftll little 
biiort of a million and a half oi dollars. Eight 
millions of pounds of Paraguay tea were annually 
sent to Santa Fk and Buenos Ayres, besides A 
niilliou of pounds of tobacco, large quantities of 
timber for every purpose, cotton, sugar, molBsess, 
spirits, and a variety of other articles. 

The yerba-mate, or tea, which ibruis tiie principal 
article in the list, is as much in general use and 
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lienmad tiu'OugUout all the provinces oi' La Plata, 
(3uk» and mmj parts of Peru, as the teas of China 
are in Europe. Tlie plant which produces it (the 
He^v Faraguayeiutut) is an evergreen about the Wit 
oi an oiaiige»tree, which giows wild and in great 

abundance in the dense forests in the noithLrn and 
aastom {Murfcs of the pcoviace, whither the people 
tepair yearly in numerous gangs to collect it. The 
difficulties ui penetrating the woods to reach the 
yerbalesy as they are called» are considerahlej but 
tbey are empty repaid by the oertain profits of Ae 
adventure. The whole process of preparing and 
paddng it for market is perfonned on the spot 
The tender branches and twigs, being selected, are 
roasted <|iuckly over a hre till the leaves ace cnsp ; 
and theo» after being partially crushed or pounded, 
are rammed into hide bags, called serrons, containing 
200 lbs. eachy which, when sown up» are ready for 
sak. 

The Jesuits cultivated the plant, oi which there 
are three species^ in their Missions ; and by atten- 
tiea produced a better quality of tea, called coo* 

ihini, than that from the wild plant collected in the 
woods. 

From the practice of redudng the leaf nearly to 

dust probably originated the general custom in South 
America of wicking the infusion when made through 
a tube, at one end c( which is a strainer, which pre- 
vents the small particles oi the tea-leaves from get- 
ting into the mouth: it is usually made very strong, 
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very hot. aud very sweet with s\igar; its properties 
Beem to be much the same as those of the China tea. 
Hie Spaniards learned to use it from tbe Oaaiaai 
Indians. 

When the Viceroy's power was orarthrown in 
1810, tbe province of Piiniguay reused to acknoiw- 
ledge the central government set up at Buenos Ayies 
to succeed him, and an army was in conseqnence sent 
to reduce it to obedience ; but the Paraguay troops 
deieate(i the Buenos Ayrean general* Belgrano, who 
was glad to capitulate, and be permitted to return 
wlience he came. Emboklened by this success, 
which gave them an idea of their own eoiise<|uexice 
beyond any tbey had before entertained, they pro- 
ceeded at oiice to assert tlieir absohitc independence, 
not only of Buenos Ayres» but of the mother country^ 
and to declare Paraguay a free and sovereign state, 
a step beyond any at that time contemplated, per- 
haps even by the rulers of Buenos Ayres themselves, 
who, though self-elected, continued to set in the 
King s name up to 1816, the date of their declara- 
tion of independence at Tucuman. 

This proclamation of the independence of Para- 
guay was followed in the first instance by the setting 
up of a triumvirate government, of which Pranda 

was the secretary, and soon became the secret mover 
oi the whole machine. A sort of Mephistopheles, tB 
was not long ere he set the members of the govern* 
ment by the ears, and by his intrigues brought about 
their resignation. 
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Then came the cun vocation of a general assembly 
of dcputiea from all the towns and villages of the 
provioeo* to eoniider what was to be done under 
the circumstances. By these poor ignorant people 
thus dragged from their homesy Franeia. a person 
in anlfaotritjr, a lawyer, or learned man,— fer the 
terms are syuonymoas in the iaugdage of Para- 
gQity, — ^tiYing like an a0eetie« and a&cting a aort of 
eabaliatieal knowledge, was looked upon with a kind 
of re?eretitiiii awe, as a person of wonderiui acquire- 
ments and ssgadty, whose opinums were eagerly 
sought to guide them in the weighty nnttters they 
were ealled upon to discusi), whiii^ on his own part 
ha was not behindhand in maturing his plans and 
becuiiiig his influence. 

When the Ck>ngress met he laid before it the tbl* 
lowing projeet far a govenmient, which, as he an- 
ticipated, was regarded as the ne plus ultra of 
wisdom, and was adopted by acckimation {pot aeelo' 
MetNi). I give the doeunient entire, not only be- 
cause it has never before appeared in £uglish, but 
as the best evidenoe of the low cunning of the pro- 
jector, and of the extreme nmplicity and subser- 
viency of those who adopted it, believing all the 
time that they were a free and independent people. 

Phm Jbr a CimtUhitim propond by Dr. Frmeia to 

the Genered Congnnns Paraguat^, and adopted 

''Abticlb i.-*-Tlie two cttiaens Don Fulencio 
Yegros and Don Jos£ Gaspar de Franda shall alone 
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eonstitule the giovemiiieiit, with tiie tide of 'Consiik 

of the Republic of Paraguay.' They shall have the 
rank and honours of Brigadier-Generaby and their 
oommifflions as such shall be ngned by the Presideiit 
of this Congress. 

Art. II.— They shall wear^ as the inagoia of 
iimr Consular dignity, a hat bound widi Uue, and 
the tri-coloured scarf of the Republic. They shall 
have the like and equal jurisdietion and anthority* 
which they shall exercise uniformly and conjointly. 
In cousi cjut uce, all acts of the Government shall be 
rigned by both« 

"Art. III. — Their first duty shall be the pre- 
senration, security, and defence of the Republic^ 
with all the yigilance, judgment, and activity f»* 
quired under existing circuiastances. 

Art. I V.^There shall henceforward be no Pre* 
sidency. 

"Art. V. — All the forces of the Pruvim^e shall 
be under the joint ooounand in chief of the tM 
Consuls. 

" Art. VI. — Nevertheless, all the active and eifect- 
ive troops of eveiy grade, as well as all the arms and 
ammunition, shall be equally dinded» and plaeed at 

the disposal, half and hali, of each Consul, and each 
shall have his own separate barracks and magaainea 

under his own command. 

" Art. VII. — ^There shall be two battalions of 
infantry, each to consist of three or four oompaniee 

lor tlic present, or of more if necessary : so that each 
Consul shall have his separate baUalion, of which he 
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ahtU be the chief ami oommaQdant exdnnvely : he 

shall also have the comnuiud ol one of the tw o com- 
paoiea of artiUery ; Consul Yegroa ahall oammand 
the first, and Consul Fiaaoia the aeeond ; the latter 

shall form his own battalion, towaras which he shall 

be at liberty to take the fifth }Murt of that eonunaiided 
hy Consul Yegros. 

" Art. Vm. — 1 lie otHcers and men of these corps 
shall be approYed of by their lespeetive Chiefs* the 
said t'Oiisuls ; but all officers' commissions shall be 
signed by both jointly, though they may be proposed 
by their own eommaudeis lespeetively : in like man^ 
ner, if it should be necessary to try them for any 
o&nces it ahail be before the two Consuls jointly^ 

Art. IX^The CoobuIs shall preside over the 
tribunals in turn for four months at a time each, 
with the title of ' Consul in Turn,* and not ' Consul 
pjresiduig/ lest that dengnation should give rise to 
mistakes. Comui Francia shall take the first turn, 
and in all eases, when the turn eomes round* a notk» 
of it, signed by both, shall be inserted in a book, and 
sent to the Cabildo oi the city for their iofonuation. 

Art. Xd — ^A ehamber shall be set apart in the 

Govcrnnicnl House for tlu' Tribunal of the Consuls : 
it shall be open during the hours of otiice> and its 
forms shall be regulated by the Consul in Turn for 
the time being. 

Art. XI.«^The Secretary shall take oognisanee 
of such eases on which doubts may arise, and which 
are not hereby provided for. 
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^* Art. XII. — It 18 left to the will and pnidenee 
of the two Consuls to regulate by oommon accord «U 

that may be requisite for the due despatch of the 
business of the State, in all its branches ; as wdl as 
to appoint one or, if necessary, two secretaries ; also 
to create a superior tribunal of appeal, to deteruiiue» 
according to law, as a Court of Last Resort, such 
cases as it may be necessary to refer to it. 

Art. XIII. — ^If either of the two Uousuls should 
die or resign, the other shall proceed within a month 
to call together the General Congress of the Pro- 
vince, which shall consist of one thousand Deputies, 
chosen, like the present, by popular election ; and it 
siiali be a fundamental, general, perpetual, and in- 
variable law and rule, that henceforward such Gene* 
ral Congress of the Province shall assemble every 
year, convolved iu the same manner, and to consist 
of the aforesaid number of one thousand representao 
tives ; and the day for their meeting shall always 
be on the 15th of October: and the necessary con- 
vocation and summonses shall be issued in conse- 
quence by the middle of every month of September, 
in order that the Province may duly, and at least 
once a^year, meet as a free and sovereign people, to 
deliberate on what may be most conducive to the 
general good, to improve, if necessary, its govern- 
ment, to provide remedies for abuses, and to take all 
such measures as may be suggested by the wiaduiu 
of experience. 

Art. XIV.— These rules shall be observed until 
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altered by any fhture Congress, and shall be copied 

iDto the Book of the Resolutious of Government. 

^ Art. XV. — ^The Consuls shall immediately ap- 
pear before die present Sovereign Congress to swear 
to observe faitliiuliy, and to cause to be observed, 
these rules and regulations. The same oath shall 
be ako forthwith administered by their order to all 
the oiiicers of the troops, and by the officers to the 
soldiers, wfaereof a proper reoord shall be inserted 
in the arehifes of the Congress ; and whoever shall 
refuse to take the said oath shall be dismissed the 
serfice, and punished as though he had broken it. 

"Art. XVI. — The Province adopts the forms, as 
well as tiie number of Kepresentatives assembled in 
the aetual Congress, and the Government shall make 
no change in either uiie or the other. 

" Done and Signed at Ansumftion, 
the \m OetiOer, 1813." 

Francia, iiaving thus obtained one-bail' the power 
he aimed at, was not long ere he secured the other* 
When the thousand deputies met, in virtue of the 
13th article of the Coubtitution, it was intimated to 
them that the substitution of one Governor for a pair 

of Consuls would be a i^^reat improvement ; and 
Don Gaspar was, as a matter of course, elected sole 
Dictator of the Republic of Paraguay. 

His nomination in the tirst instance was for three 
years; at the expiration of which time he took care 
to have bis power confirmed for life. The Deputies 
who passed this actj.^ their simplicity, retmued to 
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their homte eiLulting in an amagemenl wiienby 

they were saved all further trouble, whilst the tyrant 
they had set up commenced a reign which, lor sy&* 
tematic setfishneis, croelty, and uniesfcntmad dua* 

potism, is ahnost uiipai aiieled iu the history of auy 
country, 

IBi first objeet, as vmsf ht euppoied, was to put 

down all opposition; andtMs he did by iiiipri^niug, 
banishing, or jmtting to death e?ery individual of 
wealth or inflneaee who eould in any way interfefa 
with iiim in the ezerdse of his despotic sway : — his 
spies were in every faouse, the most trivial em p w s aio a 
of disssilisfaeliQii was eonstraed into traason, and ere 
long uo man dared to speaic to his neighbour for 
fear of being denounced : tiius he silenced Iqr 
terror all opposition from within ; and, lest any 
should be attempted irorn without, he proceeded to 
restrict the eommnnication with the adjoining pro* 
vinces, and at last to establish a system of non- 
intercourse which for nearly twenty yeaj» he has 
rigorously enforced, and will doubtless continue to 
do so as long as he lives. The only trade, if trade 
it can be called, which of late years has been eanried 
on, has been upon Us own aceount, and sudi as Ima 
been necessary to fiirther his own policy of habituating 
the lower classes to look to Um, and to him onlyj 
the supply of all tb^ wants. His mode of managing 
this business is as singular as all the rest of his pro- 
ceeding!. When he wants an assortment of foreign 
^^oods, a permit is sent over to the adjoining pro- 
vince of Corriente^ for a vessel to proceed to the 
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opfNitite port of Nemlroeu; on her ftrri?al ther^ 

the iu voice of the cargo is iiiiuiediately Ibnvarded 
Id him at AaaoBiptioD, fixmi wtuoh, afior soleetiiig 
such articles as he requires, he orders a quantity of 
yerba-mat^ to he put on board in payment. There 
is no appeal fioin hit oini valuataon : no one is 
allowed to go on shore, and the ship is sent back as 
mm as the yerba is delivered : — the article itseii ia 
in aiieli domand, from his having stopped the trade 
ill it, that the people ul Corrientes are glad to get it 
upon Ue own terms. He ia the owner of several 
•hops, or stores, in Assumption, fimn whieh the 
gouds are ai'terwards retailed, by hit} peruui>i>ioii, to 
those who may stand in need <tf them. 

In Ae same manner Cbr a short period he allowed 
a peddling traffic to be carried on between the Bra- 
liliui Misrions bejond the river Uruguay and the 
port of Ytapua, of^mite to Caodelaria, but that hf 
altogether stopped about ten years ago, 

Ifis mresue chiefly arises from properties oon* 
liscated by his own arbitrary judgments, and from 
tithes in Jdnd upon ail articles of produce* the 
light to levy whieh is yearly sold by the goven:^ 

ment to the best bidder in each department ; the 
eoniractors generally underlet them to others, and 
they are in consequence rigorously exacted.* The 
principal expenditure is in the maintenance of a 

• A. comraulatiun oi these tithen for a fixed revenue was agrctti 
upon between the church aiid ihu munu ipal government of Asi>uiup- 
tioa at au earl> period of the Spanub nila in that country. 
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large militia foroe, in wiiieh every pereon capable of 

bearing arms is enrolled aud called upon to do duty 
in tuiu. Fxancia is of course cominander-in-<hisf 
of die army, as he is the head of the ehufeh^ the 
law, and every other braiicii of the adiiiiuistration. 

When I arrived in the River Plate, in ld24» I 
found that many British subjects had been for severs' 
years detained iu Paraguay by this monster against 
their will ; and it became my dutp in consequence to 
make a representation to him upon the subject, and 
to apply ibr their liberation. This I was fortunate 
enough to obtain, together with the release of many 
other l^^iiropeans, whom, that it should not appuur 
that he was granting any special &vour to the 
•English, he allowed at the same time to depart; 
amongst the rest Messrs. Rengger and Longchatnp&, 
two Swiss gentlemen, vrtio have smce published a 
highly-interesting acoount of their detention, and of 
the state of the country.* 

He made, however, an exception of M. Bomphind, 
the wdl-known companion of Baron Humboldt, 
whom he had some years before cam>ed to be seized 
and earned off by an armed force, sent across the 
Parana for the purpose, whilst engaged in his own 
inoilieiiaive pursuits in the province of Corrientesw 
As there was no accredited French agent at Buenos 
Ayres at the time, I took upon myseii tu make 

* The Reign of Don Gaspar de Francia in Paraguay, being an ac- 
count of a six years residence in that RepiibliG, Meitta. Re ngg ei 
and LoDgchamps, irauilatad* 1827. 
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another applu-ution to Fraijciu, specially in favour of 
ao individual in whose fate I could justly say that 
all the scientific world was interested ; and I further 
offered to guarantee the fulfilment of any promise 
M. Bompland might himself choose to make, in case 
of his liberation, to return at once to Europe. I 
wrote in the same sense to M. Bompland, and en* 
closed my letter* open, to the Dictator, to forward to 
its destination if he approved of it. But, instead of 
doing so, he returned it to me, with a rude inti- 
floation that that must close our correspondence.* 

I believe he was disappointed at finding that 1 
could not concur with him in his notion of opening 
a direct trade between Great Britain and Paraguay, 
on which it appeared he h.ul long set his hejirt, the 
rather as he expected thereby to be able to show to 
his own subjects his independence of his neighbours, 
and especially of the Buenos A) reans. 

That BO extraordinary a state of things should so 
lon^ have existed is I believe entirely to be ascribed 
lu the miserable weakness of the adjoining provinces, 
which, had they been able to make the slightest 
combined effort, might long ago have put an end to 
tJie tyrannical rule of this crazy old despot. Nature 
will probably do this ere long, when it may be ex- 
pected that Paraguay will once more join the con- 
federation of her sister provinces. 

* M. H inplaud has since obtained his Ubeti} , after a detention of 
Bine years. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

CORDOVA, LA BIOJA> SANTIAGO, TUGDMAKs CATAMARCA, 

SALTA. 

CoBDOTA. Goremment. Fiutotal Habitt of the People Pndne* 
tioBs. La Rioja* PopnlAtloii, &e. Fanutina Mums. Bvflt 
arising from tlie present anbdivlaion of fhe Pkovineial Govern- 
menta. Santiago dbl Bamo. Hie Sandy Deaeit or IVa- 
veraia. Quiehiia Language, Pkodnctiooa, See. Tbe Salada 
navigaliile to tbe Parana. The Ghaeo» Maaa of nMti» Im 
found there. Theofiy of its Meteoric Origm questionable. Ao* 
count of the native Iron from Atacama. Tucuman. Delight- 
ful Climate. Mines — little worked. Richness of the Vegetation. 
Declaration of Independence of the Provinces made there m 
1816. Catamarca. Population, &c. Original Inhabitant*— 
their long Wars with the Spaiiiards;. Salta. Divisions, Popu- 
lation, Government, Climate, Rivurs. Tht- VLrmpjo, and its Af- 
flueiiUt from Tarija and Jujuy. Valuable Produrtinns of" thi> 
Province. Labour of the Mataco Indians obtainable, and pre- 
forabk- to that of Europeans in such Latitudes. Impcntanoe of 
inland Steam Navigation urged. 

In proceeding now to give such information as I 

have been able to collect respecting the state of the 
provinces on the x*oad to Peru, and to tbe westward 
of it> I shall take them in their geographical order, 

althouG^h it may [)e as svvll to observe tliat they 
were not, as may be supposed, originally conquered 
and settled by the discoverers of the Rio de la Plata. 
Those a<l venturers, following tbe course of the river 
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Paraguay, reduced to subjection the wurlike tribes 
they found upon its shores, and^ navigating its higher 
hranchesy after incredible hardships and many va^ 
liant deedsy succeeded io opening a coiniaunicatioa 
with their countrymen in Peru ; bat they made no 
attempt to possess themselTes of the vast extent of 
country lying to the westward of tliem. 

The discovery of those legbns was reserved for 
the followers of Alnmi^io, who, after the conquest 
of Peru, marched southward to take possession oi 
Chiie» in fulfilment of his agreement with Pisano ; 
and his successors laid claim to them as part of the 
jansdiction originally aiiutted to him in virtue of 
that agreement— a pretennon which gave rise to 
many contentious aaiongst the cliiefs w ho first esta- 
hlisfaed themselves in those parts ; nor were they 
pot an end to until, by the king s anthonty» these 
settlements, comprising Tueuinaii, Santiago del Es- 
tero» the towns in the valley of Catamarca, and 
many others sinee destroyed, were erected into a 
distinct and separate province called Tucuman, from 
the chief of the Calchaqui tribes which inhabited 
them. This was in 1568, some years before the 
existence of Buenos Ayres. Nor was it indeed till 
nearly half a century after De Oaray had founded 
his settlement there that they became poGtically 
connected^ and were umied under <»ne and the same 
govemniettt. 
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PROVINCE OP CORDOVA. 

The pruvince of Cordova, after that of Bueoos 
Ayresi h the most importont of the UnioD. Aeeoid* 
ing to a censu taken in IBI2S^98, the population 
then ttiiiouuted to sonicihing more ihan 85,UUU 
aouls, of which from 12^000 to 14,000 lived in the 
city. 

It is ruled by a governor, who ii elective by a 
provincial junta occaaionally convolied» and whoee 
power is almost arbitrary; he has the command of 
all the ibrces and miiitia of the proviuce, aud iiaa 
the power of levening, on appeal* all decieioBn of 

the tribunals. 

It is bounded by the province of SantiagQ del 
Belero to the north, and Santa F6 to the east, and 

on the western side by the mountain-ranges gene- 
rally known as the Sierra de Cordova. Prom tbeae 
ranges deeoend many -rivers and streams whidi irri- 
gate aud fertilise the plaais below ; amongst wliich 

may be enumerated the Rio San Miguel, the Tor- 
toral the Camero, the Prhmat), Segundo, Tereero, 
Quarto, and Quinto : oi these the Tercero is the only 
one wUdi reaches the Parana; all the rest are Icat 

in the flat intervening plains. It has been ascer- 
tained that very little is requisite to render the Ter- 
ceio navigable for boats from die Parana to within 

about tiurty leagues of the city, whereby a water 
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eoinmimicatiou might be opened^ which would save 
nuch of tinB present expennve and tedioue land ear- 
riage of the produetions not only of Cordova, but of 

provinces of Cuyo, to iiuenos Ayree* 
- The perpetual inigation of so many etfeame gives 

rise to a constant suj)ply of excellent |),Lsturage for 
cattle and sheep* the iacility oi rearing which may 
in some measure aeeount for the preference evinced 
fcy the people for pastoral over agricultural pur- 
suits. These habits oceasion the country population 
to be much scattered : they congregate but little in 
the towns; and the piiiicipai places after the ca- 
pital. Conception, Ranchos, and Carkitta, are at the 
best but wrstohed villages.^ 

• In travelling from Buenos Ayres after passing the 
post of .Frsyle Mtt«rto on the rirar Teroero, the 
aspect of the country begins to change : it becomes 
undulated^ and at last there is an end of the mono- 
tonoos scenery of the Pampas, throughout which 
not a tree is to b*^ seen save the solitary Umbu, stand- 
ing like a giant land-mark in the boundless plain. 

The travelkr^a eye is relieved by the appearance 
of woods and forests which become more dense as 
the Sierra is approache^^ The trees are for the 
most part varieties of the mimosa fomily, thickly 
set with thorns ; and so marked is this peculiarity 
in those parts* that I recollect a gentleman from 
Oordova who came to Buenos Ajrres whilst I was 
tbere» expressing something mure than oommou sur- 
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luriae ad finding that the greater part of tiM tr oe# 

which grew in the gardens abuut the city, and which 
were probably chiedy of European origiD* were not 
covered with thorns like thoae of hie own ptoviaee. 

The paim-tree b scattered over the viiUeys in the 
Qorthem part of the provinee, and on the mad ta 
Santiago del ESsteio; and it ie the lead of the aloe- 
aiid cactus in every variety. 

The ci^ which gives its name to the province wne 
founded by the eonqueron of Tneunian in 157S; 
it is situated bx lat 31° 96^ 14^'* long, from Ferro, 
31^40 ^ 4^/^ ^ pleasant valley upon the bavks of 
the river Primero, sheltwed from the north and 
south winds, which, in the more ei^posed parts of 
the province blowing alternately hot and cold, pn^- 

(luce <^rtut and sudden variations in the atmosphcie, 
very trying to the constitutions of the inhfl^itftfitff. 
By the post-road it is 178 leagues distant fians 

Buenos Ayres. 

. It is related that bx many years after its fonnd- 
ation, the inhabitants were snbfecfted to much incon- 
venience from the occasional overflowings of a lake 
m the neighbooring hills, until an earthqoaba swaL 
lowed up its waters, and drained it apparently for 
ever. Much damage, however, is still done by the 
mountain-torrents which descend from the Siem in 

*Tlii» latitude 11 the meea of Swr ebtemtioiis tsken by M. de 
SoviDm (in 1784) one of the aakronomen attaehed to the commissioo 
ftr detfltaining the boundary. 
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tiie rainy seasou, and have made it necessary to huild 
BtroDg walls to save tbe city from being occteionaliy 

ill undated. 

Limestone and timber being to be had in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, the houses are generally 
better built than iu other towns in tlie interior. 

<^ Oordova contains many churches, and is the seat 
a tmivernty, at whidh, in the time of the Old 
Spanianbs, most of* the better classeh IVoiu ull parts 
of the Vioe-Koyalty received their education: it was 
under the management of the Jesuits, to whom thie 
city owes much of its importunce^ It was here they 
had their principal college (the Coiegio Maximo) ^ 
and thi^lield large possessions in the neighbourhood, 
from whence they derived considerable revenues, 
the greater part of whieh were spent in the founda-^ 
tion and embelKi^imeiit of tbe eborches, and in other 
pious est ibiishments. Here also they had a cele* 
farated library, rich in maMMeript reoofd^ of thmt 
Missions and labours amongst the Indians, which 
upon their expulsion was sent to Buenos Ayres. 
The printed books formed the nucleus of the present 
public library iu that city ; but the greater part of 
the manuscripts, and amongst the rest an unpub- 
lisked portion of Father Guevara's History, have 
never since been seen : they were probably, either 

- aent to Spain or destroyed hy^ucareli, who was 
charged with the expulsion of the Order ; a duty 
which he fulfilled with a bai'shness and illiberality 
Merer to be forgotten in a country which owes al( it 
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possesses in tbe shape of civilization, to the inde-^' 
fatigable zeal and enlightened spirit of that com* 
munity^ 

Out of their confiscated piu|)erly the university 
of Buenos Ayres was subsequently founded; and 
being more oonyeniently situated for the rising ge-< 
neration, it has in proportion diminished the import- 
ance of that of Cordova^ which» thongh still kept op, 
has dwindled to the scale of a provincial school. 

From the year 1699 Cordova was also the resi- 
dence of a bishop (remoTed from Tucuman), but tbe 
see has been vacant since the first years of the revo^ 
X lution. 

«/ The effects of the preponderating influence of the 
monastic establishments are still visible in the habits 
of the generality of the people; and though the 
ladies are not all nuns, their manners are a vast deal 
more reserved than those either of the capital or of 
the other principal provincial towns. As an in* 
stance of this, a fair lady of Buenos Ayres told me 
she had caused no little scandal whilst on a visit to 
some of her Cordova relations, by insisting on daoe^ 
ing at a ball mUk a male partner,, instead of wiA 
one of her own sex, an innovation which greatly 
horrified the mamas. Captain Andrews, too, has 
given a livdy account of the alarm he unwittingly 
occasioned, by a like breach of decorum in^o^fering 
Us ann to a young lady on going to dinner}^ These 
scruples, however, have I beHeve, since been much 
modified: and I am toW that ladies and gentlemen 
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•fiov dniee eountiydanoM together at Cordova^ 
nuoh as they do in otW parts of the world, m tpite 
of the iears of the mamaa and the frownjB of the 



ihe wants of the people lew, and tbeir ho^taiity 
niihomdcd ; their kindnessy indeed, to atrangera^ ia 
spoken of l>y all who have been amongst them. 
. Cordova at pceaent £oam a aort of centre of oom* 
mmdealion between the Upper Prorinees and Bnenoa 
Ay res. Its own produce, consistiug chiefly of hides 
and wool, ia all aent to the capital, whence it ceceivea 
EoFopean mannfaetored goods in excfaangeV 

li steam navigation were estabiis)lied on the Parana 
between Buenoa Ayiea and Santa F6, Cordo?a» aa 
well aa the provinces fiirther north, would share in 
its advantages^ and would be more easily supplied 
through Santa ¥6, by the road which runa nearly in 
a direct line between the two cities ; \v liiLst the 
ahorter line of eommimicatioo thus opened between 
the pnyvinoea of Cuyo and thoae on the Parana, 
passing necessarily through Conluva, would fully 
compensate to the people of that place for any 
loaa they might auatain in consequence of the tninait 
trade from iiueiios Ayres to the Upper Provinces 
being tamed in another direction. 

The people of Cordova and Santa would also 
once more have a jomt interest in checking the in- 
loada of the Indiana from the Chaco, and by a better 
coaibinatiDn of their joint means might be enabled 




provisions abundant, 
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.to piDtoct Chdr frontiers more effectually and peiw 
haps at less expense than either province is now at 
for the maintuioaDce of the miiitia which is reqiubite 
for its separate defence. 

Cordova, owing to the miserable weakness of the 
adjoining governments of both Santa ¥k and San 
Luis, is obliged at present to support a large anned 
force to protect her frontiers, not only from the 
savages of the ChaiM>, but from those of the Pampas.^ 
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tfe wart of the pmiiioe of Cordova* mpom die 

Sierra, lies La Kioja, forineriy a dependency of that 
govemneiity but now dignitied with the title oi* aa 
iadqMiidoiit ptovinee, dinded into Ibur defMrt* 
meats, viz., Araueo> Guandacol, the Llunois, and 
Tamalina. It is nonunaUy under the rule of a 
govmior and a municipal junta of fire memberi> 
The city from which it takers ite name was founded 
in 1591, at the foot of the bierra de Velaaoo, a gm* 
nitic range, and is situated, aeoording to a MS: in 
my posaesuon, in latitude 29° 12^, though 1 know 
not npott whoBe authority. In 1804 the population 
did not amount to more than 3500 souls, though the 
whole pruviuce may contam iiom Ib^UUU to 20»U00. 
Aiauoo, which is the most nortliem department, 
contains ahout 3000, chielly occupied in the culti- 
yatioii of vineyards, from which they make 8000 or 
10,000 small barrels annually, of a strong sweet 
wine, which is sent to Cordova and the neighbour- 
ing provinces. 

Gnandaeol, wMeh lies to the westward, beyond 
the range of Famatina, and along the base of the 
CofdiUera of Chile, contains about 1500 inhabitants^ 
— cMefly congregated in the towns of Gkiandacol 
and Vinchina. They are employed in agriculture. 
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and, at a particular seaaon^ in huntiiig the muliaa 
in the Cordillera, the wool of which forms a TftluaUa 

article of trade ; — the flesh is au article ul fooU. 

The XJallOB, whkb lie to the aontk of Ia fikgiw 
constitute a rich grazing district, in wUch abovt 
20,000 head of cattle are annually bred. The in- 
habitants are calculated to be about 6000. 

The department of Famatina, of which Chilecito 
is the principal place, lies to the west of L«a Riojag 
it contains 50Q0 or 6000 inhabitants, who» like tho— 
of Arauco, are much engaged in the cultivation of 
their vineyards^ from which they mak^ 5000 orBQOO 
barrels of wine yearly. It takes its name from Aa 
fiunous iiiineral range of Faniatina, dihtant iiom Jjm 
JUoja about thirty leagues : — this range is described 
to extend for fifty leagues; in the centre is the 
Nevado* a lofty peak covered with perpetual snow, 
— ^its geological formation is chiefly pidss and clay- 
slste ; but it is spedaDy celebrated for the richnesa 
of its silver ores^ wliich are said to surpass in in- 
trinsic value those of Potosij— the extreme nmol^ 
ness and inclemency of their situation, however^ 
accessible only by .rugged and difficult mountain 
pathss has been a constant bar to their being worked 
to any extent, and as yet tliey may be said to be 
only superticially known : nevertheless a mint was 
established at La Rio|a» at which some gold and 
silver coins have been struck ; and, in 1824 and 
1825^ during the rage for mining speculations in 
South America, companies were formed for the 
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working of tliose of Famatina : — those schemes, how- 
ever, only ended in duap[KMntmeiit to all conoenied 
in thcDi* not from any aeareity, I bdieve, of tlie 
precious metals, but from miscalcuiatioiis and mis- 
■wmigmwint, aad an entile igooxaiiee of the polHaeal 
elato of the eoimtry. In soidi lenwte pttte it has 
been but too sadly proved how little foreigners 
• can calculate upon aiijr effectual proteetkm ^ther 
Ibr their property or their persona. It hi idle to 
talk of contracts or title-deeds where . the only real 
lair ia the will of sonie petty doapot^ whoae ne- 
eessities or interests, direct or indirect, will always 
overrule ail other considerations. That such should 
he the atate of JLa Bioja ia not aurprising, when 
its gcoL^i aphical position is considered, which cuts 
h off £rtmk almost all intercourse with the more 
Ofiliaed porta of the lepuUie. The loada whidi 
lead to it, if roads they can be called, which are 
hardly pamble by moles^ aro'aa bad aa they can be, 
whikt the diatancea by tiwae eircoitotta patfaa to the 
nearest of the other provincial towns are enormous. 
From La Riqja to Cordova it ia 114 leaguea, to 
Mendossa 159, and to Boenoa Ayres by the nearest 
beaten route 287. To Guasco or Copiapo, the 
neamt towna in Chile, the length of the route by 
the Cordillera of Guandacol is 130 leagues: — ^this 
paaa. ia aaid to be easy of transit, and has been often 
nsed to oonvey gooda aeroaa the Cordillera from 
Cliile> when the communication with Buenos Ayres 
has been olosed* 
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The people, as isiglit be expeetod, aie in « 

meiitabie state of ignonince. Tlie goveruor hkusel^ 
ia sending me an aoeoimt of his provinee, con&ssed 
that the only sefaool in it was one established in the 
town of La Kioja, where the iastmctioii was en- 
tirely limited to reading and writings and thaft» fbr 
want of support, was often closed. 

If the establishment of the present federal ^slem 
be found of any real advantage* or gratifying to Am 
ambition of some other provinces, tlie local situa- 
tion and means of which may induce them to 
look forward with any confidence to improidng their 
social condition ; on the other hand I fear it must he 
fatal to those which^ like La Kioja, are necessarily 
thrown by it upon resources which are palpably 
inadequate either to ensure them any tolerably effi- 
cient government for the present, or any likelihood 
of an improvement in their condition hereafter. It 
seems to me that the only means of saving them 
from lapring into a state of semi-barbarism is to 
make them, as before, dependencies of their more 
powerful neighbours :-~aior would they alone benefit 
by snoh an arrangvsment ; a concentration of the 
Republic into half-a-dozen instead of twice the num- 
ber of provincial governments (as was originally 
eontemjdated when it was divided into provinces 
in 1813 and 1814), would render eiich in iti>c]l 
iutinitely more respectable, and better able to main- 
tain its own independence, wliilst it would vastly 
facilitate the management of all their national in- 
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teretts and afiairs by the government of Buenos 

A) res. 

The provinces to the north of Cordova and La 
Rioja origiDaDy formed only two governments, ac- 
cording to the divisdou established hy the National 
.Congress in 1814:--that of Tueumaa, which in* 
■eluded Santiago del Estero and Catamarc^i; and 
ihuX oi Salta with Jujuy, Gran, and Tarija; but 
ibese have since sub-divided themselves, and instead 
of two now form five di.stiiict governments,— viz., 
Santiago^ Tucunian, Oatauiarca, Salta, and Tarija, 
^the latter of which has become united ta Bidifia: 
oi the others, the first, after leaving Cordova, is 
tianliago del £stero. 



' SANTIAGO DEL EbTERO. 

The distance from thect^of Cordova to tliat of 
Sintiago del Ertero ie. 110 leagues hf the posUnNd. 
Portezuela is the first station beyond the jurisdio 
tion of Cordova, shortly after iviucb commejicea 
mbu it caDed tbe Traveeia, a vart eand j mi 
thirty to forty leagues in breadth, for the most 
.part ooveied with a-aaliae effloresoeoee^ and pKNliie» 
ing a aalaola, from tihe ashaa of whidi the iahaU* 
tants extract soda. It borders the Sierra de Cordova 
to the north, and extends west, aa fiur as La Bioja, 
running southward nearly to San Lais. In thk 
arid distriet the sultry heat of tiie north wind, 
which is very prevalent in the rammer season, is 
almost insufferable. 

My intelligent correspondent Dr. Kedhead^ who 
has lived for more than a quarter of a eratnry in 
the upper provinces, and to whom I am indebted 
fcr some of the most valuable of my information 
respeeting them, speaking of its geological appearw 
ance, observes in one of his letters how ibrcibiy he 
had been led to conjecture that the southern part of 
the province of Santiago must once have been a sea- 
coast. " Its sandy hillocks, he mys, always reminded 
him of those on the shores of Flanders certain 
it is, that throughout the whole extent of this sandy 
xone, from Ambai^pista to Noria» the level of the 
country becomes very much depressed, and &Us ngy 
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nearly to tliat of Buenos Ayres; thus in the very 
heart of the ecmlineiit, at a distance of 700 miles 
direct from the sea, we have a considerable tract of 
land hardly elevated above its immediate shores* 

The following taUe of barometrieal observations, 
taken by Dr. Redhead, will uot only show tiie va- 
liationa in the height of the country intervening be- 
tween Baenos Ayres and Santiago, bnt also of diat 
to the iiurthwardy along the high road» as far as 
Tufiiza in Peru : — 



Baaomrtrical Obienratioiu, midt on ttit md firom Bntnot AyiM to Pototi, 

by Dr.B0ii]iMd:— 
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S'ute. — At Bumos Ayres the wean of the barometer for the month of 



Marcb^ 1822, wa» 29-61. 
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In tie vpfwf parts of tlie Sierm de Corckmt 
granite everywhere breaks through the surface* aud 
immnerable firagmenHfe of it may be traoad in tho 

descent to the Travesia, whilst beyond tliat sandy 
zone there ia not a vestige oi it tlironghout the test 
of the road to Potoai^ tiie fonnatkm tha wiM>le wajr 

being of blue argilhiceous schist and slate, with 
oeoaaMMial atrata oi iimefitoiit and red aattdatoMw 
Id Aa neigUiouflioad of Paloai, however, aod on 
the tops of &ome of the highest uiouutaiiia in its 
jmkkff Hehna teUa m that ha fall In witiia pieity 
thiek atratam of granite pebUes rounded by tiia 
actaon oi water. How, he says, could tlle:^e masses 
cf granite ha?e been dapoaited baie? Have tkaf 
been rolled hither by a general deluge, or by aome 
later partial revolution oi nature / His ustouisU- 
ment woqM have been infinitely greater had ha 
known that marine shells are to be found on the 
lo% mountain of Choroique (about twelve leagues 
north-west from Tupua, b e tween Salta and Potoei), 
the suiumit of which has been determined by Dr. 
Kedhead to be 16»580 feet above, the levd of the 
aea* 

The woni Chorolque is corrupted from Churu- 
colque^ signifying in the Qnichua tongue that the 
mountain cootaina silver and shells. The Spaniarda, 
however, little suspected that the latter tvere to be 
fiNind therey till, in 1826, an enterprinng Frendi* 
man* aseended the mountain and brought down 
specuiieus which established beyoud doubt the fact. 
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r A further study of that language nught lead the 
aoieiitifie inquirer to many an iraporteol dieeomy. 
The dispositiou of the Peruviaas for observaticm is 
vveU known, and their jMWMnolaliire of pkm m 
generally eny re i riye more or lets eHher ef 
nature of the soil» or some peculiarity att^iclied to it : 
lhae a parBon well versed in Qniehoa is beforehand 
aware of what he is to see. Peutocsi, for instance, 
difficult to be proporly prououuced by an Europf^n^ 
and eoimpled into Potoii dgnifieii^ " It It smid At 

haic hurst fortJi sucli must have been their Ira- 
diftion, which the very appeai auce of this singular 
eonew standing alone and distinet firm the system of 
luuimtains which surrounds it, aud the hot springs 
IB its vicinity* would seem to eomhonite. 

It is in the province of Santiago Ant die QaishtM 
is hrst met with. The Jesuits reduced it to a written 
language^ and pnUisfaed a gmounar and dictionary 
efitittFeni. 

The city of Santiago is a miserable ill- built place* 
eflalaimng aot ame Astt 400(> souls. Itissitwitod 

in lat 97^ 47"^ according to Azara, upon the banks 
of a considerable river which rises in the territory of 
Tneoman, and runninif south through this p ro vince 
is finally lost, under the name oi the Kio Duke, in 
the gEOst lakes called, the BMrengos, to the west <rf 
Santa ¥k. The whole popohHion of the 
in estimated to be about 60,000 ; the greater part of 
wUefais musk seattered in small villages hoilt along 
ihe eoones of this rivor and of the Salado» which 
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runs parallel to it, and separates the province on 
that 8ide from the gma-chaoo^ or desert^ the low 

lands alon^ their banks bein^ better suited for the 
pasturage of cattle and for cultivation than the other 
parts of the province. The Mil there ifl well adapted 
to the growth of wheat, which is said to yield eighty 
for ooe. 

In most parts of the province the cactus may be 

seen growing to an unusual size, and the cochineal 
gathered from it used to form one of the most 
▼ahiable productions of this part of the country: 
from 8000 to 10,000 lbs. of it were annually sent 
to Chile and Peru. Large quantities of wild bees* 
wax and honey were also collected* in the woods 
and sent to the other provinces, in which they were 
always in demand ; but the civil dissensions which 
have of late years been so frequent in these provinces 
have checked the industry of the people, who have 
almost entirely abandoned their old pursuits, and 
given up their yearly gatherings of these once valued 
productions. This is the more to be regretted as 
they are said to be naturally an enterprising and 
intelligent nice, less given to ]ial)itual indolence 
than some of the other inhabitants of these latitudes. 
Hie women manufacture ponchos and coarse saddle* 
cloths, or blankets, which are sold in great numbers 
to the people of Tucuman and Salta. 

To the eastward of the river Salado lies the mt 
region commonly called the Grau-chaco, or desert, 
which extends to the Parana* and reaches nordt as 
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far as the province of Chiquitos, solely inhabited 
by Indians of various tribes, who, safe in their owa 
finrnti and jmiglefl* have there £Miiid a refoge from 
Spanibh doiiiination and persecution. It is through 
this territory that the rivers Piloomayo and Veriuqo 
wind their tortuous ooorses to the Parana froai the 
must remote parts of the interior of the Upper 

Some way beyond the Salado, about seventy 
leagues east from Santiago (in lat 27° 28''), waii 
jbond that very remarkable tpeeinien of native inon 
whieh I sent to this country some years a<^o, and 
which is DOW deposited in the British Museum. Its 
existence was bst made knoiwn by some of the 

peoplt* of Saatiugo, who had passed through that 
part of tiie country in then: journeys to the forests 
beyond to coUeet himy ; and their reports* whieh 
were transmitted to Buenos Ay res, induced the 
Viceroy, in 1783, to send Don Reuben de Geiis» an 
«Seer in the King^s servioe, to examine it Ifis 
report upon it was published in the Philosophical 
Transaislione of the Boyal Society of Iiondoii ior 
178B, and exeiied mndi epeeuktion at the time. 

As in those times the woriiing oi iron was for- 
bidden in South Amerieay after sundry apecimeni 
of it were forwarded to lima, to Buenos Ayres, and 
to Spain, the remainder lay neglected for many years 
in its original she, 

la the l)eginning of the struggle for independence, 
however, when the Spanieii ships of war blockaded 

8 
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Buenos Ayres, iron» amongst other Deeessariea, be- 
coming extremely scarce, the people recollected De 
Oelis's account^ with the reports of the Indians, that 
in the tnine parts there were extensive veins of the 
same mineral ; and at a great expense the mass in 
question was sent for and brought to Buenos Ayrea. 
By the time It got there the blockade was over ; and 
as it was evidently much easier to procure iron from 
Europe than by a cart-carriage of 1000 miles itm 
the uninhabited wilds of the Chaco, no further 
trouble was taken to determine whether or not the 
Indian reports of its being procurable in la^jer 
quantities were true or not. By way of experiment 
a pair of pistols were manufactured irom it, which 
were sent as a present to the President of the 
United States, and what remained was })hiced at 
my disposal by the J\Iinister of Buenos Ay res on the 
occasion of my signing the treaty with him in 1825, 
which recognised on the part of Great Britain the 
political independence of his .country. I sent it tu 
Sir Humphrey Davy to be plsioed in the British Mu- 
seum, hoping that he would himself have analysed 
it, and given .his q>inion respecting its supposed 
meteoric .origin. The analysis I believe was never 
made, owing to his death, which occurred very 
shortly after the arrival of the iron in this countiy. 

It seems, however, to have been assumed here that 
this iron, as a matter of course^ is meteoric, because 
it contains those admixtures of nickel and cobalt 
which accompany other known meteoric productions. 
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It appem to me that the hypotbem is not verjr 

satisfactorily or coialuhivcly luiule out. 

The mass I sent liome weighs about 1400 pounds, 
and, making allowance (or what may have been 
taken iroiii it at Biieuos Ay res, may probably vvlieu 
it arrived there have been not much less than a ton 
wdght Now De Celis estimates the mass he ex- 
amined to have been about fiiteeu tons weight, and 
of mneh larger dimensioiia : either this therefore is 
only a fragment of what he particularly described, 
or it is another which lias been Ibuud iu the same 
part of the country, and if so, is corroborative of tlie 
Indian accounts of there beintc more in the- viciuity. 
This was the opioiou oi Dr. Redhead, who, in writing 
to me CO the subject, says, The native iron found 
in Santiago is not a single mass, as has been said ; 
there are several, and the most recent aeeounta 
describe them as huge trunks with deep roots (I use 
the expression of the natives), supposed to commu- 
nicate with each other/' * 

Dr. Redhead*8 observation was caused by a dis- 
cussion which arose here upon sonu' otlier 8pe<»mens 
of native iron, which he had forwarded to me, from 
the desert of Atacama, in Peru, and which were 
descril}ed by the late Mr. Aliau in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh for 1828. They 

♦ Since this was written I have met with a gentleman who h:u\ 
seen the original drawings of three masses, with then respective 
measurements ; which drawings, he understood, were made by the 
persons sent in ({uest of this iron by the government of Bueooft Ayrea 
vlien my ipeeimeo was brought down. 
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were analysed by Dr. Turner, who found them to 
contain— 

Iron . . 93 -4 
Nickel . . 6 -618 
Cobalt . 0 ^585 

100 *5a3 

a result which he considered deeisiye eoneeminsr 
their origin, because, he says, it differs from any 
compound hitherto described in the earth, and cor- 
re^tponds exactly both in appearance aud composition 
with other meteoric iron. 

But these opinions differ entirely from the belief 
of those wliu pi*ocured the specimens. 

That iron is found scattered in large quantilkB 
over a plain at the foot of a mountain a little to the 
south- west of a small Indian village called Tocouao« 
ten leagues from San Pedro* the capital of Ataeama, 
and about eighty from Cobija, on the coast The 
tradition there is* that the fragments liave been 
thrown out by some volcanic ezplooioii from the 
side of the neighbouring mountain, in which the 
people of Tocouao say there is a large ot pure 
iron. The Indian who coileded the specimens whidi 
I sent to this country was employed to ceUear, or 
search for mines ; and the nature of his occupatioo 
rendered it requittte for him to be particohir in his 
obsen ations : his account was, that they wer^ 
taken from a heap of the same nature, estimated at 
about three hundred*weight, and that they existed 
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bt the mouth of a veta, or vein oi solid irou. situated 
ftt the. fool of a motrntain ; he called them * rmmir 
iammet* or explosions from the mine, or i^Ha, He 
had beeu charged to bring u piece of tiie veta iteelf, 
and some of the rock in which it is embedded, hut 
this he said he could not effect for want of tools ; he 
iherefore coutented hiuiseif with picking up suiue of 
the pi^ee thai -weie at the toxA of the hill, where 
the mouth ui the vein opens." 

l>r. Kedhead says* that in giving him thia account 
Ae nail eodeavouied to give hun also some idea of 
the direction of the vein in the mountain. 

Further inquiries were subsequently made, the 
result of which corroborated his testimony. The 
alcalde of Tocouao, who had been at the place, 
stated that the fragments had issued from a caTity 
cf about fifteen feet diameter, which, from the na- 
ture of the soil, was hiinig up. This is sandy, and 
for three leagues round there is neither wood nor 
water nor pasture of any kind. Several j)ersons 
in San Pedro, and amongst other.s one named Gron 
sales, who had likewise seen the cavity, gave a 
tdmilar account. 

The Atacama iron is certainly remarkably simihur 
to the specimen of that met with by Pallas in Siberia, 
which is to be seen in the British ^lu^eum, but what 
proof is there of that being meteoric ? 

The Santiago iron diftrs from them both in ap* 
pearauce. The Atacama and Siberian specimens 
are lull of cavities, looking like large sponges or 
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ficorie. That from Santiago, on the contrary, is 
mure like a solid lump of well-kneaded dough. 

So long as such specimens were supposed to be of 
very rare occurrence, and differing as they do from 
the character of all other kao^\ ii luiuerals, it was not 
extraordinary that they should have been ascribed fo 
an extraneous origin ; but now that further dis- 
coveries have proved their existence in all parts of 
the world» and that enormous masses of similar iron 
have been met witli in tlie nortliern parts of America, 
in Mexico, Columbia^ Peru, Brazil/ and the pro- 
vinces of La Plata, to speak of that continent alone, 
I thilik we iiiay begin to doubt whether they may 
not be bond fide productions of our own planet, 
instead of bringing them from the moon, or else* 
where. On this I shall only (|uote another passage 

* Lttoooek, in bis ThiTeU in BruU, tpeaks of • veij ringdv 
metallie fbniwtiim whieli he met with in the province of Minai 
Genei, not Ikr from ViHariea. He says (page 490), A bill on our 
left now preiented « vonderfiil object ; it one entire nuM of inn, 
so petlbctly ftee ftom any mixture of common lofl as to produce no 
vegetation wbateTor, but was eoverad vilb a complete coating of msl 
or oxide of iron. The hill is so lofty and steep that its top was not 
accessible; but from its more elevated parts nodules of corroded 
metal had rolled down, and greiitly einbarrassed the road; at the 
foot of the mouulaiti the soil is red clay mixed with ponderous brown 
dust. As we advanced the melal seemed to becouic less pure, until, 
after an extent of two leagues and a-half, it altogether van slird. and 
was succeeded by the common clayey land, &c. I had oltf n hoard 
of this imim nse mass of metal, but none of the reports had ])rt -entcd 
any adequate picture of it to the iman^ination. The very core of llw 
hill, as far as we could judge, appeared to consist of vast blocks of 
iron, in tables ; and it is so free from alloy as to produce when smelted 
ninety-Ave per cent of pare meUl/* 
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from the letters of my excellent corretpondmit, who 

took the trouble to iudtitute the ijiqiurieb for nie as to 
the esigin of the. specimens from Atacama. Time/* 
be say 8^ may perhaps justify the tradition or 
opiuiou of the Indiana relative to the origin of this 
iion ; nor do I know why we should refuse to Natnie 

the ]>ower of reducing in her laboratory a inetal so 
easily separated &om its eombinatious by the efforts 
of man/' 
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PROVINCE OF TUCUMAN. 

Forty leagues (post distanoe) bejmd 8Mili«|^ 

del Eatero is situated the city of Sau Miguel de 
Tacamaii. it stondB (ia lat. 27" on an de?ited 
plain> in a position from which the prospect on 
every side is delightful; indeed all accounto agree 
in describing it as the best situated town in llift 
republic. The climate, though hot, is dry and salu- 
brious; and Nature has been so prodigal of her 
choicest gifts, that the province of Tucoman mSk 
merits its apjjellation of the garden of the United 
Provinces. The population amounts to about 
40,000 souls^ of which 7000 or 8000 reside 
the city. 

After leaving the traveua of Santiago^ the md 
ascends a slightly inclined plane the whde way to 

Tucuman» the jurisdiction of which commences after 
crossing the river Santiago, there called the iUa 
Hondo, or deep river, which separates the two pro-> 
vinces» and is formed by the couduence of many 
streams which rise in the mountains to the wesL 
To the eastward the Salado continues to be the 
general bouudary-liue separating it from the Ciiaco* 
to the north the river Tala divides it from the ler^ 

ritory of Salta ; and to the west and south-west the 
lolly mount aius of Aconquija separate it from Cata- 
marea. The highest peak of this range is covered 
with perpetual snow» and is said to be above lo^OOO 
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feet above the level of the sea. It abounds in 
mmeral treasures, and contains ores of gold, silver^ 
copper, and lead; but the toil and difficulty at* 
tendaiit uj>()ii mining operations in those parts of 
tiie aierra where they are to be found have caused 
them to be much neglected, and the mining, if 
miuing it can be called, is now confined to a few 
wretched people scattered amongst the hills, who 
oeeaflionally collect small quantities of silver, which 
they bring down to the city for sale. I have had 
aome of the lipecimens of silver so collected, which 
are singularly rich and beautiful. 

The mita, and other oppressive enactments have 
Veil nigh destroyed the unfortunate race whoae 
forced labour brought to light the mineral wealth 
of these regions. The mameiueho, as the gaucho of 
Tucuman is called, the horseman of the plains, with 
the help of his wife, who makes the greater part of 
his clothing, has almost everything he wants about 
him. ' He knows not, and therefore needs not, those 
cumlurts which become wants in less genial climes, 
and ,where civilisation is more advanced. Free as 
the air he breathes, he gallops over boundless plains 
unfettered by the slightest restraint upon his own 
inclinations. He has no temptation to quit such a 
life for the fatigues and dangers of an oecupiition 
which he considers as degrading,* to buiy him- 

* At mioing lilwur was impiMied as an obligttioo apoB tbe Uiiiii 
hf the conquerort, to it came to be loolwd upon as the oeeapatioii of 
a caste, and of a easte Mud down upon by aU who boaitod €f tha 
alaglMBit adouxliiiB BuiopMa blood ib thdr voias. 
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6elf under ground, and la leek bf tbe sweat of Ue 

brow treasures of which he does not stand in need. 
Uiii caUie are the finest in the republic; mui the 
least possible eultivation and labour is sum to yield 

ill leturii not only the necessaricb, but wlml m bis 
opinion are the luxuries oi life?" 



Nothing can be more luxuriant than the vegetsp 

tioQ iu this province ; whilst tiie plains yield com 
and maiae» and riee and tobacov in tbe gnMtat 
abundance, die base and slopes of the monntaia 
ranges in the west are covered with uobie trees is 
every mietjr, interspened with innumerable shrufast 
and hung with the most beautiful parasitical plants, 
ilixtensive groves also of aionia and orange-trees 
produce a fragrance which adds to the d<iBj^ of 
this favoured region. The sugar-cane grows natu- 
rally in the low lands* and might be turned to 
valuable account; the demand for it> however, at 
present, is not sufficient to induce the country peo})]e 
to attend to it. Not so with the tobacco-plant, wliich 
they cultivate and find a ready sale for in ail the 
adjoining provinces. The people are a well-disp06ed 
hardy race« proud of their beautiful country^ and 
always ready to take up arms in defrnoe of Xe 
Fairia. 

It was at TucumaUt in 1816, that a Ckmgfess of 

Deputies from the several provinces sdemnly <!e- 
clare<l their independency and separation fnun Spain. 
From 1810 to that period the ruling autliorities set 
up had been avowedly merely provisional, and all 
their acts had been in the King's name, tbe people 
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wnly looking forward to the King's restoration for 

a redress of their grievances. It is useletNS now to 

•aj that if the Spanish government had treated them 
with khidnees and oonclliatory meaeurte/ihey wonld 

have found the colouies abounding in the same loyal 
and afBsetkniate feelings for the moAer country of 
which in other times they had repeatedly given such 
striking proQ&» 

Tlie King was otherwise advised ; and the nattifal 
consequence ensued, that the Soutli Americans, who 
had acquired a imowledge of their own strength and 
importanee, simnltaneously with the conviction thai 
they h;ul nothing to hope, and ail to fear, from a 
iftum to the rule of the mother cooatry, declared 
themselves the arbiters of ih^ own destinies* 
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PKOVXNCE OF CATAMAKCA. 

Catamarca, divided from Tucumau by tlie siefras 
of AooDquija» is one of thoae saboidiaate proviiicti 
which, like Rioja, owes its independence rather to its 
iusiguiiicance aiul secluded situatioQ than to tuKf 
pretennons which the people can haie to goma 

themselves ; properly it should be a dependency of 
the goveruuieut of Tucumau, to which the Congress 
annexed it in 18L4» 

When I applied to the Governor lor some general 
Statistical iulbnnation as to the extent and resouioes 
of his province, he fairly confened his own ignmiSBe 
and utter inability to answer my queries ; much less 
was it possible to obtain any satis&ctory topqgnr- 
phical data. 

The inhabitants of the province arc ostimated at 
80,000 to dd,000, of which about 4000 reside in 
Catamarca. The valley so called, and in which the 
greater part of this population is settled, runs from 
north*west to Bouth«eaBt» extending from the coofiiM 
of Atacama to those of Rioja. On the eastern ?i(le 
it is separated from I'ucumau first by the sierras ol' 
Ancasti and Ambato, and more to the north by tfie 
lofty chain of .Vcunquija : it is watered by a river 
which holds its course through it (said to have been 
(mce a much more considerable stream ihu at the 
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present day\ the waters of which are finally lost in 
the low saady plaius of the province of iSautiago. 
Die climate 18 sultfy, and the people, at certain 

seasons, are very subject to intermittent fevers. 
They produce corn and cattle enough for their own 
aaMatence, • and supply the adjoining provincee 
largely with their cotton, the quality of that of Ca- 
iamacca being in higher repute than their own, for 
dimr domestic mannfaetnree: conridenib1e<|uantitiea 
ol' red pepper are also seat from tiieuce to iiuenos 
Ayrea. 

Catamarca, by the nanal track, ia about aixty 

ieaguej^ distant, south-west^ from Tucumau. In a 
M& by Dean Fnnea» in my potaetnon, he places it 
in sooth latitude 28° 12^. The first Spanish settle* 
ment in this part of the country was formed hy Juan 
Feres de Zurita, in the year 1558. He natoed it 
New England, and tlie principal town London, in 
celebration of tiie nuptials of his sovereign King 
Philip with our Mary. Firom thence, however, the 

Spaniards were shortly after expelled l>y the native 
Indians, and, removing to the valley of Conando^ 
ionnded the town of Villagran. That district was 
subsequeiitly abaiidoned from the same cause, — the 
continual hostility of the natives; and the population 
was finally settled in die valley of Oatamarca. 

The Gakhaquis, who originally occupied those 
part8» were a warlike race, whose dominioa extended 
from the confines of Peru over all the country lying 
between the ranges of the Cordillera on the west 
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and those of Aeonquija on the east They derived 
tbeir name from the valley of Cakhaqm, which, in 
the Quichua language is i<trongly significant of tlie 
fertility of the soil; and for a long period th^ 
defended themselves against the Spaniards with aa 
obstinate bravery, unequalled perhaps in any other 
part of South America, excepting Araneania. The 
history of those parts for the first century and a half, 
indeed, is little more than an enumeration of their 
bloody wars with the Spaniards, in which the latter 
were often defeated with serious loss, their towns 
besieged and destroyed, and they themselves obliged 
to fly before the brave defenders of the soil, whom 
they drove to desperation by their wanton cruelties 
and qipressive treatment. Amongst other instances 
of the outrageous and overbearing conduct of the 
conquerors which are recorded, one may serve as a 
sample, which Funes relates of Doa Flulip Albor* 
nos, who, being named Governor of Tocuman, some 
of the Caciques of the Calchaquis, at the time ou 
good terms with the Spaniards, repaired to Tu- 
cuman to tender to him their customary tribute 
upon his appointment. Upon their arrival, instead 
of the welcome they expected, he wantonly ordered 
thoin to be publicly flogged, to have their heads 
shaved, and so to be sent back whence they came. 
The Calchaquis swore to be avenged : they secretly 
sent forth eniissaries to rouse all the people of 
their tribes, especially those of Aodalgala, of Fa- 
matina, of Copoyan, and Guandacol, M'ho were 
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known to be smarting under the yoke of their new 
taak-WMwtoffw, for that part of the coantry was nond- 

iially reduced to subjection by the Spaniards; and 
theitty with m overwhehiuug iorca, iit one and the 
Mine time* fell upon Jiijiiy» 8alta« TaeimiAB, Lod- 
don, and La l{ioja, carrying everywhere desolation, 
and sparing Aot uuui» w<nnaaf nor child. Never were 
the Spasiaids so tfaoee parts redneed to eneh ehtfts ; 
in vain they endeavoured to make peace^ the Indians 
weald laaten to no tenoe, and this war raged for tea 
years, with great loss to the Spaniards, and the utter 
un nihiiatiou of many of their settlements. Nor was 
il till a large foree eoold be spared ffom Peru thai 
this formidable insurrection was put down. 

The Spaniards, once masters again, retaliated as 
usual. Many tribes were exterminated ; others ca^ 

pilulciteil wilh their conquerors to abandon altogether 
Uieir native valleys, and were removed to a distance ; 
amongst others a people called the QuUmes, inhabit* 
ing a part of the valley of Calchaqui, being reduced 
to about 200 families, after a long resistance, were 
sent to Buenos Ayres, where the Ckmnmor settled 
tiieni a short distance from the city, at the pkce 
whidi still bears their name. 
* The labours of the Jesuits, however, were event- 
ually more successful than ail the military ibrces 
which were sent against the Calchaquis. The in- 
def;LtiuaIde missionaries reduced one tribe after 
another to a state of comparative civilization, and 
eventually removed the greater part of them ftom 
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their nstiire soil to form the niieleos of the Chrktiao 

eettlements which they were anxious to ettahlish 
upon tbeir own plan ou tiie shores of the Verm^, 
amongst the Indians of the Chaoo. There dmy eoos 
lost all importance, and the hostilities of other In- 
dian natioiiSy and a dreadful epidemic wiiich broke 
out amongst them» in the ^r 171B, finally pot an 
end to the existence of a gallant people, who had 
not only signalised their name by their succeaefiil 
wars against tbe Sfianiafds, but who, in times long 
before, had maintained their independence in spite 
of all the effiule of the dynasty of the Inoaa of 
Pern to reduce them to subjection. 
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SALTA 

is the iroutier province of the republic to the uoi tli ; 
and fiiUoira in geogiaphieal mccewioii ifaiMe oi' Tu* 
cuinan and Catamarca, which bound it to the soutli 
and wast. The river Veruiejo aud its tributary, 
the mer of Twija, coiufcitate its limits to the aoat. 

It is divided into the lour departments of Saha, 
Jajtty, Orftu, and Tari^; the latter whieh has 
been oeeopied by the BoHvianSy apparently with a 
determinatiou to maiutaiu posseissiou of it. Deduct- 
ing the population of that department, the rest of 
the tanitDry of Salta is estimated to contain nearly 
60,000 souls. The city of Salta has between bUOO 
and 9000 inhabitants. It was fcunded in ld82» by 
Don Philip de Lerma, Governor of Tucuman, with 
a view to secure the commumcatiou between that 
provinoe and Peni from being eat off by the hostile 
Indians. It.s latitude is said to he 24° 30'. Upon 
the whole it has a neat appearance, and boasts of 
its eathednd and many ehurehes. It is, however, 
badly situated in the bottom ui a valley, through 
which flow the rivers Arias and SiUetay the latter of 
iriiieh has of late yean abandoned its ancient bed, 
and seems to threaten at no distant period to burst 
over the low mardiy grounds upon whieh the city 
stands. Shut in by the mountain ranges in the 
neighboui hood, tiie atmosphere is at certain seasons 

T 
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cliajrged with iiuuiiia» giving rise to iatennitlart 
feYers and agues, wUcti are very general at those 

periods amongst the inhabitants. 

The form of government in this pvovinees aa hi ail 
the rest, is based upon the example of that of Buenos 
Ayres ; cousistiiig of a popular asaemhly, wiuck Itaa 
the power of decting the Governor. But though 
democratic in tlieory, it is far otherwise in juactio;; 
the lower orders have not the amaliost notion of the 
real meaning of a rapresentative fima of gorniH 
ment, and bow with submission to the dictates of a 
patriarchal coterie of influential &milies» whioh, 
altemately electing and elected, arrango the go ip et» > 
meut amongst themselves very much as &uiu their 
own convenieiice and interests. If any appeal to 
tiie people is ever niade^ it is generally from the 
necessity of supporting by a demonstration of brute 
ftree the pretenssMia of acme particMlar *^irhlt 

for power. 

Such 4r6 these governments in the infauqf of 
aooiety* One may serve aa a sample of the luil^ 

although local circumstances may have given rise 
to slight shades of diflerenoe in their appeaianoe. 
Salta» as a frontier provinee* during the struggle 
fur iiiilependence, was much exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of the war; but thia very cireumstanoe rnusnd 
die enargioB of the people, and excited in them m 
spirit of improvement which tias placed them in 
advanee of moat of the Upper Provinoes. The 
fiataMiahment of a printing-press, from which oeoa- 
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MnaUy a neirspaper k produeed, wid 8«hooI«» 

in which reading, writings and the hr&t rules of 
andunetic are taugbt, are great steps eomiiared 
with die state ef things under the old regime. Tlie 
clergy, too:, either from coaviction, or the force of 

more tolerant, 

and opinions which in old times it would have been 
heresy to think of, are now as freely discussed as at 
Bofloas Ayres, when idigioiis tderatioa has beeooie 

the law of the Imid. 

From Buenos Ayres, Salta is distant 414 leagues, 
hf llie post road, and so fur the journey may be 
gone the whole way in a four-wheel carriage ; 
but beyond Salta this is no longpsr possible, and tib 
traveller must meant his mule to travme the re- 
gions of the Curdillera, which there may he said to 
begin in earnest, and the rugged and prectpitons 
passes through whieh are qui^ impiactieaMe by 
any other mode of conveyance. 

The Saheflos boast that within thdr own territory 
they possess every climate, from extreme heat to the 
most iutiense cold ; and, consequently, that they can 
svaralmoflteveryproduekion of nature; fiv although 

directly uudt^r tlic tropic, the mountain ranges rise 
in some plaees to the height of perpetual snow, coun- 
teracting the sun's influenee more or less aeoording 
to the elevation. Thus whilst in ail the department 
of Qraa, in the east of the provinee, the tropieal sun 
has its iiiU mflimee, under the same latitude in the 
HfQSt, in the mountain diigtricts of Rosario and Kin- 

T 2 
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eonada, the cold is intense. In the intermediate 

valleys the climate is temperate and agreeable. It 
is in these valleys that the population is chiefly 
located: they are for the most part highly fertile, 
being watered by many small rivers and streams, 
which, running eastward from the mountainous 
districts, fall into the Salado and Vermejo, which 
have already been described as the principal aque- 
ducts of these Upper Ph>vinces. Indeed it is in 
tliis province that both these noble rivers may be 
said to have their origin, of which I shall venture 
to give the following account, chiefly ftom data pub* 
lished by Colonel Arenales, son of the late Governor 
of Salta, and now at the head of the topograpliical 
department of Buenos Ayres. 

As a general observation it may be stated that 
the tributaries of the Salado all run south, whilst 
those of the Vermejo will be found to the north of 
the city of Salta, as may be seen on reference to the 
map. 

The sources of the Salado may be traced to 

the snowy ranges of Acay, where the river Cachi 
rises, about fifty leagues' journey westward of Salta, 

running nearly due south, for more than thirty 
leagues, through the valleys, successively named 
Cachi, Galchaqui, Sidantas, and San Carlos; during 
this course it is joiiuMl by three smaller rivers from 
the west. Six or seven leagues irom San Carloe, 
the river Santa Maria falls into it from the south. 
This river rises in the province of Catamarca, forty 
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IcAgiMB oft mnniug from south to nortk with little 

wiaticMi. The road from Sftlta to Catamarca and 
La Kioja follows its course. At the junction of the 
Sute Mafia the Gaofai ohengeB its direetioii from 

south-east to north-east, and takes the name of 
Guachipagy from the town so called, by which it 
afterwards pasaee. A little beyond that plaee the 
Silleta falls into it, about sixteen leagues to the south 
of Salta. This river rises near the lake del Torts 
to die north-weat ot Salta» and la augmented by the 
Anas, Irom that city, and by two or three <^her 
minor atmina* Thenoe the Guaehipaa tuma again 
aouth, and, ten leagues below its junction with the 
Silleta, crosses the high road from Buenos Ayres, 
wheie it ia called "£1 Pasage-" In the summer 
season, when the waters are low, its breadth may 
be here about 100 yards, and not being then more 
than three or fimr feet deep^ it nwy be aafely focded; 

hut at other seasons when the waters rise, it becomes 
a very wide and lormidabie river, the passage of 
which ia rendered extremely dangeroua, even to 
those best acquainted with it, liut only from its 
increaaed depth and rapidity, but from the many 
large bouUera and trunks of trees which are hur- 
ried down by the stream with irresistible violence, 
and which carry everytliing before them. 

At those timea couriers occasionally paaa it swim- 
ming, or hoidmg by the tails of their horses, which 
they drive before them. Ail carriage intercourse is 
for the time impossible, and the ordinary traffic 
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between Saha and the lower 

as matter uf course suspended during the rainy 
eeasan* To obviMe eo eerioua an incmivenienoe, in 
die time of the Old Spaniards, a mmef was made 
of this part of the river, and a plan was proposed to 
the government for throwing a bridge over a rocky 
pass, which, if executed, would have enabled carts 
as well as passengers to cross it high and dry at 
any season. The materials were at hand, and the 
estimate df die whole expense so small that it was 
difficult to find an objection to it ; on the contrary, 
it was unanimously approved; but, as nothing ia 
done in a hurry in these countries, it was, like many 
other most notable projects, postponed, " hasta m^oT 
0foirlunidad" till better times, i^hieh, nnfortuaately- 

for the people of Salta, have never yet arrived. 

Ten or twelve leagues below the pass, the river 
I>d las Pieriras, thb last affluent of any consequenoe^ 
falls in ; thence the course of the river is easterly 
inclining south, as lar as Fitos, the frontier ibrt 
Salta in that direction. In the flat saline country 
through which it afterwards runs, its waters imbibe 
a brackish taste, from which it takes the mun of 
the Sidado, or the salt river, which it pv^eserves 
whole way to its junction ^vith the Parana, near 
Santa F^. I have before stated that tUs riv«r 
believed to be nat4gable as high as Matan, in the 
latitude of Santiago del Estero. 

The Vermgo, the most important of all the afflu- 
ents of the Paraguay, is famed by two considerable 
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atmms, wlich may be genmlly culled die 
of Jujuy and T&rija, from those two departiueuiA 
wliidi they mpectivdy dnio* At their flottieee 
they are at no great distance from each other, but 
40a(eoding from t^ppoeite sides of a snow-capped 
mifeb the buttieim of whieb bcmneh out &r and 

wide to the south and east, they are fcoun hurried 

away in iotaUy diierent direotioiftai eaeb» bowe¥er» 
finally sweeping round the baae of the slupendovs 

platform above, describes, after a long course^ 
the nniiiiMiiii of a oiidla. which is raidanMl all but 
opw i p l ele by the junetion of iimr waters at a pmnt 
about sixteen leagues below Orau, vviience they flow 
together MNith in one migfaty and navigablo straam 
the whole way to the Parana. The name of Ver- 
ii>^jo, or the red river, is derived from the occasional 
di so ida ra ti on of the waters by the red alluvial soil 
which is washed into them duiing the periodical 

UOOOBa 

With respect to the many minor streams whidb 

fall into the rivers oi Jujuy and Tarija, they are for 
the most part mere mountain tatorents of little im- 
porlaaoe, except as adding to their waten, whidi 

finally beeome navigable below Oran. 
The Jujuy river rises near the Abra de Gorta- 

deras, about three leagues from Colorados, one of 
the most elevated points passed by the travel ier 
on the road to Pdtosi : from thence the lofty peak 

of Chorolque beyond Tupizii, in the nurtli, and 
the snowy ranges of Ataoama, in the north-west. 
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ue dtttinctly fbible. The elmiiel €f 4e mm 

in iU desceut from this elevated region, the wkole 
WBjr to Jujuy. is little mofe than a unfireiiiiin 
of pietnpikNM ravines, oeeamooaliy swiriliiig lolo 
basins, highly interesting to the geoiogi&t, as exhi- 
Intiiig on all flidea evideneea of tiie tranwiidoQa eon* 
vukions which at some remote period must have 
toru aiid shaken this part oi the continent to iti 
my fonndationa. The road to PolcNi winds aloof 

it, but it would seem to be a region only suited to 
the wild llamas, alpacas, and vicufiae, wiuch range 
in countless herds over the nowy ranges ahofe^ 
looking down with apparent surprise on the casual 
travdier, who wenda hk toilsome way thieugfa these 
nigged defiles. The fiiimirice food of these animab 
is the ichu, a very coarse grass, which is only lound 
at an elevation little short of that of perpetual snow. 
At injuy the river turns eastward throu«j;Ii a more 
open and habitable region, which skirts the southern 
base of these mountain ranges, and aboni twenty 
leagues beyond receives the Siancas, or Lavayen, its 
most important tributary, which rises in the heights 
of San Lorenzo, to the north-west of the town of 
Salta: — it ifs aiterwards joined by the Ledesma and 
three or four other minor streams, before it falls 
into the Tarija river, as before stated, below Oran. 

The course of the I'arija, in the first instance, is 
nearly as predjntoos as that of the Jujuy, running 
through broken mountainous passes ; but when it 
trends to the south, and receives the Fescado (wiiicii 
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separates tbe departmeiifts of Onm and Tarija), and 
shortly after the Seuta, it opens into wide and ex- 
lenaiTe ?al]ey8» traveraed by many streams, which, 
running down into the main river, irrigate the rich 
hinds along its shores, and unite with the warmth 
of a tropical climate to form one of the most fertile 
districts in the world. 

These are the principal rivers of this province. 
Its productions are as various as its physical features, 
lu the west the mines of the Cerro tie Acay and San 
Antonio de los Ck^bres, have been at times worked 
with considerable success ; and in the still more de* 
vated districts bordering upon Atacama, the natives of 
Gocbinoca, the Rinconada» Cerilios, Santa Catalina, 
and Rosario, employ themselves in collecting consi- 
derable quantities of gold irom the alluvial deposits 
after heavy rains. 

It is in those coM regions that the alpacas and 
vicufias are iound : — the guauaco abo abounds there» 
and the beautiful little chinchilla, thousands of 
dozens of the skins of which are yearly collected 
and sent down to Buenos Ayres for exportation to 
Europe. 

In the same part of the province, not hr south 
of La Hinconada» are extensive plains of salt, called 
the Salinas of Casabindo, to which the natives 
of the adjoining districts resort when the salt is 
hard and dry» and cut out large blocks of it with 
hatchets* which tlsey load upon their llamas and 
mien, and carry to Salta and Jujuy> and other parts 
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of ibit provinee : — there, alao, they collect, in the 

same mauner, the snow which is used in those 
towns for making ices in the eummer fleason. The 
eyes of tnydlen obliged to traToree these inhos- 
pitable wilds are said to be as much affected by the 
glare of the sun reflected finim these fields of salt, as 
from the snow-capped mountdns which hound fkem, 
Casabindo is about forty-five leagues east iitim 
Atacama, the intennediate distance being all Cor* 
dillera, and is situated upon the desolate road from 
Salta, which is appropriately called JSl Despoblado* 
■ In the valleys, further souths of Golalao, San 
Curios, Caichaqui, and Cachi, watered by the 
streams which alter wards ikll into the balado, as 
already described, large quantities of com and 
maize are grcnvii, with which the rest of the pro- 
vince is chiefly supplied: the vine is abo exten* 
sively cultivated there, from which a good deal of 
an urdiuary wine is yearly made and drunk iu those 
parts for want of better. 

It was from th^r rich pastures, however, wateied 
by the mountain streams, that the Saltenos in former 
times derived their prindpai profits. Before the revKH 
lution, and when the upper provinces, which now form 
Ae separate state of Bolivia, were part oi the Vice- 
Royalty of Buenos Ayres» a great trade was carried 
on by the people ol Siiltu in mules, 50,000 or 60,000 
of which were annually sold there for the service of 
the carriers of Pertt:~dieBe mules were chiefly bted 

* The " Uninhabitod liegion/* 
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in the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordova, and sent 
to Salts wbea two or tfcm yeart M, wfaere» afta* 
being kept for a seaaon or two in ditt lioh grMiiig 
grounds oi that province, they were considered 
itrang oDOogh' for the work expected of them in 
the severer climate of the Andes. A periodical fair 
wee beU in the neighbourhood of Salta, to wiiich 
the {mrdH»en frem Pent r epidied, and bonglit the 
animals in droves at, the rate of fourteen or sixteen 
doilaiB eaeh (five or eix mm if brdcen in), about 
n third of wUeh whs ekar proAt to the Saltetioe, 
who bought them of the Cordova and Sauta Fecino 
bieedm et a prioe seldom above ten d<4)an« Thoee 
diBt leaehed lima were wwth double the price paid 
fi^ them at Salta* A tax, called sisa, of three 
qmrlefs of a dollar eo eaeh mule, was levied by the 
^Ltvemment, the annual amount of wMdi wat desfeed 
to the maintenance of the forts upon the frontier, kept 
op ae dcimeeB against tiie eaeroaohmenia of the 

Indians of the Chaco. 

The struggle lor independence stopped this traihc, 
iMrthtt upper pmrinees and the greater part of Pn« 
being in possession of the Koyalists to the last, all 
iiri»roo4use wiUi Saha waa cut off for many years^ 
nor has there been any sufficient encouragement to 
renew it since the restoration of peace. Peru, Luw- 
ever, vast have mules, and it dees not appear that 
the is likely to be supplied with them from any 
other quai'ter in sulhcient numbers. 

Proceeding eastward, through the valleys* of 
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Campo Santo, and tbose watered hy the Lavajfen 

and its affluents, to Oran, and throughout all that 
department* a tropical vegetation is found in all ili 
natural luxuriance.^ Forests of noble trees stod die 
banks of the rivers, and extend far down the shores 
of the Vermejo, valuable not only as timber^ but as 
producing fruits which may be said to supply the 
place of bread and wine to the natives such, 
amongst others, is the algaroba tree, « sort of aesria, 
from the fruit of which, a large bean grow iug in 
clusters of pods, mixed with maize, the Indians 
make cakes; and, by fermentation, produce their 
cliiclia, a strong intoxicating spirit iu very gene- 
ral use. The quinaquina, the paho-tree, aiui the 
plant from which the fiunous mate, or Paraguay tei^ 
is made, are equally indigenous there, aud many 
others, as yet only known to us by their Indian 
names, whidi it would be useless to recapitulate. 

The cactus, bearing the cochineal insect, and the 
aloe are found in every direction: — ^bom the ma- 
cerated fibres of the latter, the Indians of the Chaeo 
make yarn and ropes, which are found less liable to 
rot in water than hemp: — ^th^ fishing^neta are 
made of this material, and a variety of bags and 

* When Soria descended the Vermejo in 1 826, it was deemed a pood 
opportunity to send a collection of specimens of the various ^vo kU of 
these regions to Buenos Ayres thai they miLrht be examined atul more 
properly described, and he told me he had no less thun sovtnt\ -three 
different species with him, the whole of which were tiikeii fruiu him 
by Dr. Francia, in Paraguay, witb everything else on board his 
veiieL 
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pouches, for which there is always a demand 
atuoiigst tbeir more civilised neighbours : these ar- 
tides m fsrioiiBly dyed in indelibk coloiin» ft^ 
pared also by the Indians. There is no doubt that 
this plant, wluch grows as oommonly in oiost parta 
ni South America u the thistle with us, might he 
turned, here as elsewhere, to very considerable 
mount for many useful purposes. I have seeo 
not only beautiful rope, but very good coarse cloth 
manufactured from it; indeed I have now in my 
pesssssion some paintings done in Peru upon a can* 
Tass made from it, which could not be distinguished 
bom any coarse linen of European make/ 

At Buenos Ayres, where the hedgerows are 
generally formed of the common aloe, I had an 
opportunity trying various experiments with it, 
■ad had some eordage made from it of beautiAil 
texture and whiteness by some sailors from one 
of- his Majesty's ships. I also tried my hand at 
making pulque, after seeing Mr. Ward^s aceount of 
the manner in which it is made in Mexico; but, 
though we obtmned an abundance of the li^juori fol- 
lowing the process described by him of tddng out 
the stem as soon as it began to shoot, and collectmg 
the sap as it accumulated in the socket or basin be- 
neath, it was never sufficiently palatable to our 

* In 1S34 aaviflt of trials was made at Toulon in order to ascer- 
tain tlM eonpiiillfS strength of cables made of bemp and of the 
abe (brought from Algiers), which resulted greatly in favour of the 
latter. Of cables ol eqaal size, that made from the aloe raiMd a 
viigfat of 2000 kitogiuniiMi, tb«t of boaip a voisht of only 400. 
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taflteB to be drinkable; but this probably was from 
our want of experience in the mode of preparing it : 
however, I have no doubt that consumers enough 
might be £Nind of this or any otber such beverage 
amongit a people wlio can drink so filthy a prepa** 
ratiou us tlie chicha, the liquor in common use 
amongst the natives of the united provinces, — one 
of the ingredients of which is said to be maaie chewed 
by old Indian women.* 

In some of those saline and arid districts, wkete 
no other fresh water is to be found, there grows a 
species of the aloe» well known to the natives, from 
which, on being tapped by an incision made in 4Mie 
of the thickest leaves, a clear stream will spurt out 
sufficient to allay the traveller's tliirst. 

In many parts of Oran is found the celebrated 

cue a, or coca, plant {Erythro.cijlon Peruviana), some- 
times called MlAfbol del hambre if de la sed, — Tlie 
tree of hunger and thirst to the natifcs more ne- 
cessary than bread. Hungry or weary, with some 
leaves of coca, to chew, mixed with a little lime or 
alkali of Ins own preparsitkm, the Peruvian Indiaii 
seems to care for no other sustonance; — he never 

* Pulqui^ is deteribed by Mr. Ward as tho favourite beverage of 
the lower clasMS in Mme parts of Menoo. Tba aloe plant, fiom 
wfaioh it is prtpared, is cnltifated for the purpose in extensile plaap 
tetimis; and se gnat is the Goniimiplioii of it, that befinre the nudls- 
tion the nrvam denied fion a leiy iinaU vasaimjp^ dutj IpM 
vpeiL it at <he ^stea of the tamm «ratagAd 900,000 hetd doUaiB a- 
yaar, and in 1703 amounted to S17»730, or about 170,0001. sterli^g^ 
See W»d'8«ll«Kioo; voLL ]p. 05. 
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mnSiam but is ptrpituaUy dmiog it» » tfit 
Ari«lic8 ^ the beetle-nut: gife him haft hw bag 
full of this, aud at most a little dried maize besides, 
and he will ttudertake the hardest kboor in the 

mines, and, as a courier, perform the most astonish- 
ing journeys on foot, frequently travelling a hundred 
leagues aeras the enewy and deidate vegimiB of tiie 

Cordillera. 

In sunreying eoontries like these, etill in dirir 
natural stale, it is impoirible not to be strndc at 

every step with the infinite and wonderful variety of 
the worki of the Almighty, and with the manifeit 
mdenees diey omfomily display of an nnoeasing 
and bene^c^t pfovision ibr all the wants of His 
ereataras, in eveiy dime and under all oireom- 
stanoes. 

In the valleys watered by the Jujuy and its tri- 
bu t a i ie s, as in many odier parts of the repnblie, the 
indigo grows wild, and the 8ugar-*cane and tobacco 
are extensively cultivated, the two latter being pro- 
dnoed in sufficient quantity not only for tlie eon- 
suniption of the whole of the province of Salta, but 
for exportation to the rest of the upper provinces^ 
and ooeamonaUy to Chile. Cotton, also, is grown 
there in considerable quantities, and of a quality 
wliieh would be priaed in the markets of £un>pe,~ 
aa indeed would be nearly all the vafaaUe {Nrodoo* 
tions of this highly -favoured region. 

Akbough in this, as in every other part of the 
republic, the want ^ population may be con s idered as 
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the great drawback to the full devfllo|Mnieiit of il» 
natural reaources, the Saltefioe, and especially those 

in the eastern (iktricts of the province, obtaia assist- 
ance to a considmbie extent in the coltrntioa ef 
their lands froin(the Indians of the Mataeo natkm, 
who live upon tiie\>iiores oi the Veriueju, below the 
junction of the Jujuy. These Indians, now an in^ 
dependent people, acknowledging no other authority 
than that oi their own Caciques, were in former 
times reduced, in a certain degree, to civiliaed hahiti 
by the Jesuits, the fruits of whose iniiueace are still 
perceptible iu their occasional intercourse with their 
Christian neighbours, amongst whom they repair at 
the seasons of sowing and iiurvest to barter their 
asrfice in labour in exchange fer articles of dotln 
ing, and beads and baubles for their women* They 
are very industrious, and in the allotment of work 
will undertake double the daily teak of the Creoles: 
— the payment they receive for a month's work is 
from ten to iifteen yards of very ooarse cloth cr 
baise!, the cost of which at Salta may be about a 
quarter of a Spanish dollar, or about a shilling a 
yard :— with this and their ibod they are perfectly 
oontent, and, at a similar rale, any musber of them 
might be induced to leave their own haunts periudi- 
cally to work in the sugar and tobacco plantationg 
of the Spaniards./ I was told by an Englishman, 
long resident at Oran, that niaay hundreds of them 
are yearly engaged at the rate above stated to get in 
the crops in the vicimly of that place. 
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^ When lo this low rate at which productive labour 
may be obtained, we add the existence, now indis^ 

putaiily established, of an uninterrupted navigation 
the wiiole way from Gran to the Parana, and thence 
to Boenos Ayres, it is impoflsible not to be stmck 
with the very great natural advantages possessed by 
this province, and with the very small degree of 
energy apparently requisite on the part of the na- 
tives to turn them to the fullest accouut. It is 
their own &ult alone if the sugars and tobacco, the 
cotton, the indigo, and cochineal of Oran, do not 
vie with tliose of Brazil and Columbia in the mar- 
kets of Europe^ Let the people of these countries 
open tlieir eyes to the inipnrtance of their own re- 
sources, and let them not imagine that they them- 
selves are incapable of calling them into action : — 
unfortunately, such a feeling is one of those curses 
to the country engendered by the old colonial 
system of Spain, and which has the effect, to a la- 
mentable extent, of counteracting that spirit ol sell- 
eonfidence and exertion which, on every account, is 
called for on the part of the inhabitants of these 
countries under their new j>ulilical condition. It is 
this feeling which has led them to turn their eyes to 
the formation of companies in Europe as the best 
mode of bringing their fertile lan<ls into notice and 
cultivation,— an erroneous notion which cannot too 
soon be set right. I do not say that in the tempe- 
rate climate of Buenos Ay res £uro))ean labourers 
may not be employed to advantage ; but when it be- 

u 
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oomes a qiaettioa of sending tbem into 4ie tropeil 
radons in the lieart of the continent, whedier m 

agricultural labourers or imuers, I am satij^ed that 
the expsnment would only end in utter disappoiii^ 
ment to all parties. In the first place, it should be 
joorne lu iniiid that, to ensure in fiurope any sale for 
the produetions of so lemote a country, tho eost sf 
i\mr cultivation must be extremely low, as it appears 
to be at present; but whsX labourer iroin £urope 
would be satisfied with anything like even doiiUe 

the ordinary k nmneration for daily labuur in tbut 
part of the world ? Supposing him* however, to be 
conveyed thither, and to be coiitentad» fior a time» 
with the abundance of the necessaries of life around 
him, what does he know of the enlture of trapiosl 
pieduetions, the chances being thai he never saw a 
sugar-cane or a cotton plant in the whole course oC 
his life ? But, what is of more consequence^ Imr 
kmg win bis physical powers last in a clinste, the 
heat of which will be almost insufferable to him, and 
in wliich the very indulgence of bis own oidiaaiy 
habits will soon undermine his constitution and de* 
stroy all his energies ? Of the hundreds of Beres- 
ibrd*8 and Whitelock's men, who remained in the 

country after the evacuation of Buenos Ayres by the 
British forces, how very few were aiterwards to be 
met frith who were not sunk to the lowest scale of 
misery and moral degradaliun ! 

In tropical climates I am satisHed that Europeans 
will neter be able to compete in amount of daily 
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labour with the oaliTes : on the ^ontmry, wherever 

the trial has been made, the Indian labourer has 
been ibund (-iijjabla of enduring an iiitiiiiteiy greater 
degree of bodily exertion than the most roboit 
European. It 18 hardly credible, iudiM^d, wliat these 
people will go through, lu the mines especially, 
where the amoont of their daily work, and tiie loads 
they are capable ui sustaining, have excited the as- 
toniabnieiit of every one who has paid the slightest 
attention to the snbjecT/ The stoutest of the 
Ck>rnish miners who accompanied CapUiiu Head ill 
Us visit to the mine of San Pedro Nolasco, was 
sear cdy able to walk with a load of ore whieh <nie 
of the natives had with apparent ease brought out of 
the mine upon his shooidersy whilst two othere of 
the party who attempted to lift it were altogetlier 
• unable to do so, and exclaimed that it would break 
their backs. 

In tljese observations I allude of cour«e to the 
labouring class, — I speak of hands not heads» Ibr I 
folly agree in tbe necessity of introducing improve^ 
ments in the cultivation of the native products,— 
which improvements will assuredly be best intro- 
daoed by foreigners qualified by experience in other 
countries to superintend and direct those processes, 
both of eultivalion and after prepantion, vrtiich may 
be requisite to ensure their immediate sale in the 
foreign markets ibr which they are destined. Such 
persoas, perhaps, would be best sought for in the 
East or West Indies or Brazil ; and, no doubt, they 

u 2 
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would not only benefit themselves but their em- 
ployers by introducing into these new countries the 
results of their practical experience elsewhere. It 
is to foreigners* also, that the natives must look to 
instruct them in the use of steam-vessels, ujk)U 
which, alter all, the future acivaucemeut of these 
remote eoontrie. in we<dth and cinluatkmwin no 

mainly depend. 

I will only add to the observations which I have 
already made upon this subject, my conviction that 
if the governments of Buenos Ayi-es, Santa Fe, 
and Corrientes would but unite in a sincere deter^ 
mmation to give a fair trial to the experiment, men 
would be found at Buenos Ayres who would desire 
no better than to be employed on such a service : — 
as to any opposition Dr. Francia might offer to 
it, it is not wortii a moment's consideration.* Give 
an English midshipman, of sufficient experience, an 
armed steamer and a picked crew, either of his own 
countrymen or North Aniericans, to whom he might 
add some of the excellent sailors of Paraguay, and I 
am quite sure he would earry a cargo from Buenos 
Ayres up the Verniejo in perfect safety to Gran, 
despite of Dr. Francia or any such bugbear. This, 
however, is an object which must have the cordial 
support and co-operation of the rulmg powers. If 
they shut their eyes to the importance of its success, 

* A small iron steamer, which might be had Ibr Sa^MKMl or SS,00ii^ 
would be quite tuficient to ktgjoi wiUi. 
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it would be labour thrown away for any individual 

tp volunteer the attempt. 

The govermiient of Bueiius Ayres, as the autho- 
rities charged with the general interests of the Re- 
pul)lic, ironi their hahitujil intercourse with the 
people of other Gountrtes, ought to be fully able to 
appreciate the immense benefits which steam-naviga- 
tiou has produced elsewhere, and how greatly it has 
tended to promote the prosperity and civilization of 
other nations. It is in their power to extend those 
blessings to their own couutrymeu iu the heart of 
the South American continent, and to produce a 
really United Confederation of the Provinces, initead 
of that which is now little more than nondual^li*om 
ihe vast distances which intervene* and operate as 
a bar to almost any intercourse between them. 

With the establishment of steuoi-navigation, dis- 
tance will cease to be distance^ and the upper pro- 
vinces will find a cheap and ready vent for an 
abundance of productions which are now not worth 
the heavy expenses of sending down by land-car- 
riage to Buenos Ayres. 

It is a grave question, deserving the most serious 
attention of those to whom the government of these 
countries is at ]»rcsent intrusted, and in the early 
solution of which* perhaps, their future political 
destinies are involved to an extent far beyond the 
compreUeusion of any casual observer. 
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CHAFTEB xnr. 

PROVINCES OF CUYO. 

The towns of Cuyo formerly attached to Ck)rdova. Value of the old 
luuiiicipal lUstiluHons. Sa> I.lms, \\ retched state ol the pupu- 
lalitiU. The miserable \veakMe>6 uf tiie GoMTtnnent, expoftca the 
whole southern iruntier ot the Rcpublu- tu tin Imhiins Acon- 
cagua seen from the town. Mine« of Curulmu Ai ( ouut of a 
journey over the Pnrapas in a carriaui' Mkndoza, extent, 
riveri, artificial irrigation, produc tiaii*. Mines not wonh work* 
ing hy Kntrlish companies. Ancient Permrian road. City of 
Hendoza, and salubrity of the Ulimata. San Juan. The pm* 
ductions similar to those of Mendoza, Wine, Brandy, and Coin* 
Qnantiity of Corn prodootd yearly. Mines of Jacbal. CharaetMr 
of flia y p p le. PaaseiMRMtiMAiidM. Dr. OiUiea'aeMHaf 
■B tieiirsion by those of the Planchon and Lm Dmbm. Sis* 
gofaur •iiimal found in t he prm^ineoi of Cuyo named tba CUuqr- 
^honiBa datnibod hgr Mr. YsndL 

.^Thb towns of San hm, San Juan, and Mandoia» 

with their several juriMlictions, each of which is 
now considered a separate province^ in the tinia 
of the Viceroys were subject to the Inlendenof 
of Cordova. In 1813, by a decree of the Natioual 
Congress* they were separated irom that govern* 
ment, and formed into a distinet province, nnder 
the deootui nation of the Province of Cuyo»* of 

• The word Cuyo. according to Angelis, in the Aiauraniari Idn- 
punufo signifies artnot or saud, wiuch is the general obamcter of the 
soU. i 
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which Meadoza wa^ made the capital ; but iii this, 
M in the oilier dividoos of the re^bUc enaoted 
about the sanie time, the bonds were too loosely 
knit to resist the shodks of party struggles aud 
domeetie oonTulsioiiB ; and this airangemeii^ thoii^ 
wisely planned, fell with the dissolution of the Con* 
gress at Buenos Ayres wiiich created it/^ 
But for the cabildoe and nmntttpal instita* 

lions which still existed in most of the principal 
towns of the interior when the metropoiitaa govern- 
ment was dissolved, in 1820, 1 believe everjr eem- 
Uance of a legitimate authority would have ceased. 
They retained to a certain extent powers not only 
for die preservation of the pnblie peaee, but for the 
admiiiibtiution of justice ; aud although periuips, 
ondor the eiremnstances, they afforded facilities for 
the establishment of the federal system in opposition 
to a more centralised form of government, there is 
no doubt they saved the insulated towns in the 
interior from worse consequences. Th<^e institu- 
tions were by far the best part of the colonial 
system planted by the mother eonntry, and they 
were framed upon principles of libciulity 4ui(l inde- 
pendence which formed a very singular exception to 
her general colonial policy. I doubt whether those 
which in most cases have been substituted for them 
have been so wisely cast, or are so suitable to 
the state of society in diose countries. The people 
at large were habituated and attached to them, aud 
had they been retained, with some reforms adapting 
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tfiem to the new order of things, they might htm 

been niude the very best fouudatious for the uew 
repnblictin institutions of the country. But the 
truth was, they were essentially too demoerotie ibr 
the military power which arose out of the chauge; 
they succumbed to that, and the people, hafing nt 
real voice in their new governments, made no strug- 
gle to preserve them. 
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SAN LUIS. 

Oi all the petty governments of the ititerior that 
of San Lois is one of the most wretched. The 
population, estimated at from 20,000 to 25,000 
souls, is thinly i»cuttered over the estaucias, or cat- 
tle-fiums, at very long distances from each other, 
where Aey lead a life so &r removed from anjrthing 
like civilised society, that it may be doubted if their 
eondiliott is really much better than Uiat of the 
wild Indians, of whom they live in such continual 
dread, and against whose fearful inroads their miser- 
able provincial authorities can afford them no effi- 
cient protection. Their independence and weak- 
ness is a serious evil to tht^ whole republic, which 
is in consequence of it left defenceless on its most 
assailable sidep^The provinces of CokIoml, Santa 
¥k, and Bueiios Ayres» are obliged to maintain each 
a separate militia to protect their frontiers thus left 
open to the savages ; and;^he most important ot all 
the communications in the republic, the road from 
Buenos Ayres to Mendoxa, is constantly unsafe 
from the total absence of all means on tlie part of 
the government of San Luis to make it otherwise. 
Every year this state of thinfi^s goes on the evil 
consequences become more manifest ; and, unless tiie 
ridiculous independence of some of these insulated 
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townships be put an end to by their re-aunexatioa 
to their old provincial C8pit»k» not only miMt their 
own interesiB be anrnhBated, but thoie the re^ 
public at large must materially suffer. It is idle to 
look Ibr any improvemeol under the present sy•lefl^ 
which can only lead to the diffusion of ignorance 
and moral degradation, if the wretched populatioa 
does not altogether disappear under 

The straggling mud-buiit town of San Luis de 
k Punta, which gives its name to the province^ 
eontains about 1500 inhabitants^ all miserably poor. 
Bauza plu( eh it m \aL 33° IT 30", long. 65^ 46' 30'. 
It is prettily situated on the western slope of one 
of a group of hills, wfaidi appear to be die last 
knolls of the Sierra de Cordova. Dr. Gillies gives 
it ^17 £Bet above the level of the sea, by hnro- 
metrieal observation, a greater elevation titan the 
traveller from the pampas perhaps would miagine. 
lliere is, however, a sfdendid prospect from it; the 
great saline lake of lievedero glistening at a dis- 
tance, and the iatei n^inable plains stretching away 
to the south, oovered with a rieh v«getatioii, brilliant 
witli gaudy flowers, aiuougst which the bulbous 
plants are strildngly conspicuous.* 

Towards sunset, the Cordillera, capped with snow, 

* The cactus, which is found la tiveiy vunely througimat tiie pro- 
vince of Cuyo, ahounds ia the neighbourhood of San Lui^ and the 
natives collect the cochineal from it, and make it into eakoi, whiek 
they use in dying their ponchoi* * 
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18 <^en vifiibk, though above 200 miles distant. It 
has been generally supposed to be Tupungato whidi 
is thus seen ; but Tupuuguto does not rise above 
the limit of perpetual snow,* and is often entirely 
free from it ; is it not more likely therefore to be 
Aconcagua, which Captain Fitzroy found to attain 
the enormous elevation of 23,200 feet, upvrards of 
2000 higher than the famous Chimborato? The 
direct distance differs very slightly oi either from 
San littis, Tupungato is 213, and Aconcagua 216 
geographieal miles from it; the latter being about 
50 miles to the north of the other. 

The gold-mines of San Carolina are about sixty 
miles to the north of San Luis, in the mountains ; 
they have long since been filled with water, and, 
as there are no capitalists or machinery to drain 
them, they are no longer worked, but the people of 
the hamlet wash and sift the alluvial soil collected 
■t particular places (tlie lavaderos) in the neigbour- 
hood, jLiid so collect every year a quantity of gold in 
dust aud small bean-like lumps, which they call j!ie- 
jritet. According to the official returns in the King 

* AHbongh horn June to BMsmber ills «itlMr wholly or partiaUy 
eovered with snow, I have Men it in the nionUi of May wholly bare, 
when only a few days before there bad been heavy falls of snow on 

the Cuml)ro, or central ritlpe, &c. I mention these facts to show that 
Tupungato ci\nnot attain a higher level than that assigned to the 
limit ot pt.rpt;lual confifclation, which iii this Uaitudu is about 1,0,000 
f^fl, t]i(ii!«?h, from tVie kiiuwn height ol the Cumhro, and its supjx>>tMl 
elevation ahove the central rid^c, I ain iiispo£>cd tu conclude that its 
Mtuol ekYation cannot he far short ot 16.000 feet ( titers). 
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of Spain's time^ the pruiluce ol uue year^ on which 
du^ WEB pud» was about 150 Iba. At preseat the 
people take little tioable to collect more than is 
absolutely necessary to enable them to purchaae at 
San liiiis the few artides of clothing and hom* 
gear which they require; if anything, they are even 
worse off thun the gauchos upon the estuncias. 
Captain Head paid them a flying vint, and has 
described the wretched |iOverty in which he found 
them. 

Originally, and before the ereetion of Bnenos 

Ayres intu a Vice-Royalty, the province of Cu)u was 
subject U> the government of Chile, of which San 
Luis was at that time the frontier*town to the east* 
ward, and the place where the Captains-General in 
ooDsequence first leodyed the honours due to them 
when they crossed the pampas from Buenos Ayrss 
to take possession of their government. It takes its 
name from Don Luis de Iioyoia» a Govenior of 
Chile, who founded it in the year 1596. 

By the post-road it is 226 leagues distant irom 
Buenos Ayres, and 84 from Mendosa ; and it is the 
only place tliat exceeds the description of a strag- 
gling village throughout the whole distance. The 
road which runs through it has been often described 
by those who have crossed the pampas in the last 
twenty years, and they have left little to say about it 
By all accounts it seems to be a most uninteresting 
one ; and the gruiid object, thcrelore, is to get over 
it with the greatest possible sKpedition. The more 
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common mode of p o if o nnipg the journey k on 

horseback ; but tliis is uecebsarily atteuded with 
gieat fatigae» and he must have an iron constitution 
who attempts it ; but if he can li^e upon meat yet 
warm with life, or barely toasted over a gaucho fire« 
dispense with bread, drink bracldsh water, and sleep 
as a luxury upon the c^round in the open air, in spite 
of bug9 as big as beetles, which will suck hiin like 
vampires. Us saddle for a pillow, and the sky for his 
covering, niui w ith such fare gallop a liundml miles 
a day, he may, barring accidents, reach Mendoza in 
about ten days. He will find no temptation to loiter 
on the way^ thqugh much to make him wish tu reach 
hisjoumey^sen^;^ 

^ There are post-houses, or stations, alon^ the whole 

line of road, where relays oi horses may be had; 
wretched anunals in general, to all appearance, 
though the work they will sometimes do is almost 
incredible, and that of course entirely upon green 
ftod ; it is true their gaucho riders never spare them, 
and their tranendous spurs^ reeking with blood when 
they dismount, but too cruelly indicate in general the 
goad which has urged them on. Unlike the Arab 
or the Cossack, the gaucho seems to have no kind 
feeling whatever ibr his horse; the intrinsic value 
of the animal being of no importance, if he drops on 
the way his rider cares not, he lassoes and mounts 
another beast, and ab^dons the exhausted one to 
the condors and voltur^pl3ways on the look-ont for 
such a chance, and which will tear the Hcsh iroiu 
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the poor brute's boues as sooq as they tiud he has 
not strength enough left to shake or kick them <£ 
The mares lead a better life, being kept entirely for 
breedmg ; and custom is so strong that no con^dera^ 
tion would induce a gaucho to mount one* The 
patnpa Iiuliaiis have the same feeling, but tliey keep 
them for food as well as breeding; mare's iiesh bj 
them is preferred to all otheft indeed it is their ofdi* 
nary food. 

But it IS not absolutely neeessaiy to go through 
^ the &tigue of riding on horseback across die pampas, 

and, for ihoaa disposed to consult their ease, an ad- 
mimUe sort of carriage may be had at Buenos 
Ayres, called a galera, in appearance more resem- 
bling a Ix>udou omnibus than any other carriage I 
ever saw ; it is swung upon hide n>pes» and is of 
light though very strong construction ; and in this 
the journey as far as Mendoza ma} be performed in 
fourteen or fifteen days without difficulty. At the 
same time that Captain Head started to ride on 
horseback across the pampas, aiiotlier iriead of mine, 
with four or five persons in his suite, -who was de» 
sirous to cuuibine as much comiort as» jK>ssible with 
such an undertaking* left Buenos Ayres in the soit 
of carriage I have deseribed ; he had berides with 
him a cart on two wheels, for the conveyance of 
baggage, bedding, cooking utensils, &c., and much 
such a supply of sIseAr as people would lay in for m 
voyage by sea of two or three weeks' duration^? On 
reaching Mendeoa^ he sent me an account of his 
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joumyt from which I extract the foliowiDg^ for the 
benefit of those disposed to follow his example : — 

" Mendoza, December^ 1825. 
We reached this place on the morning of the 
eighteenth day from our le.iving Buenos Ayres. 
H — d, who started on horseback at the same time, 
did it in nine, but with so much fatigue as to be 
obliged to lie up for some days afterwards to re- 
cruit We might easily have done it in our cai- 
riage in fourteen or fifteen* for we galloped nearly 
the whole way, as he did, but for the tiresome stop- 
pages we were continuaiiy obliged to make in order 
to repair our cart; these kept us half a day at one 
place, one day at imothcr, and two whole ones at 
San Luis. Though you laughed, a& well you might, 
at our set-out, and at the appearance of our galera 
and caratillo, stuffed with iny mauiiold preparations 
for personal comfort, I can truly say, now the ex- 
pedition is over, that of all carriage contrivances the 
galera is iuiiuitely the best calculated for au excur- 
sion across the pampas; ours was ;«nuurkahly easy 
over the roughest roads, capable of resisting all in- 
jury from tliem, and its high wheels well adapted for 
preventing our sinking in the quagmires, whilst it 
formed a comfortable bedroom at night. Of the ca- 
ratiilol cannot speak favourably: — ^from its construc- 
tion it was not suited to keep pace with the galera ; 
two galeras would be better, especially if there were 
ladies of the party, iu which case one might be hilcd 
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eq>eciaily for their couvenieace, with couches for 
deeping, fee. The pies aod pioviuoQS might be 
stowed away in lockers, as the sailors would call 
them, made for the purpose ; aud the more good 
diings in the shape of eatahles and drinkables 
you can get into them the hetter, unless you 
have the stomach of an ostrich to digest what the 
gauchos offer you. The filth of the post-houses 
is beyond description, dirt and verm in of every 
land in them, and no accommodation of any sort 
for the traveller ; even our peons preferred sleeping 
in the open air, and you would not suspect them 
of being over nice; I never in my life saw such a 
^ set of wild devils. 
^ Qy^he country is more uninteresting than any I 
ever travelled over, in any quarter of the globe, i 
should divide it into five regions : — ^first, that of 
thistles, inhabited by owls and biscachas ; secondly, 
that of grass, where you meet with deer and 
ostriches, and the scri;;iining horned plover; thirdly, 
the region of swamps and bogs, only fit for frogs; 
fourthly, that of stones and ravines, where I expected 
every nionieot to be upset; and, lastly, that of asiies 
and thorny shrubs, the refuge of the tarantula and 
binchuco, or giant bug.^"^ 

Its geological aspect differed somewhat from what 
I expected. I should say that, to the north and 
south of MendozH, there have been volcanoes, tlie 
eruptions from which have covered the country 
(perhaps the bed of a sea) with ashes as far as San 
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Luis : the peculiar soil so formed, coaibined with 
tlie effects of climate and the salt lakes* may perhaps 
aceomit for the particular spedes of thorny plants 
which are uudescribed and confined to this region. 
The mountain streams^ overflamng the saline lakes, 
are the origin of the vast swamps between San Luis 
and the Kio Quarto ; and the decomposed granite 
and gneiss iran the Siena de Cordova, gives rise to 
the difference in the soil, and to its elevation along 
the Rio Teroeio. * 
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The province of I^leodosa ocoi^ues a space of 




•ooMtfaing moco tkan 150 milas from aorth to 

along the eastern side of the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and nearly an equal distance irom east to 
west, measured from tbe Deaaguadero to the oeatnl 
ridge of the And^.^^The northern boundary is 
iormed by a line passiiig east and west througli Ike 
post statiofi of Cbafiar, about eigbteen miles norlk 
of the city, wfiicb diyides it from the jurisdiction of 
Sm Juan. To the sooth the nommal 
is ihe river Diamante, although hods beyeod 
river have been purchased from the Indians, whieh 
are likefy» perhaps, to beeeme some of tiie moak 
Inable of the pnyvinee, especially for the pnrpoees of 
cattle breeding, for which those ia the vicinitjr of 
Mendosa aie not suitable. 

The river Desaguadero is the divisional line be- 
tween the provinces of San Luis and Mendoza ; — 
this river is the drain of a singular diain of lekes 

known by the name of Guanacaclie, lonned by the 
confluence of the river Meudoza, which runs into 
them from the soutib, and the San Juan river, which, 

after passing the town or city so called, is discharged 



into them from the north. The Desaguadeio, after 
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raoeiFiag these rivers, riuw lirst in aa easterly diiec- 
tba, and afterwards sooftk, into a vast lake called the 
Bevedero, below the town of San Laiis : — a portion, 
alee, oi the waters of the river TimityaB are lost in 
the mme great sack-like lake, whieh thus heeomes 
the reservoir of the greater part of the streams which 
iasoe fbsm the Andea between the thir^-first and the 
tUc^-ftoflh degree of latitude. It is sakl thai in 
old times the Tuauyau also, like the rivers of Men- 
dma and San Jnan, had no ether outlet* but that 
liver, at a later period, ofeoed tor itself newr 
ciiauuel, and though a portioa of its watere are still 
carried into the Bevedera» the greater part of them 
torn off to the sowlh befinre rsaehing it to a stream 
called the Rio Nuevo by Bauza, and the Desagua- 
im fay Grua,* which nuw in that direction a con^ 
eidemUe distaaee, till the Diamante and Ckadileubi 
rivers join it, aod together they form another great 
inland water without any outlet* called the Urr6- 
Inoqiiea, or Bitter Ijake, from its extreme saltness, 
as described in chapter eight. Tiie accouat of this 
lake given to Cm by the Indiana who accompanied 
him in his journey across that part of the Pampas 
in 1806, has been verihed of late years by General 
Aldaiv who peneoaally examined it in an expedition 
vrhich he conimanded against the savages in 1833, 
when he rode round it* and ascertained that it had 
no outlet. 

z2 
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The river Tunuyan nses from the base of the 
mighty mountain of Tupungato, and at first mas 
south through a wide and rich valley in the Cor- 
dillera ; passing eastward of the volcauo of Maypu, 
or Peuquenes, it afterwards finds its way through 
the eastern chain of the Andes by a deep chasm or 
opening, which it seems to have burst ioc itself 
through the mountains seven or eight mSes below 
the Portillo Pass, and nearly opposite to where tJie 
Maypu leaves the Cordillera on the western side; 
tbenoe its course through the plains is north, and 
afterwards eastward, in the direction of the grest 
lake Bevedero, as already stated. 

It would seem as though Nature herself had ex* 
pressly directed the course of these rivers, viz., tbe 
Mendosa, Desaguadero, and Tunuyan, in socb a 
way as to facilitate to the inhabitants the means of 
artificially irrigating their lands, which, from the 
quality of the soil, and the rarity of rain, would be 
otherwise barren and unproductive* :— as it is, ^ 
quantity of lands artificially watered by ducts from 
die rivers Mendosa and Tunuyan is estimated at 
about 30,000 square leagues, and these lands, whidi 
are arid and barren when not so watered, become, 
under regular irrigation, uncommonly rich and fer- 
tile, yielding frequently, under a very ru^ and 

* In tbe more southern parts oi the province, in the direction of 
the Diamante, com may be grown without the labour and expense of 
artificial irrigattoo, tbt itios wbioh iUi then beiDg mfilflatiit to mte 
it uDDeoeiiary. 
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nmple mode of agriculture, more than a hundred- 

ioid. VV heat, barley, and maiz are thus grown ; 
boddea which there are extensive vineyarde 
and orchards, and grounds covered with lucem 
grass for the fattening of cattle, — all regularly en- 
doaed, and walled in with thick mud waUs» called 
iapiales. 

Tike products of the province are wine» brandy* 
rmisms, figs, wheat, flour, hides, tallow, and soap, 
which last is made fioin a s{)ecies of barilla, which 
abounds in most parts of it : — a considerable portion 
cf these is exported to Chile and to the provinces 
of Cordova, San Luis, and Buenos Ajtcs. The 
quantities so disposed of will be best understood by 
the following official return of the exports for a 
single year : — 



AccouBt of Xi^rt* of Produce of Mendoi* foe other putt dunog the year 

1827. 



1 Wb«l«MfDt. 


ItmeAy. 




Con 
Flour. 


•Dried 


Ifidn. 






PipM. 


LowU. 


PipM. 




Laada. 


LomIs. 


Na 


Loads. 




Buenof Ayres 


336 


2144 


290 


3120 


1098 


52U 


670 






Sail Lui!i . . 




70 




488 


1634 


85 




60 




Cordofft . . 




95 




Sbj 


125 


49 












81 




172 


46D 


39 












12 










8700 


571 






396 


2402 


290 


4135 


4452 


693 


9370 


631 


8 



* The dried Ihiits eootigt of %s, peaches, eppl««, autt, oltres, &c. 
B t ti ii u SOOMd 4SS Mriwww tdi fatOili m the leme >w. The 
load or carga is etioal to about 200 Iba. 



I 



In fldcDiioii io tiMM iiiitiv0 pvodufitSy dit niiiMl 

riches of the pruviiice are various aod valuaiik. 
TbB mher smies of U«paUai% have at tfanea htm 
pery purfuetife, and in other parts of Ae saw 
range vtim, both of giiver and copper, are Imovvn to 
axirrt* though want of oaptal and lahooieis has 
hitherto prevented their being opene^^^ With re- 
fip^ to the working of these mines by Ediglisli 
ooiapaaiiae, and in the English maimer, tha beH 

opinions seem to agree that it would not aaswer to 
make the attempt. 
Mr. Miaia carefiilly exasnined the niiies at Ua« 

paliata, and hub given a particular account of the 

ttodeia vhiah they an worked by the aaliv8%a«l 
of the process resorted to ftr separating llie silw 

from the ore. At the time he visited them tiiey 
were not yielding more than two marks per eaxon:* 
a very low average* upon whidi he has taken tiuu 
trouble to maike calculations to show that the Eng- 
lish mode ef smdting ean never be brought into 
oompetlticm with Ae process of ama^amation as 
practised in 8outb America. He says, — " To en>* 
auie eoonomieal results die aid akme of the people 

of the couiitry, as well as the application of their 
peculiar habits and mauagement» must be resorted 
to: wherever English improvements are a ttem p ted 
to supersede the old methods, such tiials would be 

* The mark w eight Spiinibli ounce*, or seven ounces, three penny- 
weights, fourteen p-aioi, tcoy* Rpgliriu Tbfi oaxoa u fifty i^uuiUii^ 
or 5000 11m. of ore. 
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attended with Io6s. No one," he adds, " can doubt 
but that ia the barfaaroui mode of operation ibilowed 
in CUk great kaa of prochiet is oocaaiooed ; bat 
when this loss is placed in conipetitioD with the in- 
curoaeed eost of labour, matOKSala, and 
oeoeesary to enaim a gmater amount of pfoduoe^ the 
inference is irresistible that it is better to put up 
with tfab km than to expend a aom of numey fiur 
baywd the value of what ean he obtained by adopt- 
ing tfie improved methods used in countries where 
iuaBtiea abound wiikA can haydty be procBirf 
piiee in GUle and La Fhta.*' 

Captain Head> aiter seeing them, came to a similar 
aonclnnoii « he oomidered thati aitfaouiEb tfaev minfat 
yield a liberal return under the more eoonomioil 
plan of employing native labourers properly directed, 
and at the ordinary low rate of wagea peidfinrsneh 

labour in that part of the country ; from the want of 
water* wood for iuel, and pasturage &>r cattle through- 
out tfaa region in winch they are otuated, they would 
not repay the cost ui working them by machinery* or 
hf an ^^g^'i^^ esta bK iyhm ffB ^ T 

In all Aia part of Ae CodiUera ia to be fimnd an 
abundance of limestone, gypsum, alum, mineral pitch, 
bitnoiinoua shalea with appearances of coal in many 
places, slates, and a ▼ariety of saline deposits, amongst 
others common and Glauber salts. 

Hie same metallifeiouB chain ot the Andes eXf* 
tends, according to Gillies, with little interruption, 
iirom Chile to Peru, and contains the greater part 
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of tha gold and silver imues yet known on the 
eastern ranges of the great Cordillera, ineluding, 
besides tliost; of Uspallata, the mines oi the province 
of San Juan, and further north those of Famatina 
in La Rioja. It is separated from the central ridge 
of the Audes by an extensive valley, or succession of 
valleys, running northwards from UspaUata, through 
which it is said that an aaeieiit road of the Peru- 
vians is to be traced at the present day nearly to 
Potosi; a point well worth the attentioii of the anti* 
quarian, and of great interest, as connected with 
the state of civilization which the aborigines had at- 
tained before their conqoest by the Spaniards. 

The population of the province of Mendoia is cal- 
culated to be from 35,000 to 40,000 souls, about a 
third of which is resident in the city and its imme* 
diate vicinity. The executive power is vested in a 
Governor, periodically cliaseo, as in the other pro- 
vinces, by the Junta* or Provincial Assembly. 

A visible improvement has taken place in the 
condition of this people in the last twenty years; 
for, although at so vast a distance from the Capi- 
tal, like Salta, its position as a frontier tuw n has 
given it some special advantages : it has led to com- 
munications with foreigners, and to a traffic with 
Chile and with Buenos Ayres, which, by teaching 
them the value of their own resources, has roused a 
sort of commercial spirit amongst the inhabitants, 
and has stimulated them to more industrious habits. 
The government has taken pains to establisli schools 
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fiwr the education of all classes, and the settiiii^ up 
of a printiiig preaa, from which has issued an oe* 
niBoniil newspaper, bae Imn. of great use, nol only 
in opening the eyes of the people at large to the 
proceedings oi their own rulers, but in furniafaing 
them with eome notion aa to what is going on fram 
time to time in other parts of the world. 

They are» in g^ral, a healthy and weU-eondU 
tinned ?aoe: descended muny of Aem from ftniHes 
originally seat irom the Azores by the P(Hr'* 
tngueee government to eokniBe Colonia del Saeni^ 
inento on the river Plateyhnd made prisoners and 
settled in those remote parts by Cevallos, during the 
wnr wlneh pfeoeded the peace of 1777, It is pro- 
bably much owing to them that the cultivation of 
the vine has been so extensively introduced in this 
part of the Republic. 

The city ul IMeiitloza, which, according to Bauza, 
is in south latitude 3*^'' 52^, west longitude 69^ 6' ; 
at an elevation of 4801 feet above the sea, and at 
the very foot of the Andes, is shut out from any 
Tiew of the great Cordillera by a dusky range of 
low«r hills which intervene.^ Its apfiearanee is neat 
and cheerful : the houses, for the most part, built 
of snn-bumt biieks, plastered and whitewashed; 
and the streets l^d out at right angles, as nsual in 
tliut part of the \^orld. It boasts of an Alameda, or 
public walk, said to equal anything of the kind lakl 
out, as yet, in South America: — it is nearly a mile 
long» neatly kept, and shaiied by rows of magni&^t 
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poplars :--4litre are tiate and pMPiliona at eitbar 

end for the accommodatiou uf the inhabitants, by 
whom it i» much frequanted as a kNing^ espoeiaUj 
of aa evening* 

Tke climate is delightful and salubrious, and is 
lemarkably beoefidal to pecaona aoftfisg from pol- 
mooary affectiiMii.^Tiie only ailnieiit to wlMi tfaa 
people seem mure liable here thau in the interior is 
tfie goilie» whidi I suppoaa may be attribeted to the 
same causes, whatever they are, which seem to pro* 
duca it in almost all alpine dislriata* 
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SAN JUAN. 

fnbe ymiM of San ima, wkiib moiiis thai <if 

Mendoza, occupies the space between the great 
ConUUfifa and the mountains Cordova, as far 
iwitii aa tha Uam» cr plaiDs, of Ia Bk)^ Itk 

said to contain about 25,000 inhabitants, governed, 

at praseat, lika thioae ot Meudoza» and occupied very 
flmehinllia MOiia maoiiar* in the eiiilivatm of their 

vineyards and gardens, and in agricultural pursuits. 
Their exporta of hmodiee and winaa to the other 
are liMe ahoit of dioaa from ifeodoia, and 
the quantity of com they annuaUy grow has been 
aatimaled al btm lOOfiOa to 120,000 EagUah 
hiMihfh Hhb aame lands pioduee yearly eropa 
under the process of artiiicial irrigation from waters 
hi|^ J ehaiged with alluvial matter. The ordinaiy 
eropa aie M far 1, in batter knda 80 to 100, and 
in some, as at Augaco, about iive leagues to the 
jMnA of iltt eitf of San Joan, dMy have bean kaowB 
to yield 200 and 240. The price in the province is 
from one and a half to two Spanish dollars for a 
faiega» equal tiiere to about two and a half Eoglirii 
bushels. The wages of a day labourer are froiu live 
to mK doUais a month, beaideB his food» which may 
be worth a rial a day more. 

In times of i^carcity corn has been sent from San 
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Juan to Boenos Ayra, a distance of upwaids of a 

thousand miles ; but this can never answer under 
ordinary dtrcunistaaces, £rom the great expense at- 
tending the land carnage. U is diffsient with Ike 
wines and brandies, vviiich, after all charges, can be 
sold in most of the provinces of the interior^ and evm 
at Buenos Ayres* at a fiiir profit. They are in ge- 
neral demand amongst the lower orders, and, if paius 
were taken with them, mi|^t be very much improved. 
I bave had samples of as many as eight or ten 
ferent qualities, all of tbeni good, sound, strong- 
bodied wines, and only requiring more eaie in thdr 
preparation tor market 

In the northern part of this province, in the lower 

ranges of the Cordillera, is the district of Jadbal, in 

which are what are called the Gold Mines : — they 
are, as far as I could learn, mucb in the same state 
as those of Ia Carolina in the province of San Lni^ 

already spoken of. Their yearly produce was esti- 
mated, in 1825, at bO,000 dollars, the greater part 
of which was sent to Chile to be coined at the ninl 
of Santiago. The accuracy of this calculation has 
been disputed, but, even if true to its fullest extent, 
the amount is of no great consequence. 

The situation of the city of San J uan is in latitude 
dl"" 4', according to Molina. Mr. Anowsaiilh has 
placed it in longitude 68* 57' W. 

The climate is described as truly heavenly, and the 
people as a well-disposed race, extremely anzions to 
improve both their moral and political condition. In 
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this they have had chiefly to struggle with the 
eomitemiliDg mfloence of an ignorant^ viciirasy and 
^ iNgoled prieadiood, which has been greatly opposed 
to ail iaaovatioQs : — the poiiticai power, ho n ever, of 
tilia claaa of peraons is fast on the wane at San J ma, 
as in moat oAer parts of the RepuUie^ 
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PASSES OF THE ANDES. 

I shall eoDAliide llw chapter whli a lial of the 

passes across the Andes from the several provinces 
of this republic of which I have any accoimt : ^he^ 
are twelve in number : — 

First. — The most iioilherly is a continuation of 
the road called the Despoblado, which crosses the 
monntainoiis districta of the north-western part of 

the province of Salta by the luines of Yngaguasi to 
Atacania. 

Seeond. — A pass from the province of La Rio|a 

communicates with Guasco and Copiapo in Chile.* 

Third. — ^Another, further south, leads from the 
province of San Juan to Goquimbo. 

Fourth.^ — That called Los Patos on the north 
flank of the great mountain of Aconcagua, descend- 
ing into Chile bjr iim valley of the Pataendo, a small 
river which joins the larger one of Aconcagua in 
the plains below, near the town of San Felipe. It 
was by this road that General San Martm made his 
celebrated march over the Andes with the army o4 
Buenos Ayres in 1817> which led to the liberatloa 
of Chile from the Spanish yoke. 

* AMidiiig to Hyen, m feeenl timllw, this psrt oftlie GovdOlani 
is not to«tevatsd w nor* to the Mmtb bo njt it is paatUo it 
•oiwd poials of cIm ptofim of Copiapo. 
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f iitb.— The psss of the Cumbre by UBpallata, 
thtt voad nmt wndly tekra hf ttrnniims proeeading 
from Meiidoza to Santiago de Chile, and which has 
been wy pftrtieHlvly deeccibed by aevenJ Eoglkh* 
nm, who have gone that way. Of tfw fablidied 
accounts that of Mr. Miers is^ periu^ the best, ae 
he had the meet epportmitfciee of maldhig H ea, 
ImvIb^ evened it no less then ttnor timee^ onee 
his wiicj who was taken in labour upon the road. 
Leeateaast Bnnd's w parlicalavly intereirtiiig* fiom 
bis having crossed at the wiieii the Cordillera 

was covered with soow, which obliged him to pro- 
ased en ioot a great pait of the way» and to en* 

counter fearful risks, which he has very fi^raphicalJy 
deecribed. The whole dislance from Mendoza to 
Santiago ia 107 peel leagues x the highest part 
of the Andes crossed is (by barometrical measured- 
meat), according to Di. Giilies» 12,560 feet above 
tfie flea:~lfr. Mien shoot 600 feet lees. From 
the commencement of November to the end of May» 
oeeasionaUy a few weeks sooner or later, thia read 
la paeeehk Urn whole dietanee on nralea : — for the 
lest of the year it is generally closed to all but foot- 
paeeengttB^ and the eroeeing is then attended with 
oeneldereWe dsager ; muf Kvea have been lost in 
attem^tiug it. 

A striking object om Aia read ie the spkariid 
arch called the Inca's Bridge, seventy-fire feet over, 
wych nature has tiirowu across a ravine one bun* 
dred and fi% feet deep, thioagk iriMeb nine the 
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rmr of Las Guevas. 'There are natural hot springs 

about it, which some persons suppose to ha?e oontri- 
buted to its formation it is evident, homrer, dart 
some infinitely more powerful agency has been at 
worky ii-om the appearunce of beds oi fossil shells 
there at an elevatkm of 86d0 feet above the level of 
the present sea. 

Sixth. — About halt wny over, near the station 
called the Punta de las Vaeaa, a road branchea off 

to the valley of Tupungato, and afterwards cross^ 
the Cordiikra to the north of the peak so called, 
descending on the opposite side into Chile by the 
valley of the little river Dehesa, from which it is 
called the Dehesa Pass : it is very little used. 

Seventh* — South of the mountain of Tupungato is 
the Portillo Pass, which falls into the valley of the 
river Mayp6 in Chile with the Rio del Yeao. By 
many traveUera it is praferred- to the lugb road 
by Uspaliata, being the shorter way of the two by 
twenty leagues is» however, seldom open longer 
than from the begimnng of January to ihe end of 
April, the greater elevation of tliat part of the Cor- 
diUara causing it to be longer blocked up by the 
snow. 

The way to it from Meadoza runs southward, 
parallel to the mountains as iar as the estaneia cf 

Totoral, upon the north bank of the river Tunuyaii, 
distant about sixty-five miles from that city, and 
some twenty from the base of the Coidillera: — 
^ thence the pass beais west-south-west, distant about 
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thirty-Mx iiiiles ; the breach iu die niourit<uui 
throogh whieh the TttDuyu runs being piaioly ?i- 
ttUetotbesmithof it This part of the Andes msmm 
to consist oi two great pai^allel ndges ruaoiug ueariy 
noflh wd south, and sepsfated from each other by 
the valley of the Tunuyan, the width of which is 
about twenty niiies, and its elevation above tiie sea, 
wbm erossed by the road, about 7500 ftefc* Of 
the two rangt's the eastern one is the highest, l>e- 
img, where the road cros!>es it, 14,365 feet above the 
sea : — this diain e&tends with little interruption from 

the river ul Mendoza, southwards, to the JJiaumnle, 
a distance of about 140 miles; — the western, or 
Chilian range, where crossed by the rood, is not 
above 13,200 feet high.* 

In this part of the Cordillera is situated the vol- 
cano ci Peuqnenes, or Maypu, eruptUMis from wluch 
have been frequent since the great earthquake whieh 
pfodneed such disturbance in 18^ :— diey generally 
coDsitst of ashes and clouds of pumice-dust, which 
are carried by the winds occasional!}' as far as 
Mendosa, a dkftanoe little short of 100 miles. In 
crossinj; from the eastern to the western side of the 
valley of the Tuuuyan travellers have, at first, the 
snmaait of Ae volcano concealed from them, but 
about half way between that river and the pass of 
Peuquenes there is a good view of it ei^^t or nine 
miles distant to the south : — the summit is generally 
covered with §now, aud cannot l)e much less than 
* TbaM hiisiite m s^«a oa Um aathorily of Dr. OilUM^ 

T 
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15»CMX) £aet above the sea* It ia from the oumiee-rock 

i'uuiifi in this neighbourhood that the people of 
Mettdossa make basins ibr fiheriug the muddj water 
of their river. 

Eiglith. — To the south of this volcano ib situated 
a pass called De la Cruz de Pkdra, which eutera the 
Cordillera where a small stream, the Aguaoda, Ibsm 
from it, about two leagues^ to the north of tiie tort of 
San Juan :-^it unites with the road by the Portillo 
pass on the opposite side of the Andes in the wsiky 
oi the Maypu. 

Ninth. — Further south one little firequftntad nnitai 
the valleys of the rivers Diamante and Cachapoal: 
this is prtjvious to reaching the volcano of Petaroa, 
beyond which are situated the passes of 1m Damas 

and of the Planchon. 

Tentiu — Oi these the Las X)auiaa» or ladiea' pass^ 
enters the Cordillera from Manantial in the vaDef 
of the river Atuel, and descends by that of the 
Tingttiririca, which issues from the mountain of Snn 
Fernando: — ^this was the pass which M. de SouiUac, 
in l60o, reported might, at a very bUiuU expease, be 
rendered passable ibr wheel-carriagea** 

Eleventh. — The road by the Planchon leads to 
Curico and Taica, ioilowiug the courses of the 
rivers Claro and Teno on neither of these loada 

* Zaomdio, an officer in tbo tervioe of Buenot Aym. wlio esa- 
miDod it tho year befbce M . de 8ouillee»isnid to have aetiMtlly fntmd 
ilwHiiatwo-wliael eaii ])r. QiUlee ioee eel give le CMoeifM 
aeeeaat of ita fveient atate. 
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doei the elevatioa esmed 1 1,000 feet, or the vegeta^ 
lion ever cease. 

Ti» tvreUUi pMi is that of Antueo* front irhiok 

Cruz started in 1806 to cross th; I^inipas to Buenos 
Ayr^: — ^the road by it to Cooceptkui in Chile fol- 
lofWB the vaUeya of the riven Laxa and Biofaia To 
the south of the volcano in the vicinity of this pass, 
wliieii ikuz could not get up, but which has ftince 
been ateended hy M. Fmpfig, a Oeman nataralist 
(wiio nearly lost his life in the attempt), lies a ridge 
called the SUla VMuda^ rin&g, aceocdiog to hie 
eetiiiMitieii» to the height of 17,000 feet, on the rugged 
aides of which, below the huow and glaciers, are to 
be tnced fangea of beaaitie ooltunDa* 

Of the moat frequented of these passes, viz., those 
by Uspallata aud the Portillo, there are, as I have 
already said, ae?eral aceonnta in print, but, aa I 
know of no other Englishman except the late Dr. 
Gillies who has examined those of Las Damaa and 
the Planebon with any attentkn, I ahall here quote 
part ol u letter which he wrot« to me in 1827, giving 
an account of a short excursioii he made by them in 
that year; and I do ao the rather because it also givea 
cKioie account of the intervening country, which has 
never, aa £ur aa I know, been deaeribed by any one 
aihe>~ 

'* About the middle of May I returned ixoui an 
excursion of ten weeka to the south which I had 
long meditated. After reaching the mer 1>iainante, 
the southern boundary of the province of Mendoza* i 

y2 
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crossed that riTer and ascended the Cerro d^ Dia- 
mante, and at every step fouud ample evidence of Hs 
volcanic origin : the ascent was covered with masses 
of lava, and near the summit with loose pumiee. 
The upper part oi tlie tnountaiu consists of a ridge 
elevated a little at each of the extremities into a 
rounded form, on the north side of which, a little 
below the summit, is a plateau about 400 yards 
in diameter, which undoubtedly has been formeriy 
the crater of a volcano. The whole mountain ap- 
pears to rest on an immense bed of puniice-stoue. 
On the steep banks of the Diamante opposite to it 
such strata are Iiud open on both sides: — at one 
place on the soutii bank I traced one great mass of 
pumice-rock, 100 feet long and 145 wide^ the whole 
forming distinct basaltic pillars. 

" From this interesting spot we proceeded towards 
the mountains of the Andes, and amongst the first 
low hills examined several springs of petroleum, 
about wiiicli it is curious to observe the remains of a 
variety of insects, birds, and animals, which, having 
g"ot entane^led there, have ])een unable to extricate 
themselves : — so tenacious is this substance that (as 
I was assured by an eye-witness) some years ago 
a lion was found in the same situation, which had 
made fruitless attempts to escape. Following the 
base of this lower range southward, after a few 
leagues we reached the hanks of the river Atuel, a 
copious stream much larger than either the river of 
Mendo2a or the Tunuyan : — ^its bed, very unlike that 
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of the Diamante, is very little lower thtui the sur- 
lounliiig plains^ which graduaUy slope off to the 
mlwaid for twelve or fourteen leagues, as I had an 

opportunity afterwards of observing. 

The north bank, where we crossed it, seems ad* 
mirably adapted for an Hgricultoral settlement : it is 
there that the several roads diverge across the Cor- 
dillera to San Fernando, Gurieo, and Talca, in 
Chile ; and to the south into the count j v ul the 
Indians. We proceeded iiom thence towards the 
Flandion, along a suceesBion of Talleys rich in 

pasturage, but very bare of bhruhbery : in several 
places we saw immense masses . of gypsum, and 
passed a monntun from which is obituned an alu« 
minous earth, much used m Chile as a pigment for 
dyeing. The pass of the Planchon is along the 
north shoulder of a lofty mountain, apparency com- 
posed of sonorous slaty strata. My barometer un- 
fortunately got out of order before I reached the 
highest elevation ; but, as y^;etat]on extends to the 
top of the pass, it must be considerably lower tliau 
the passes of the Portillo and of Uspallata, on both 
of winch all vegetation ceases long before reaching 
the higlier points of the road. The descent from the 
PlaochoD is very rough, and in many places steep : 
at a distance of three leaj^ues from the top we reached 
our resting-place, surrounded by luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and thence descended to Curioo, along a valley 
with steep mountains on either side, aud through a 
continuous thicket of lofty trees and shrubs, amongst 
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which I may enumemte the Chilian cypresa, the 

quiilay, the caneio or cinoamou-treey the caustic 
laurel, a Yariety of myrtlei, a beautiful fuada, and 
others no less interesting. 

** From Curico we went to Talca^ a considerable 
town, and thence explored the river Mauie, with a 
▼lew to its capabilities for navigation. We returned 
by Curico to Saii Fernando, where we re-entered the 
Cordillera by the valley of the Tinguiririca to ascend 
the pass of Las Damae : the road was very similar 
to that we had previously descended from the Plan- 
chon to Curico ; but, being much less frequented, it 
was in many places difficult and dangerous. In the 
upper part of this valley we examined some hot 
springs, the temperature of which reached I7(f of 
Fahrenheit. Tlience we were induced to devote two 
days to visit a volcano^— which was described to us 
as being in an active state, — about ten leagues die* 
tant: thither we proceeded by a most rugged and 
dangerous path, and reached within half a league of 
the summit, when so serious a snow-storm came on, 
that we had the mortitication of li>eiug forced to 
return without accomplishing our object; nor had 
we any time to lose, for the snow had so completely 
obliterated all traces of the way, that our guide ^vas 
completely lost, and, but for the observations I had 
taken with my compass, I know not how we should 
have got back at all. On reaching our mules again, 
the weather was so unpromising that we made all 
haste to recross the mountains, lest they should be 
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closed against us by the heavy snow which was 
billing ; this we ha{)pily accomplished, and three 
days bfought us back again to the plaee nAere we 
I lad first crossed the Atuel river. After visiting the 
extensiFe saline lakes in that vicinity^ Iroiu which 
the pro^noe is supplied widi saitt we bent our way 
back to iMendoza. 

In this journqf I had an importunity 1 had long 
desired of examining on the Cotdillera the plant 
from the root of which the natives of Ciuie obtam 
their admirable red dye/' 

Dr. Qilliefl, the writer of this letter, pasted many 
years at Mendoza, where he recovered from a severe 
palmooary affiaetion, and was himself a striking m- 
stance of the beneficial effects of the climate under 
such circumstances. Botany was hjs favourite pur- 
suit; bat he did not eonfine himself to this, and 
never lost an opportunity of collecting useful in- 
ibmiatioa on every oilier point which leli under his 
notiee. 

His l)otanical acquisitions were, 1 believe, chiefly 
communicated to Prolessor Hooker, of Glasgow, 
through whom they were occasionally made known 
to the puMic. His culiections of the ores of Uspai- 
lata and other parts of the Cordillera were given to 
the College Museum at Edinburgh. I am myself 
mdebted to him for the best part of my iniormation 
rapecting the piofinces of Cuyo. It was through 
him 1 obtained, amongst other curiositieB from those 
parts, the very remarkable little animal which is 
figured in the annexed plate, and which is now in 
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die odUection of the Zoologicai Society of Iiopdo a . 

It kas hitherto been only found iu the j)ruvinces of 
Cuyo, and even there but rarely : it burrows in the 
ground, and in its habits somewhat resembles th^ 
mole, lying dormant during the winter ^luulil^ ; the 
natives call it the Piehi-ci^. Dr. Harlan, of New 
York, was the first to ^ve an account of it, from an 
imperiect specimen i^eut to him from Mendoza ; and 
be gave it the name of ebbm^pkmt9 inmemkuf. 

European naturalists, however, doubted its exist* 
ence till the point was settled beyond di^ipute by the 
arrival of my specinien» which fortunately was per^ 
I'ect, jind iu an excellent state of preservation. At 
the request of the council oi the Zoological bocietVf 
Mr. Yarrell drew up a particular account of iia 
osteology, w hich was published in the third volume 
of their Journal, and from which, with liia permis- 
sion, I extract die following observations upon ils 
conijmrative anatomy. 

From the representation of the skeleton and its 
different parts it will be percdved that the ektmm^ 
phorun truncatm has points of resemblance tuiieveral 
other quadrupeds, but that it possesses also upon each 
comparison many others in whidi it is totally dif» 
ierent. 

It resembles the beaver (cMiorJiber) in the fonn 

and substance of some of the bones of the limbs, in 
the flattened and dilated extiemity of the taii» and 
the elongation of the transverse processes of the 
low er raudal vertebrtie, but no further. 

" It has much less resemblance to the mole {iaipa 
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Europm) than its extejriiai ibria and subterraueaa 
babili would iiidiiee us to expect In the shortnesB 

and great strength of the legs, and in the articulation 
of the claws to the tiiKt ]))) tianges of the toes, it is 
snoikr ; but in the fonn of the bones of the anterior 
extremity, as well as iu the compressed claws, it is 
periectly diiiereat; nor do tlie arliculatioos of the 
boaesy nor the arrangement of the muscles, allow 

any of the hileral motion so conspicuous in the mole ; 
the hinder ex^treinities of the diiamyphorus are also 
much mote powerful. It resembles the doth (&ro- 
dypu« tridactylwl) in the form of the teeth aud iu 
the acute descending process of the zygoma; but here 
all ocmparisott with the sloth oeases. 

The skeleton of the chiamyphorus will be found 
to resemble that of the armadillo (fUmyfi ^peeie^ 
plures) more than any other known quadruped. In 
the peculiar ossiiication of the cervical vertL-bra', iu 
possessing the sesamoid bones of the feet, in the 
general form of all the bones, exce])t those of the 
pelvis, as well as in the liature of the external cover- 
ing, they are decidedly similar ; they differ, however, 
in the form and appendages of the head, in the com- 
position and arrangement oi' the coat of mail, and 
particularly in the posterior truncated extremity and 
tail. 

There is a resemblance to be peredved in the 
&rm of some of Ae bones of the clilamy]^ru8 

to those oi tlie orycteropm c^g^tis and myrme- 
cofhaga jubaia, as might be expected in animals 
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belonging to the same order. To the echidna and 
onMorkyndnu it is abo aimilar in the lorm ot' Uie 
first bone of the sternmn, and in the bony aiiieiilir 
tioQS, as well -a^ tlie diiuted counectiug plates, of the 
true and false ribs. It beeames interestiDg to be 
able to establish even small points of stmilarity be- 
tween the most extraordinary quadrupeds of New 
Holland and those of South Ameriea ; that contiiieni 
prodncing in ^ various speeies of ^MelfM^ otber 
reseniblanoes to tlie mamupiata. In the ivnn of the 
lower jaw, and in other points equally obfious, the 
chlamyphonis exhibits characters to be found in some 
species oi ruminanUa and pachydermata, 

" In conclusion I may remark that in the com- 
position Hiid arrangement of its external covering, 
and in its very singular truncated extremity, the 
chlamyphonis is peculiar and uns<}ue; and if a con- 
jecture might be hazarded, in the absence ol au) 
positive knowledge of the habits of the animal, it is 
probable that it oocssionally assumes an upright 
position, for which the flattened posterior seems 
admirably adapted. It is also unique in the form 
and various appendages of the head, and roost par> 
ticfilnrly in possessing an open pelvis, no instance of 
which, as ftr as I am acquainted, has ever as yet 
occiirred in any species of mammalia/* 

Since Mr. YarrelFs ob^vatious Dr. Buckland^ 
in his description of the megathenimy has further 
pointed out the resemblaiices of the chlamyphorub to 
that ibssU oMHisier. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
TRADE, 

Advantages of the situation of Buenos Ayres in a commareiftl poiQt 
of Tiew. Amount of ImjmrU into Buenos Ayret in peaeeable 
times. From what Countries. Great proportion of the whole 
British Manufactures. Articles introduced froin otlier parts of tlM 
World. The Trado cliecke<l by the Bruilian War. and aab- 
■eqoent Civil Ditturbanoet. Recovering since 1831. Propor- 
tion of it taken off by Monte Video since its iodependence. Com- 
paiHliTe view of BaBpnrtM* Seareity of Retiims. Gapabilitiea 
of the CSouDtiy, Advantage of eaeoiingiog Fonignen. The 
Wool Trade beeoaung of importance oiring to their exeitiont. 
Other uiefnl pioduetionf which may be eulttvated in the in- 
terior. Account of the origin and incieaie of the Hones and 
Catde in the Pampas. 

In a coramereial poiot of view we have ouly to look 
at the map to be satisfied of the great importaiiGe of 
the geographical positiou of Bueuus Ayres. From 
the AmazoDS along a line of coast upwards of 2000 
miles in extent, the River Plate affords the only 
means of coiuinuincatiug with all tiiobe vast regions 
in the interior of the continent comprised between 
the Andes and the mountainous difitricts which bound 
Brazil to the west. Not ouly the provinces of 
the Argentine Republic and of Paraguay, but the 
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now independeot stales of Boiiwia and Peru, are as 
jet only aeeeaibk frimi the Allaatie tiuougfa ikt 

Kio de 1^1 Plata. 

If there k Iwt liuie intereourse between thest 
rtrtn at frcflent* it mart be ateribed to poUliai 
causes alooe, and to such confined and restrictive 
notions m are, perbape^ to be expeetod from gofe»> 
ments in tbrir in&nej. 

The people of Bolivia and the eastern districts of 
Pen, wboae wants from Enrope were iMmerlj sap^ 
plied through Bnenoe Ayres, are now under aepante 
goveriiiueats of their own« which see^i anxious to 
disfds^ tbeir commercial as weB as politieal in* 
depeodeoee of ihar oM eonnerions by endeafourmf 
to lorce the trade through other chaoueli? ntore im- 
mediatoif under tbeir own control ; bat» h oweiu 
denroos those gfovemmeiits may be, under present 
circumstances, to esiabii&k a direct intercourse with 
Europe through their own ports in tba Padfio, and 
howeyer weD adapted those ports may be for the 
supply of the provinces upon the west coast of 
Ameriea« thsrs can be no doubt, so 6r as regards 
all those which lie to the eastward of the Cordillera, 
thatf wheuever the iuternu lilate rivers shall be navi- 
gated by steam, for which they are so admirably 
calculated, the people of those vast countries will be 
much more easily supplied with ail they want from 
Europe by inland water-carriage direct from Biienoa 
Ayreb liiun by the present circuitous route round 
Cape Horn, and the subssquent expensife eonvm'- 
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aaee by mutes aciosB ike aaiidy deMrls of Atteanui» 

and tliL' precipitous passages of the Andes. 

As these young states acquire some practical 
IcBOwledf^ of dieir real inteMtB^ and adfaooe in the 
sckuce of political economy, it may be expected 
that they iriU uatumlly vsmkA such arraugements 
anionget themflelm for an intorehaage of coBameiw 
cial advantages as cannot but prove to their mutual 
beiietit* And what oooid be of owre importance, 
oHiier to Buenoe Ayree or Bolivia* or the back 
proviaoes of Brazil, than the establishment of an 
iolerfial oomnHiiiioatioii with each otiier by means of 
iteam^naTigation ? 

In the mean time, however, the trade of Buenos 
Ayrea is limited to the supply of the people of her 
ofwii proviTiees, if I may ao call diose in moie im- 
mediate political connexion ^^ith her, — the Moi-duMmt 
republic of the Rio de La Plata. 

In order to show wlmt may be the extent of that 
trade in taues of peace and domestic quie(, it i& ne- 
e osoar y to go some years back. 

From 1821 to 1895 die Republic was in a state of 
comparative tranquillity, and the government dL 
Buenos Ayres in the hands of a provincial admini»* 
tration, wise eno i^h to see how mainly the pros- 
peri^ and importance of their country depended 
upon the fostering of its tiade» and the establishment 
ol' a commercial intercourse ^vith the rest of the world 
upon the most liberal prmciple^. It was during that 
interval of repose and prosperity that I first landed 
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in Buenos Ayres, and fimnd all claoaea of tbe peo|^ 

rejoicing in the blessings of peace. 

All the iutbrmation which it was my duty to 
ooUect tended to show the great commercial car 
pabilities of the conntry, and the facilities afforded 
by Buenos Ay res as an emporium for the trade 
with a very great part of the population of the in- 
terior of South America. 

From a variety of documentary evidence in con- 
firmation of tUs, wUch was furnished to me at the 
time, both by the British merchants and by the local 
authorities, I sliall in the iirst instance quote the 
returns (at the year IdSS, as exhibiting the natara 
and amount of the trade of Buenos Ayres under tlie 
circumstances of undisturbed peace to which I have 
leferfed — that is, die trade of Bnenos Ayres in* 
depeudeutly of the supply of auy part of Peru, 
Bolivia, or Paraguay. 

And first, with regard to the Import trade : — 

From a return furnished by the custom-house at 
Buenos Ayres of all their importa finom fixeign 
eonntriea in the year I82d, it appears that Aey 
amounted to 11,267,622 Spanish dollars, according 
to their official valuation, which, generally speaking; 
may be considered to be about twenty per coit. 
below the wholesale prices in the market. 

This amount was computed to be made up from 
the several foreign countries as under, viz : — 
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1st From Oroftt Bfitam to the value of 



2ml 
3rd. 



9* 



Sth. 
6di. 

7th. 

8th. 

9tli. 



Fruiice . . . . 
the Nortk of ±Iurope — ^Hol- 
land, Germany, Sweden, and 

Denmark . . . . 

Gibraltar, Spain, and Sicily 

the United States 
Brazil 

China 

the Havana 
Chile and Peru . 



5,730,9dd 

820,109 



552,187 

848,363 

1,368,277 
1,418.768 

165,267 

248,025 

116.674 



Spanish Dollars 1 1 ,267,622 



of which about 1,323,5()5 dollars were afterwards 
reshipped for ports on the neighbouring ooast of 
BfluiU Monte Video, Chile, and Pern. 

The important proportion of the British trade in 
this statement is very manifest ; it amounts in &ct 

.to as much k% trade of all other foreign countries 
with Buenos Ayres put together. Comparing it 
with the importations in the most liberal period of 

the Spanish colonial system, it is more than double 
the Hvnrai^e value ^ of tb^ whole yearly imports into 
the Vice-Royalty, for the supply, not only of the 

proviiice::» immediately attached to Buenos Ayres, but 

* The official valuation of the atvwtgo impurts fVom 1792 to 1796, 
melunve, was only 2,606,7M dollars ; though at that period eveiy 
artiel0 aent from Spain was ebiigad at the most exorbitant prim to 
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of all Upper Pern and Paraguay^ eoataiaiog a pc^u- 
Uilioii nuroerically threefold diat of the present ii^ 



imknofwn at Buenos Ayres;. silks from Spain, and 
French and Germau lioeus, aloae were in use, tlie 
high prices of which generalljr confined them t» 
the rich, the poorer classes beini,' miserably dad 
in the coarse manufactures oi the interior. It is 
true that in some parts of Pern and Paragnay the 
native manufactures were brought to some perfec- 
tion, but it was by so tediotis a process, that ji they 
reached any degree of fineness they were rather 

articles of hixiiry and curiosity tlinn ui' uslv.in- 
tage to the people at large lor their domestic pur- 
poses. But when die port opened, and Britirii ma- 
nuiactures bec«me known, the Jow prices at which 
they were sold at once occasioned a great and gea^ 
ral demand for diem, and this has gone on yearly 
increasing, till, amongst the country )K;)»uiatiun es- 
pecially, die manufiactures of Great Britain are be* 
come articles of primary necessity. The gaaclio is 
every u iiere cluihed in them. Take his whole equip* 
ment^-examine everything about him — and what is 
there not of raw hide diat is not Britidi? If his 
wife has a gown, ten to one it is made at Mau- 
diester; the camp-ketUe in which he cooks his food* 
the earthenware he eats from, die knife, his ponchow 
&purs» bit» ail are imported irom England. 
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I am teni|iled here to go iurtber» and to ask, wbo 
enables him to purchase those articles? who buys 
hh master's ludeis, and enables that master to employ 
and pay liim ? who but the foreign trader 7 Stop 
the trade with foreign nations, and how long would 
it be ere the gaucho would be reduced to the state 
of the Indian of the pampas^ ftd on hit beef and 
Lorse-flesh, and clothed in the skins of wild beasts ? 
I put the question to those people in Buenos Ayres^ 
.for there are atill some such there, who eontinue to 
look with jealuui>y on iureigners, and would lain iiave 
the lower orders believe that the oouatry has been 
mined ainoe they were allowed fieely to come 

amongst them. 

To return, however, to our subject. By far the 
greatest part of the British imports into Buenos 

Ayres consist of the plain and printed calicoes and 
eloth^ which» as I have just stated, are become of 
llie first necessity to ihe lower orders in this part of 

bouth Aiuenca : the cheaper we produce theni, the 
more they will take ; and thus it is that every im- 
provement in our machinery at home, which lowers 
the piice of these manufactures, tends to contribute 
(we hardly perhaps know how much) to the com- 
forts of the poorer classes in those remote countries. 

In the sale of most of these articles no other 
foreign country can compete with Great Britain, 
from the low cost of their production ; and as to any 
native manufactures, it would be idle to think of 

z2 
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them in a oountry as yet so scantily peopled, where 
every hand is wanted, and may he turned to a ten- 
fold better account, in augmenting its natural re« 
sources and means of production, as yet so imper- 
fectly developed. 

Besides our cotton, linen, woollen, and silk manu- 
factures, we also send to Buenos Ayres considerahie 
quantities of iii>iiinon2^ery and cutlery, coarse and 
fine earthenware, glass, foreign brandies and wines, 
and a variety of other articles, the nature and value 
oi which, in detail, is fully exhibited in the general 
return given in the Appendix of the principal 
articles of British growth and manufacture which 
have been exported from this country to the Kiver 
Plate in all the several years from 1830 to 1837 
inclusive. 

The total amount of the produce and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom alone (exclusive of foreign 
and colonial produce), exported direct from Great 
Britain to the Kiver Plate in the last sixteen years, 
has heen as follows : — 

laied 

Obtemtiooi. 





Declared 


Year. 


Value. 


1822 . 


. .£981.047 


1823 . 


. . 664,436 


1824 . 


. .1,141,920 


1825 . 


. . 849,920 


1826 . 


. . 371,1171 


1827 . 


. . 154,895 


1828 . 


. . 312,389) 



i^909,330. 



by the Brazilians. 
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Declftred 


Yew. 


Valae. 


1829 . 


. . 758,540 


1830 . 


. . 632,172 


1831 . . 


. . 339.870 


1832 . . 


. . 660,151 


1833 , . 


, . 515,362 


1834 . . 


. 831,564 


1835 . . 


. 658,525 


1836 . , 


. . 697,334 


1837 . . 


. 696^04 



Average from 1829 to 
1837, £643,29L 



To these amounts may be yearly added about 

£40,000 more for the value of foreiirn and coluiiiul 
produce sent direct i'rom Great Britain. 

This will give some idea of the general nature and 
amount ui our direct trade with tlie River Plate, uii<l it 
will be evident how mainly Great Britain contributes 
to all the essential wants, as well as domestic com* 
forts, of the j>eopIe of that part of the world. 

The trade of France is dilBTerent ;— whilst we ad« 
minister to the real wants of the community, France 
sends them articles rather of luxury than necessity^ 
such as superfine cloths and linens, merinos, cash- 
meres, silks and cambrics, lace, gloves, shoes, silk 
stock iij^s, looking-glasses, fans, combs, jeweiiery, 
and all sorts of made-up finery. 

In 1822 it has been shown that the imports 
into Buenos Ay res from France were calculated 
to amount to 8*20,109 Spanish dollars, or about 
164,022/. sterling, liy oOicial returns since pub- 
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liBhed in the latter country it appears that, from 

1829 to 1886, tliu imports and exports were as fol- 
low» calculated in English sterling, viz. : — 



Ymx. 


Bxports tton 
nanoe. 


lopotto ft«in tha 
aimVUtt. 


1829 . 


.£184,782 . 


.£182,861 


1830 . 


. 69,378 , 


. 155,83a 


1831 . 


. 92,675 . 


. 128,782 


1833 . 


. 187.486 . 


. 186.100 


1833 . 


, 2(.) 1,348 . 


. 187,058 


1834 . 


. 154,219 . 


. 284416 


1835 . 


. 178,766 . 


. 215,809 


1836 . 


. 231,373 . 


. 198,787 



From Gcnmny and Holland the imports, geue- 
raUy speaking, are of a more substantial idnd again. 
Omnan eloths and linens, and printed eottons fron 
the iihioe, were at one period introduced in consider- 
able quantities. A branch of the Rhenish Manu&e- 
toring Gmnpany was set up in Buenos A3rre8 in 
1824, for the sale particularly of the latter articles, 
and the low prices at which, for a time, they wm 
sold threatened to interfere with the demand far 
similar goods of BriUsh manufacture ; it turned out, 
however, that the prices in question did not remu- 
ueratc the company, and the estaldishment, not an- 
swering, was broken up the (jerman printed cot- 
tons hare been quite driven out of the field by British 

goods of the same description. 

From the NetherUmdi arms, especially swords 
and pistols, are brought; and Halhnd sends gin. 
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butter and eheesSt and Weitphalia bams* for all 

"which there is a lars^e demand amonfrst tlie natives. 
Tliis trade is chiefly frum Antwerp, which is tha 
piincipal market for the lale of the Buenos Ayiean 

hides on the continent. 

The importations from the SiUtic coii«ifit of iron, 
cordage, canvas, pitch and tar, and deals. 

The Mediterranean liiitlc is princijuilly in Sicilian 
and Spanish produce, of which tlie most important 
items are the cheap red wines of Sicily, the common 
wiutis of Catalonia, brandies, olive oil, maccaii)ni, 
and dried fruits, and used to be chiefly carried on 
in British shipping, and through British houses at 
Gibr.illar : — latterly, however, a great part of these 
importations have been iu Sardinian vessels, from 
twenty to thirty of which now visit Buenos Ayres 
uuuuaily, iiigtead uf three or four, as was the case 
ten years ago; in amount this trade is fully equal 
to that fipom France, or from the north of Europe. 
Had Spain at an earlier period recognised the inde- 
pendenee of the new states, 8he> instead of foreigneis, 
would undoubtedly have reaped the advantages of 
this trade. Nor ^vuuld this have been ail ; the habits 
of the people, the customs they had been brought 
up in, not to speak of international ties and con- 
nexions, — all would have most forcibly tended to an 
active commercial intercourse between her ei-^ewmi 
colonies and Spaiii, wldch wonld have been ol vast 
importance to the latter:— as it is, she has waited till 
those habits, and customs, and ties have passed away, 
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and till a new race has grown up destitute of those 
kindred feelings which naturally animated the last 

generation, if not hostile to her from the disastrous 
effects produced by her long and obstinate refusal to 
reoc^nise their political existence. 

Spain must now take her chance in competing 
with other nations, iirith the disadvantage of being 
the last in the field. The cheapness, however, of 
her wines will always ensure a large demand for 
theniy especially the common red wines of Catalonia. 
There is also still some demand for Spanish serges, 
and siilcs, and velvets, the sewing siii^s of Murcia, 
and Spanish snuff; but, as most of these articles 
can be imported from France of as good quality, and 
at lower prices, the sale of them is very limited : — 
great quantities of paper also were formerly intio- 
duced from Spain, but it is now broug^ht from other 
countries, especially from Genoa, of a quality which 
is preferred, and at lower prices, llie annual im- 
portation of Sj)anish and ."Siciliiui wines is from 
10,000 to 12,000 pipes, and about iOOO of brandy. 

The trade with the United Siaie* was long a 
very unnatural one, the principal article of im|R)rt 
from thence being flour^ of which the average im- 
portations for several years amounted to above 
50,000 barrels. 

It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that the 
larger profits of cattle-breeding should for a time 
liave superseded the pursuits of agriculture, but the 
ioeoovenience and evils of an habitual dependeooe- 
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upon any fordgo eovotry, particularly upon one at 

such a distance as NdiiK ^Vineriea, for the daily 
bread ot a w hole ]>opuiaUoo, became at last eo mam- 
teat that the legulature found itseif called upon to 
interpose tu put uii end to it, und io pass buch enact- 
ments as were necessary to foster and piroteet the 
agrieultoral interests of the native proprietors. The 
consequence has been that the province of Buenos 
Ayies* which is capable of producing as good wheat 
aa any country in the world, has again ccrnimeneed 
grow uig not only a sufficiency for the consumption 
of its own population^ hut for exportation; and in 
the last two or three years both flour and com have 
been articles of shipment from the River Plate, 
chiefly to Braail. 

If we except the flour, the principal artidea of 
import from the United States for several years were 
the coarse unbleached dodis of their own manufoe- 
ture, called ** domestics," of which, for a time, very 
large quantities were sent to the bpaoish-Ainerican 
markets ; indeed the very low prices at which these 
goods were long sold brought tliciii iiitu i^^reat de- 
mand in almost every part of the world where they 
were admitted, although now» I believe, like the 
printed goods irum Germany, they can with diihculty 
compete with similar manufactures made at Man* 
Chester. Their other imports into Buenos Ayres 
coiiM8t o^ spirits, soap^ sperm candles^ dried and 
salted pioviskms, tobacco^ fumituxe of an ordinary 
Aough showy descriptioD» and deals. 
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From the rtHvarm laid before CoDgms It ftpfWM 

that the amount of the direct trade between the 
United States and the river Plate from 1829 to 
1886 wae aa fdlowa, ealoulaled at the rate of fine 

dollars per pound sterling : — 





Exports from tli0 


Imports from 


Year. 


United Sutes. 


River Plate. 


1829 . 


.£125^210 * 


. £182,422 


1830 , 


. . 125,977 . 


. 286,376 


1831 < 


. . 131,956 . 


. 185,620 


1832 . 


. . 184^ . 


. 812,034 


1838 . 


. . 139,945 . 


. 275,423 


1834 . 


. . 194,367 . 


. 286,023 


1835 < 


. . 141,783 . 


. 176,723 


183G 


. . 76,9bG . 


. 210,700 



Beiidee tfaar direet trade, the Nordi Americaot 

have at times found a profitable employment for 
their ahipping in carrying Buenos Ayreaa produce 
(jerk beef) to the Hawia, and in the ooaating 
trade between Brazil and the Kiver Plate, though 
the latter is now for the moat part taicen out of their 
hands bjr the Bnnliaiis themaelYea, who of late years 
have become the carriers of their own produce. 

This trade (with Brwnl) has been even more dis- 
advantageous to Buenos Ayres than that with the 
United States. The only article of native produce 
to any amount which Bcaail takes from tbs Biier 
Phite is the jerk beef ; whilst there is hardly an 
i^rticle of Braailian produce sent there which might 
not be grown within the repiifalieitsel£ Thetobaoeob 
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the sugars, the eolhe, snd the me sent from thence, 
vigiht all be produced iu any quautity in the northern 
provinoes of La Pl&ta:~eveii the yerba-nat^, or 
Paraguay tea, onoe so fraitfiil a sonree of profit to 
the Vice-Royalty of Buenos Ayres, is now intro- 
duced from the southeni provinces of Bfsail. It is 
true that Paraguay Proper, where the greater part of 
it vras grown, has been closed lor some years, but 
dure is no reason why it should not faa?e been cul-> 
tivated in Corrientes or the Missions with just as 
much success as in the Brazilian province of Hio 
Onmde t-— as it is, owing to the inferior method of 
preparing it, the Biaziiiun yerba-mate is not equal 
to that of Paraguay, and its use is, in consequence, 
very much confined to the lower orders, whilrt the 
higher classes are imbibing a very general taste for 
the teas of Cliina as a substitute. 

The imports from GMm, which appear in the 
account quoted at page 337, consisted of assorted 
cargoes of teas, silks, crapes, nankeens, wearing- 
apparel, tortoisOi-shen fin* ladies' combs, earthenware, 
matting, and a variety of minor articles, introduced 
principally on British account, though under the 
American flag, in consequence of our own restrictive 
regulations not allowing at that time the employ- 
meat of British shipping in such a speouktion. 
Cargoes of a similar description have since occa- 
sionaliy been introduced, but I believe it hns been 
found to answer better to import the articles into 
Buenos Ayres as they may be wanted, father fimn 
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the United States^ or from Rio de JaQeiro, or from 

England, than to freight ships expressly to iutruduce 
cargoes direct from China. A certain quantity of 
Chinese goods will always find a ready sale in the 
Buenos Ayrean market. 

The Havana trade has been an important one to 
Buenos Ayres. Besides large shipments of mules 
which are seut there, it takes off the greatest portion 
of the jerk beef made in the country. It is used 
there and in Brazil as an article of food for the slave 
population ; and the method of preparing it having 
of late years been greatly improved, there is a con- 
stant and increasing demand for it. If permitted to 
be equally imported into tlie British West India co- 
lonies it would probably find a large sale amongst 
the same class of persons. I have been given to 
understand that the best quality might be delivered 
there under twopence a-pound, allowing for a mo- 
derate duty: — its wholesomeness may be estimated 
iroiti the iact that, during the prevalence of the 
cholera a few years back at the Havana, it was 
observed there was a much less mortality among 
the slaves fed upon jerk beef than on tho^ planta- 
tions where they were kept on other diet. 

Wiih respect to the trade with Chile and Peru, it 
is of very trifiing importance, and, whenever it has 
been otherwise, has mainly connsted of re<^xporls 
from Buenos Ayres of surplus stocks of European 
goodsy for the favourable sale of which there may 
have been an occasional opening in the ports of the 
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Padfie. There is no nle br Boeoes Ajfean pro- 
duee on the western coast, sinee the stoppage of the 
supply of yerba-mate, of wiiicii, in old times, an im- 
mense quantity was sent across the Andes to Chile 
and Peru, and paid for in the precious metals. 

From 1321 to tlie trade between Buenos 

Ayres and foreign countries underwent little change, 
but the breaking out of the war with Brazil then 
interrupted it, and for neariy three years Buenos 
Ayres was blockaded by the naval forces of the 
Emperor, d urine: ^vhieh liiue the only foreign goods 
imported were by such few vessels, chiedy North 
American, as broke the blockade : — ^hardly was that 
war concluded, when the trooj)s returning from the 
Banda Oriental, elated with their successes against 
tbe Braiilians, revolted, oyertumed the government, 
and threw the whole republic into confusion ; in the 
long struggle to put them down which ensued, the 
country populstbn, taking part, afoandoued their 
industrious pursuits, amongst the consequences of 
which were a loss and destruction of property in** 
finitely greater and more minons to the natk>n than 
all the waste and cost of the war with Brazil. 
Public confidence was shaken to its foundation, and, 
although it is true that, after a time, the constitu- 
tional authorities were re-estab lis lied, it was at an 
enormous sacrifice of public and private wealth. 

The coiiiiiiercial interests of the community were 
greatly depressed by these events. When the block- 
ade of the river was raised at the dose of 1828 there 
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had been by no means such, influx ot ioreign goods 
as might liave been reflected; and, when eitildineii- 

sions shortly arteru ardo broke out, it was evident that 
the mercantile houses in JBuenos Ayres had sutfered 
too fleverdy from the eonseqnenoes of the war, and 
the ruinous depreciation of the cun*ency, to en- 
courage Aeur oonespoodenta in Europe to leoom- 
menoe extensive speoulations in a oountry wUeh, to 
all appearance, was destined to be sacrihced to the 
passions of oontending £ictioni« 

Whilst the republic was griefously sviffeiing ffon 
these evils» the results also of the newly constituted 
independence of the Banda Oiiental liegan to deve- 
lop tliemsdves in a manner very detrimental to the 
intereslb of Buenos Ayres. 

80 long 88 Monte Video was in ihe hands of the 
Portuguese, its trade was extareinely insignificant; 
but 110 sooner was it freed from that yoke than tim 
people began to turn to account their loeal advan- 
tages, and in a way winch it soon became manifest 
would greatly mteriere with the tirade of their old 
metropolis. In proportion aB the domeetic embar- 
rassments of Buenos Ayres increased, and led that 
government to raise its duties ou foreign trade, so 
the Monte Videans lowered them, and offiwed ad** 
vantiiges which were irresistible in the luljuiauig 
provinces, where the duties levied by BueiK>s Ayres 
on foreign goods had always been eoneidered a 
grievance, and where there was no natiunal feeling 
strong enough to induce the peMy authorities to 
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iioKgo their owa aeparate inter^sto in order to aid ia 
SQiteiniDg the honour end eredit of the capital. 

Muute Video has iu consequeooe become a sort 
of eotrepdt ibr the supply of those provinoes* a$ well 
as of a portion of the neighbouring Braanlian popu-> 
lation iu the Rio Grande ; aud to such an extent^ 
that the importations of foreign goods there were 
valued at no less than 3,000,000 in 1835, and had 
reached 3^00»000 hard dollars in 1836; whilst the 
exports were nearly equal in amount* and now eon- 

stitute an important proportion of tlie returns in the 
general account oi the trade with the Kiver Plata* 
The amount of tiie im ports into the port of Bnenoe 

Ayres has been tiiiniuished in proportion. In 1837 
they were barely equal to 7,000,000 hard doUarsy 
aeoording to the official valuation, being a fiiUing off 
of nearly -.l third from what they were before the 
war with Brazil. 

Making allowances for this difference in its course, 
tlie foreign trade with the River Plate has varied 
little in its general amount for the last five yean. 

So far as regards the British trade, although there 
may appear to be a diminution in the value of our 
exports to the River Plate, as compared irith what 
tliey were in the years immediately pfeoeding tlie 
war between Buenos Ayres and Brazil, it wiU 
nevertheless be found upon analysis that them has 
been a large increase in the quantity/, especially of 
oiir moat miportaut manuhictures^ viz., the cottons, 
Ae fwamiU^ of whicli now sent to the Riser Plate 
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is double what it was ia 1825, though the total de- 
dared vabte has only inereaaed in die proportion of 
from about 350,000/. to 400,000/., the apparent dis- 
crepancy being accounted for by the greatly reduced 
rate at which we can now afford to sell these goods ; 
in the linens there is also an increase ; in the 
woollens there is, on the other hand* a slight filling 
off; the silk goods sent out have varied very litde in 
value, but their amount was nevei ui any iiiiportaace. 

The following is an aeooont, taken from the 
custom-house returns, of the average qumiitiee of 
these several descriptions ot goods sent to the Kiver 
Plate in the four years from 18^2 to 1825. iiiclufiive» 
compared with the last four years from 1834 to 1837» 
inclusive : — 

Average Quantity Average Quantity 
from 1 822 to ISSSk from 1 834 to 1 687. 
iiMluiiTS. inoliuivB. 

Cottons, yards . . 10,811,762 . . 18,151,764 

Linens, do. . . . 996,467 . . 1,176,941 

(pieces 40,705 . . 30,428 

(yards 189,097 . . 100,183 

Silks, value . . . £16,612 . . £15,047 

Upon the whole, the River Plate has been de- 
cidedly the most important of all the markets which 

have heen opened to us for the sale of British 
manufactures in Spanish America. It takes a 
much larger quantity of them than eidier Mexioo, 
CJolumbia, or Peru ; and although it would appear 
on the ittce of the oMcial returns that of late yean 
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an equal or rather larger amount has been sent to 
Chile, the truth is, that a considerable part of those 
shipments were in reality destined for the southern 
ports of Peru, and tlie west coast of Mexico. 

A comparative account of our exports to all those 
several countries during the last nine years will be 
found with the other returns of trade in the Ap- 
pendix* and will show the relative and aggregate 
amount of British produce and maau&ctures taken 
by the new states during that period. 

The average yearly value of them sent to the river 
Plate in the last five years amounted to £680,000. 



EXPORTS. 

The nature of the e^tporUtradc imm Bueuos Ayres 
may be generally gathered from the following sum- 
mary, or com])arative valuation of the exports from 
thence in 1822, 1825, 1829, and 1837; though, 
being taken fiom the Buenos Ayrean custom-house 
accounts, some allowance must be made for short 
manifests by the shippers, perhaps an addition of 
twenty per cent, to the amount officially accounted 
for in each year. The returns of specie and buliiuu 
exported are especially liable to this observation. 
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The udduaI aocount of tbe imports and exports, 
continuing to take the year 1822 as an example, 

may perhaps be geoerally stated as ioilows : 

DoUan. 

The imports for that year» as stated at 
page 337 (less those re-exported), were 

valued at 9,944,057 

i^'rom the gross value of the imports 
about 30 per cent, must be deducted 
for duties, landing charges, coinniissiuQ, 
guarantee of debts, and warehouse rent, 

say 2,983,217 

6,900,840 

Tlie exports are estimated at 5,000,000 
Add for short manifests . 1,000,000 

For charges, 10 per cent. . 600,000 

6,600,000 

360,b40 

This difierence, which upon the whole n as of little 
importance, was at once accounted for by the in* 
vestments of foreign capital in tbe purchase of every 

kind of property in the country previously to the war 
with Brazil. 

Although foreigners, as has been already ob- 
served, were heavy sufferers by the events of that 
war, the country was benefited in a way which 
could hardly hVve been foreseen. In the impos- 
sibility of making returns to Europe during the 
•ontinoance of the blockade, the greater part of the 

2 A 2 
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large amount of foreign property locked np in it was 
laid out in catdenfanns, agricaltaral establishmenls, 
salad eros (where the jerk beef is made), houses, and 
a variety of speculations, the general tendency of 
which was greatly to improve the real resources of 
the couutry. Thus, ai though upon the whole there 
was afterwards apparently a filling off in the foreign 
trade of the port of Buenos Ayres compared ^th 
what it wd^ before the war, there was in reality an 
increase in the quantities of the staple commodities 
of the country brought to market 

This was encouraging, inasmuch as it is iu pro- 
portion to the increase and multiplication of the 
native productions that we must look for the sta- 
in i it y and improvement of this trade — the great 
difficulty being to collect returns for the importa- 
tions from foreign countries. Hidi s and skins have 
been till lately the only articles of any importance 
obtainable, though it is manifest that the country 
is liighly capable of producing a variety of other 
articles of great value in a commercial point of 
view. 

Had the provincial governments been sufficiently 
settled, and the state of the laws in the interior been 
such as to have aflbrded any adequate security to 
foreigners, intelligeut men would doubtless long ago 
have resorted to those parts» and would have given 
a stimulus to the industry of the native populatien ; 
for it is to such persons the natives must look to 
teach them to what account the productloDs of the 
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8(m1 and climate of tlie interior of South America 
may be turned in other countries, as well as how 
they sLould be prepared for those markets. Fo- 
reigners would soon show them new sources .of 
wealth, and give value to those which have hitherto 
been neglected or uiiknown. To them ako the 
natives must look for the introduction of maehinery, 
which may in some measure compensate for the 
want of hands, which at present makes labour dear, 
and deprives them of a hundred comforts and con- 
veniences in the commonest use in the civilised 
countries of Europe. It would be folly to disguise 
that these new countries are in the very in&ncy of 
civilisation ; studiously brought up by the mother- 
country 111 entire ignorance of ail that could teach 
them their own value and importance, no wonder 
they now have all to learn. 

When I state that in many of the towns of the 
interior a common wheel^barrow is as yet unheard 
of, tliat in the capital itself the first pump ever seen 
in a private house was put up a very few years ago 
by an Englishman, it will easily be understood how 
much the natives have yet to gain by the settlement 
amongst them of the intelligent mechanics and 
artificers of more civilised countries. Still greater 
will be the importance to the community if foreign 
capitalists should find sufficient encouragement and 
protection to fix themselves in the country. 7^ 

The province of Buenos Ay res, as contrasted with 
the interior, has striiungly exhibited the fruits of a 
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more liberal ]K)licy towards foreiguers; aud could the 
practical admioistratiou of the new laws keep pace 
with their spirit, and with the general desire amongst 
the people for improvement, the consequences vvouM 
be still more apparent. As it is, Buenos Ayres is 
at least a century in advance of the provinces in 
general knowledge and civilisation, and her wealth 
and importance have increased in proporti^^ 
Amongst other improvements which she owes to 
foreigners, she is indebted to some enterprising 
Englishmen for the introduction of late years of a 
new source of wealth, which bids fair to rival in 
importance the most valuable of her old stapJe 
commodities. 

It is but a few years ago that the wool ul' the 
Buenos Ayrean sheep was hardly worth the expense 
of cleaning it ; and as to the meat, I doubt whether 
the wild dogs would have touched it. It is well 
known that their carcases, dried in the sun, were 
used for fuel in the brick*kilns. The great pains 
and persevering exertions, however, ol some intel- 
ligent foreigners to introduce and cultivate a better 
breed has met with a success beyond all expectation, 
and now promises to be of the greatest importance 
to the future commercial prospects i)i the country. 

The rapid iucrejise in the value of this article of 
production will be shown by the following com- 
parative account of the quantities which have been 

imported into Great Britain alone in the la&t eight 
years : — 
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Imports uf Wool from Buenos Ayres. 

lbs. 

19,444) 

12,244 

mi 



1830 
1831 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835* 
1836 
1837 



.190 lbs. 



30,359 

207,143^ 

1,099,052| 

962,900 
l,078,416p^^^'^^^ 
2,207,95lJ 

.Mr. Shoridan and Mr. Hairatt are the 

to whom Buenos Ayres is priDcipally indebted for 
this new source of wealth : the greater part of the 
wool sent to England in 1834 was of Hieir pn>> 
duction, and sold at Liverpool at very Ligh prices 
compered with those obtained Ibr the old natire 
woole of the eoontry, the qoality of wlncli comes 
perliaps uearest to tiie low Scotcli wook, and is only 
smted for carpeting, and other strong descriptions of 
goods. In a country where any qnan^ of land 
applicable for the purpoi»e may be had almost for 
nothing, it is impossible to calculate to what extent 
die breeding and impnweaient of sheep may be car- 
ried, now that the wool is known to fetch a remur 
nerating price in £weign markets. . 

Nor is wool the only raw material for our ma- 
nulactures wliicii we may expect to derive from 

• Tii la.jJ lu irly u nulUon and a half lbs. were also sent to the 
United States, and the demand tur it was Ukeiy to iaorease with its 
pruductiuii. 
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Buenos Ayfes. In my notices of the interior I 
have stated that in Paraguay and some the 
Upper Provinces, especially Corrientes, cotton of a 
quality equal to the average of that of Branil is 
produced : — this has heen often satisfactorily shown 
by samples sent to Liverpool. The natives cultivate 
it and make cloths of it for their own domeetie 
purposes ; and wc shall ])robably obtain large quan- 
tities of it whenever ibreigners shall enjoy suck 
security as may induce them to carry into the In- 
terior the machinery iiLCObbdry to clean and pack it 
for the markets of Europe. 

From the same part of the JRepublie, as well as 
from several of the Upper Provinces, any quantity 
of indigo may be obtained* of ah excellent quality, 
M. Bonpiland, the celebrated naturalist, who has 
spent bo many years in those parts, took the trouble 
years ago to draw attention to the peculiarity of the 
indigo fbnnd in the province of Corrientes. Speak- 
ing of those parts called the Missions, he says, The 
whole of this country exceeds description; at every 
step one meets with things both new and usefel in 
natural history. I have already collected 2000 piants, 
a la^ quantity of seeds, ifc, 

''Amongst the number of interesting plants to 
whicli my attention has been called, I am of opinion 
that this country may hereafter derive great advan- 
t^es from the three new species of indigo which I 
have found iu thet>e fertile regions. They are very 
different from the plant from which the indigo ii 
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obtoiiied in Mexico, Vencsuda, Brazil, and India; 

and I tlattei: . luysolf tliat the South Americaus will 
avail themselves, of ibis discovery* and' cultivate a 
plant which has hitherto been disregarded under the 
conimou name oi ,yuyo. The superior quality of 
indigo that may be obtained fcom- this newly-dis- 
covered plant, and tlic facility of its conveyance 
down to a port of &liipmeut» render it an object of 
great importance to a country that has only a few 
exports, and its cultivation, if encouraged by the 
government, and. undertaken by capitalists^ will in 
a few years furnish an intecestmg and staple oom« 
modity for trade." 

This account of the Gorrientes indigo was copied 
fiom the Buenos. Ayrean papers into the Annual 
Register for 1822, together w ith tiie loiiowing re- 
marks on some other of the natural resources of the 
provinces of . La Plata, which seem vpell deserving 
the notice of those interested iu the trade with that 
part of the world i—** there are many other natural 
resources of the country to which the attention 
of . the government of Buenos Ayres ought to 
be called. The.«0d(0 nhestre, a sort of wild silk 
left in the woods by a certain caterpillar, is found 
abundantly on the banks of the Parana, and would 
constitute a valuable export. Very good ooehineal 
may be gathered iu Tucumau, besides a great quan- 
tity of bees'-wax. 

The fubia Unetoria is found in many of the ex- 
tensive iorestc), but the best is iu Tarija, the Chaco, 
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and the Sierra de Cordova ; it yields u brilliant 
colour. It was not till within these few years that 
notice was taken of a new mode of dyeing a green 
colour from a production called by the Spaniards 
daviUo, from its resemblance to a little nail. Some 
persons consider it to be the excrement of a certain 
insect smaller than the cochineal; others believe it 
to be the insect itself. Hitherto it has only been 
gathered in Carquejia, and the pomt is found in- 
troduced into the bark of a shrub ; it was first used by 
the poor people of the country, and it has dnee been 
proved by repeated experiments that the Vicutia and 
Alpaca wools, as well as cotton^ after being prepared 
widi astringents, such as alum, and previously bcHled 
in a yellow dye, when thrown into a solution of 
cLivil](i, acquire a beautiful green colour ; the shade 
of this simple is in itself greenish, and by keeping 
grows darker : abundance of it is found in the valley 
of Catamarca and province of Tucuman, but as yet 
no scientific experiments have been made with it*' 

A variety of valuable gums and niedicin;il iial>ani> 
may be had trom Paraguay, of the e&cacy of which 
marvellous stories are related by those who have re- 
sided in those regions. The tree pro<iucin^ caout- 
chouc is found in abundance about the rivers in 
the upper part of that province, where the Indians 
have long known its value, and use it as a sub- 
stitute for candles : the children make balls of it to 
play ^vith. They obtain it by making an incision 
in the tree, irom which the gum is run into a hide 
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placed beueath to catch it, and when cold is wound 
upon large balls for use. 

In addition to Aese, I may mention nitrate of 
soda, so much used now in our cotton manufactories, 
which may be proeaied in any quantity from the 

provinces of La Plata : — as yet, I believe, not a 
single bill: of it lias ever beea brought from Buenos 
Ayres, although there is no reason why it should 
not be imported from thence at as low a cost as from 
Chile and Peru ; from which countries alone^ of late 
years, the annual importations have been from 50,000 
to 100,000 cwt. 

War in £urope will always create an increased 
demand fer the pioduce of sueh a eoontry as Buenos 
Ayres. In the last years of the general war, not 
only was there an enormous demand for the hides of 
Buenos Ayres, but condderable quantities of tallow 
adbo were shipped from thence ; and, although those 
shipments ceased to answer when the Russian mar^ 
kets were reopened, ih&y may always be calculated 
upon agam shuuld any stojipage take place of our 
ordinary supplies through the Baltic. At present, 
though Buenos Ayrean taUow is worth as mudi as 
Kussian in the Enghsh markets, there is uo great 
quantity of it produced, in consequence of the animals 
being killed for their hides as soon as they are mar- 
ketable, winch in before they yield tallow in any 
quantity worth collecting. 

Com also was an Jirticle of export from Buenos 
Ayres during the general war in Europe, and is 
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again beginning to be exported to Brazil— as is 
shown by the account of the exports in 1837. 
It is of an excellent quality, and might be grown 

■ 

to any extent. 

Mules, horses, and asses have at times been 
shipped in large numbers for the West Indies and 
lor tliu Ihlc of FicLiice, aud have Iietiu sold there al 
an eoonnous proht. 

In the short notices given of the provinces of the 
interior, I have given such accounts of any other of 
their native productions as I, could collect. The 
silver and gold mines of Cordova, La Rioja, Men- 
doza, San Juan, and Salta, may eventually become 
productive ; and, when an intercourse is once more 
permitted with Bolivia through the interior, it may 
be expected that &ome portion of the precious metals 
produced there also will, as formerly, find their way 
to Buenos Ayres. 

In old times, not only were the rich and populous 
provinces of Bolivia exclusiviely supplied through the 
Kio (le la Plata with all such articles as they wanted 
from Europe, but they took from the lower provinces 
a variety of useful productions of their own, for all 
which they paid in gold and silver. Of mules alone 
upwards of 60,000 were annually sent to Potosi 
from the provinces of Tucuman and Santa F6. 

This internal trade, once of so much importance 
to the people of the intermediate provinces, was 
annihilated in the struggle for establishing the 
independeucy of the Republic ; for, Bohvia remain- 
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iog to the last in the hands of the Spaniards, 
of ooiine all commercial intercourse was probilnted 

with the provinces of La Plata, which had throvvu 
off the yoke of the mother-country. To this may 
be ascribed in great measure the extreme poirerty 
and backward uess of many of those provinces at 
the present day. Salta, Tucuman, Cordova, Santa 
F^, and Paraguay, lost the best markets for their 
native produce; wliilst tiie people, dragged from 
their pastoral and agricultural pursuits in the first 
instance to fight against their old masters, and 
afterwards to destroy one another in su|>port at the 
ephemeral authorities which succeeded them, natu- 
rally contracted such unsettled and disorderly habits 
as it will require mauy a year of domestic peace and 
better government to wean them from. To time, 

and a cuulinuance of those blessings, as I have else- 
where said, we must, I helieve, look ibr the remedy 
of these evils, and jfor any material improvement in 

the condition oi tlie interior provinces of the republic. 
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In connexion with what I have said upon the 

trade of Buenos A3 l es, a brief notice of the origin 
and extraordinary increase of the vast herds of horses 
and catde which at present constitute so large a por- 
tion of the riches of BueuoH Ayres, may perhaps be 
not uninteresting to some of my readers. 

America is indebted to Europe for these animals, 
which were unkiiowu to the people of the New 
World before its discovery by the Spaniards. Of 
the two it will easily be understood that the horses, 
which formed so important a feature in the military 
equipment of the conquerors^ were the first intro> 
duced. In 1535, the Adelantado Mendosa, who 
was the first to eifect a laudiug at Buenos Ayres, 
took seventy vnth him on board the ezpedi^n wfaidi 
accompanied him from Spain, of which perhaps half 
were lost on the voyage, if we may judge from the 
small number of cavalry— one author says twelve, 
another thirty — which he was able to muster in his 
first battle with the Indians. The few that survived, 
when his followers were shortly afterwards driven 
out of that part ui the country by the warlike natives, 
were turned loose into the pampas, where they mul* 
tiplied exceedingly, and were found in great num- 
bers forty years afterwards by De Garay, when he 
re-established the Spanish settlement at Buenos 
Ayres, 
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It was in that expedition (in 1580) that De Garay 

carried from Paraguay the first homed cattle ever 
seen iu the pampas. How the stock had previously 
leachfid Paraguay is thus told by Dean Fanes, the 
native historian. He says, "In 1555 there arrived 
at AssuinptioQy from ban i^Vancisco, on the coast of 
Bnail» a few straggling einigraat8» amongst whom 
were two Portuguese gentieuien, brothers, of the 
name of Goa» having with them a bull and eight 
cows, the origin of that mighty stock of cattle which 
now forms the wonder of the provinces of La Plata." 
The Portuguese servant intrusted with the important 
dmrge of these animals in their long overland 
journey from the coast, whose name was Gaete, was 
rewarded for his caie of them with one of the €0W8» 
a payment diought so much of at the time, that it 
gave nee to a saying still iu use in those parts — " Els 
mas caro qne las Taeas de Gaete" Dearer than 
Gaele*s cows"). 

But the value then set upon all European animals 
earried to Ameriea was oiormons, as well it might 
be when the difficulties are considered of safely 
transporting them in the crazy and inconvenient 
shipping of Hbamt days. In Pern* in the same year 
(1555), so highly were horses prized, that it was 
thought worth recording m the public archives of 
Cnaco that 10,000 doUars had been refiised Ibr one 

ofered for sale : — in that city a boar and sow, about 
the same time» were sold for 1600 dollars, and Eu- 
ropean sheep and goats fetched prices nearly as 
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Of the cattle carried by De Garay to Baeaos 
Ayres it was not long before some escaped into the 
territory of the Indians, wliere they increased and 
multiplied, as the horses had done before. The 
settlers were too few, in the first instance, to do* 
mesticate more than were necessary for their own 
immediate wants, neither was the extent of their 
lands, for some time, adequate to the maintenanoe of 
any considerable stock ; the cattle, therefore, ranged 
at liberty in the Pampas, and, though occasionally 
hunted down by the Spaniards for the hides, or by 
the Indians for food, the destruction was as nothing 
compared with die prodigious increase which went 
on : — ^they also found their way into the Banda 
Oriental, probably from Paraguay, where they mul* 
tiplied even &ster than in the Punpas, from the 
better quality of the pasturaere and the more con- 
stant supply of water ; and here it was that the iliieit 
trade established by the Portuguese Appears first to 
have awakened the Spaniaids to a aotioa of the 
future importance of these animals. 

The Ticinity of their . establishment at Cokmia, 
immediately opposite to Buenos Ayi^es, not only 
fiicilitated their soraggling across it the Ekuopesn 
goods and tobacco and slaves which were wanted, 
but made it a couvenieut station for collecting from 
the Spaniards the hides for which they were but too 
glad to find any sale mider the restrictions then im- 
posed upon all trade. The Portuguese took good 
care to buy them only at such low prices as iosored 
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tbeiii iiu eiioiiuuu.s jnolil upon their ex pollution for 
Other markets; but the speculation answered to both 
parlies, and as the contraband trade of the Portu- 
guese Avitli liuenos Ayres increased, so we find did 
the cattle establishments of the Spaniards in the 
Banda Oriental. 

Cargoes of bides were occasionally shipped for 
Spain« particularly after the Spaniards founded 
Monte Video, in 1726; but the demand was far 
from equal to the production, and the stock of cattle 
went on gradually ioereasing till the partial opening 
of the colonial trade in 1778. At that period the 
cattle bad reaciied au amount which, perbaps, has 
never been equalled at any subsequent period, but 
the increased demand for country produce which 
then took place was well nigh externmKitiiig the 
whole stock. In 1783 no less than 1,400,000 hides 
were officially ret^isterod for exportation, besides a 
vast number clandestinely sliipped. 

Superabundance also led to waste to an enormous 
extent; a fi^aucho would kill art ox for the toiip;ue, 
or any other part of the animal he might fancy for 
his dinner, and leave the rest of the carcase to be 
devoured by the vultures, or by the wild dogs which 
swarmed in the country, and destroyed an incre- 
dible number of the young cattle. Little respect 
was then paid to this description of property, and 
the peons were easily bribed to kill their masters' 
or thdr neighbours' cattle to barter their hides for the 

2 n 
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tobacco and spirits offisred to them by the peddling 

traders who wandered over the country to collect 
them. 

The government was obliged, at last, to take 
strong measures to stop thes(3 evils : — ^they ^lacted 
heavy penalties on those found destroying or selling 
what did not of rii^ht ])elong to them; whilst, for 
the better identiiication of property, every proprietor 
was obliged, by a given day, to brand his cattle with 
his own particular mark : — all beasts fouud without 
a mark after that time were declared to be the 
king's, and the right to seek for and seiae them 
was sold to or farmed by individuals. Proprietors • 
were obliged to take out licenees to sell their hides, 
and the slaughter of cows and calves was entirely 
prohibited. War, also, to exteriniuatiou, was de- 
clared against the wild dogs. 

These regulations, however feebly enforced, were 
not without effect : — the protection, at any rate, 
which thqr promised to property was enough to in- 
duce the people to extend their cattle establishments, 
whilst their own experience, after a time, led ihem 
to reguUte their annual sales in more due proportion 

to their stocks. 

The annual increase on a well-regulated estancia 
has been ascertained to be from 30 to 40 per cent., 
wiiicli yields an enoriuous profit to the proprietor, 
whilst his expenses are comparatively trifling. 
The only serious casualty to which the cattle- 
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owner is liable is from the effects of oceasioual 
droughts, which in these countries are, at times, 
attended with frightful devastatioQ >-^the cattle then 
rush iti tiiousands from their owu pastures in search 
of water in every direction, and perish for want of it 
in tmtneose numbers. In the last great drought, 
wiucli contiuued during tlie summers of 18*30, 31, 
and 32, it was calculated that from a million and a 
half to two millions of animals died : — the borders of 
all the lakes and streamlets in tiie province were 
long afterwards white with their bones^. 7But for 
this calamity the (juantity of hides brought forward 
in tlie last live years would have beea much greater 
Aan it has been. 

In the years immediately preceding the independ- 
ency of the republic the annual export of hides 
from the river Plate was from 700,000 to 800,000. 
besides an euormous consumption of them for every 
coneeirable purpose by all classes of the people of 
the country, and great destruction by waste ; so that 
it is t^^enerally supposed that at that time the number 
of cattle in the provinces was not less than five mil* 

* Tim dvoQ^t in qoMtioii was ono of fli« mott dMtruetiiw ma ra» 
ooid ; lafge laket in Ihe south, uerer befoie known to have been with- 
out wmtir, weie entirely dried up> in wUeh immonse nvmben of Ssh 
perished, thff stenoh from whieh was deacribed as enough to hata 
prodaoad a pestaonee. Another sarions eonsequenee from il^ of n 
different description, was the prodigious increase of aU kinds of 
min, especially field-mice, myriads of which ovenanthe eonntry, and 
entirely destroyed the maize-banrert for 1833. 

2b2 
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iionB. Asam estimated them at iwdve mOlieng (id 

1792), but I never met witli any one who would 
agree with him in tliat calculatioi]. 

By far the greater part of these aoimak were then 
reared in the Banda Oriental and EiiUc Rios: — nor 
was it till su1)se(|uently to the oommeucemeut of 
the struggle for their independence, when diose pro- 
vinces became the seat of war, and were laid waste 
by the Portuguese and by Artigas, that the people 
of Buenos Ayres began to occupy the lands south of 
the River Salado, which have given so much in- 
creased importance to that province* Since that period 
every encouragement and protection which it is pos- 
sible to give to this source of national wealth has 
been wisely afiforded by the ruling authorities. 

The Pampas are no longer a vast> useless, and 
unappropriated waste in which tlie animals ruii wild 
as formerly ; by far the greater part of the lands 
comprised within the bocmdary line laid down in the 
map having been carefully measured by the govern- 
ment officers, and allotted to individuals, who, as 
they occupy them, are obliged to set up and preserve 
their marks of possession, which, together with the 
bounds and extent of every separate estanda, are 
duly registered in the topographical department of 
the state. Of the hundreds of thousands of cattk 
now reared in these lands there is hardly, perhaps, a 
sinrrle aiumai of a year old which is not branded 
with the mark of an owner, and that mark is equally 
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registered by the authorities, and entitles him to 

claim liis property wherever he may tind it. 

It is calculated by the best authorities^ — the most 
extensive proprietors in the province, — ^that the pre- 
sent stock of cattle iu the territory ot liueuos Ayres 
alone may be from three to four millions ; and it is 
supposed there may be above another million in tlie 
other provinces: — from this we ought to calculate 
upon an annual exportation of nearly a million of 
hides, gradually iucreasiiig. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PUBLIC DEBT. 

Origin of tb» Funded J^ebt of Buenos Ajtm. Reoeipto and Expendi- 
tue from 1822 to 1825, during p«soe. Loan raised in England. 
War wtth Bnail, and stoppage of sll refenua ftoiu tbe Cutton- 
honse fbr tlitee years. Feenuiary diflieiiliies in oooseqnenee. 
The Pnivtneial Bank of Buenos Ayres concerted into a National 
one. The Gofemment interferes with it, and, hy Ibicing it to 
increase its issues, destroys its credit. Debt at the eloee of ihe 
war at the end of 1828. Hopes fimnded on the peace destroyed 
hy the mutiny of tibe Army ;— deplorable consequences of that 
event Depreeiation of the Currency. Deficit in tbe lereniMi, 
and increase of the Funded Dsbt^-its amount in 1834, and 
itarther increase in 1 837. General account of the liabilities of the 
Government up to that year ; increased by subsequent war widi 
Boltf ia, and Frendi Blockade. 

In any attempt to convey an idea of the finance 
accounts of Buenos Ayres it should, in the first in- 
stance, foe observed that, although those accounts 
are, primd facie, national, they exhibit in reality the 
receipts and expenditure of the government of the 
province of Buenos Ayres alone: — ^the other pro- 
vinces, containing three-lburths of the population of 
the whole republic, contribute iiotUiug towards the 
general expenses, though most of them manage to sup- 
port their putty proviiiciai administrations. Buenos 
Ayres alone found all the pecuniary means both for 
the war with Spain for the establishment of the inde- 
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peudenee of ihe republic, aod, subsequently, for liber- 
ating the Baiida Oriental from the domination of the 
Emperor of Brazil, which latter state, though irain- 
ing everything by the result^ has never repaid licr a 
single dollar. Chile owes her as much for the 
armies sent across the Andes, which freed that 
country also from tlie yoke of the King of Spain^ 
and has heen equally ungrateful. 

It is only jistonisliiiiir how this little State cou- 
trivedy as she did, to raise the ways and means for 
these efforts, and that she did not altogether suc- 
cumb to tbe difficulties and embarrassments they 
gave rise to : — that they have left her finances in a 
wretched state can hardly be wondered at. Never*- 
iJieies.s, if it had not been for tbe struggle with 
Braail, which succeeded the establishment of her 
own independence of the mother->country, Buenos 
Ayres would long ago have been quit with all her 
creditors, presenting a very different appearance, 
quoad her finances, to the world. 

When the struggle with Spam was over, and her 
military establishments reduced, the arrangement of 
her pecuniary affairs became one of the first objects 
of her provincial administration. 

In 1821 commisBioners were apfiointed to call in 
and li(|ui(hLte all outstanding claims ai;ainst tbe go- 
vernment, of whatever description, not excepting 
even those left unsettled by the authorities of the 
mother-country previous to the declaiaiiun of inde- 
pendence. The greater part of these debts were due 
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ior actual services, or for loans to tiie government in 
times of necessity ; others were of a more doubtful 
character, and had been sold or made over to other 
parties by the original creditors, and into these classes 
they were separated by the legislature :— the one 
receiving oblitrations bearing an interest of six per 
cent ; tiie other, receiving the same, bearing an in- 
terest of four jK r cent per annum ; and these obli- 
gations were simultaneously provided for by the 
creation of public stocks, bearing quarterly interest : 
— the first instance of the establishment of aii\ tliiiiir 
like a jmblic funded debt in any of the new states of 
South America. Commissioners were appointed to 
manage it, and to pay the dividends (juartt riy to tbe 
stock-holders i transfer-books were opened, and a 
sinking-fund was established for its gradual redemp- 
tion. The first quarter s interest became due on the 
1st of January, l8i2, and, for the credit of Buenos 
Ayres, it should be stated that, notwithstanding the 
great subsequent increase ol' the debt, under the cir- 
cumstances to >vliicli I shall presently refer, the quar- 
terly dividends have, from that thne to this, been as 
regularly paid as those at tiie Bank of England. 

The amount of stock created up to the close of 
1825 was— 

DoUan. 

of 6 per cents . . 5;360,000 
»»4 „ „ . . 2,000,000 

which was sufficient to provide for every outstand- 
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ing claiin against the government up to that period, 

whilst the charge for the animal interest was hardly 
felt in the general expenditure, which, after the re- 
ductions consequent upon a state of peace, the re- 
venue was mure than sulhcient to meet, — ^as will he 
seen hy the following returns of the yearly receipts 
and payments iVom 1822 to lfc>2o, inclusive. 
The receipts were— 

DoUtn. 

in 1822 . . 2.519,094 
,.1823 . . 2,869,'>G6 
„ 1824 . . 2,648,845 

„ 1825 . . 3,196,430 

The total of the four years was, Spanish dollars, 
11,233,635, which, at the exchange of 45d, per 
dulhir, was equal, in sterlings money, to al)uut 
£2,106,306, or, on an average, £526,576 per annum. 

Three-fourths of this revenue was derived from 
the custom-house duties, the yearly account of which 
was, in the year — 

DuUarii. 

1822 . . 1,987,199 

1823 . . 1,629,149 

1824 . . 2,032,945 

1825 . . 2,267,709 

In the 4 years . 7,917,002, or about £1,488,604. 
The remainder was made up by duties on stamps. 
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the contiibveioii direeta> a sort of property-tax ; the 
post-office reveiiut the port-dues, rents of govern- 
ment buildings and lands» and ofcher items of little 
consequence. 

Tiiti account of the expeaiiiture for the same periud 
stood thus : — 



ExrnrmTUBE 


1822 




1824 


1825 


On aecouut of tho Pab- *) 
lie Debt and Divwleiids 5 

Of Hw 1loau«or flovvra- ) 

mcnt DepartmeDt . ) 

Of tti« FSaaaM Dtpw** ) 

or tlu- War rtejiarttnetit 


DoltMB. 

6i3.791 3 
416.140 U 


Ddkn. 

513,993 7i 

mM ^ 

1.S49.S58 a 


DoONm 
»*7.1f7 

679,885 Si 
1.111,976 34 




Total .... 











* Never had the financial concerns of the republic 
borne so creditable and promising an appearance. 
In this proBperity nothiiig was thought of but 

schemes for iniproveinciit of every kind ; and pro- 
jects were submitted to tiie government for a variety 
of public works, piers, docks, custom-houses, fte., 

some oi which were of niauifest utility. 

» 

It was under these circumstances, and with a view 
to carry into e£fect some of the projected improve- 
ments, that the guvemment of iiuenos Ay res deter- 
mined to endeavour to rrae a loan in England, which 
there was no difficulty in obtaming upon the terms 
they stipulated for, viz., seventy per cent. At that 
price parties in London contracted with them for a 
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loan, nominally, of a million Bterlio^, to be raised 

upou boDcib beuring iuterest at six per cent per 
annum, payable half-yearly. A sinking-fund of 
£5000 per annum was to be applied to their re- 
deiijptiou, and the coutractors were iurther allowed 
to keep back the amount of the dividends for the 
first two years. This, with charges, &c., reduced 
the suui to be paid over to the goverument of Buenos 
Ayres to about £600»000. The first half-yearly 
dividend became due on the third or fourth quarter 
of 1824. 

Whilst the government were deliberating* amongst 

the many projects before them, how to lay out Uii.^ 
money to tlie best advantage, the quarrel broke out 
with the Emperor of Brazil for the possession of the 
Banda Orieulai, which soon settled all dilHeulty on 
that point* and absorbed every dollar of the loan in 
preparations for the ruinous war which followed. 
From the comaieucemeiit of that struggle not only 
were the expenses of the state enormously increased, 
but, when resources were most wanted, nearly the 
wliole of its ordinary revenues (depending upon tlie 
duties on foreign trade) were suddenly cut off by the 
blockade of the river Plate instituted by the Bra- 
zilians, which lasted during the whole continuance 
of the war, viz.» from December, 1825, to Septem- 
ber, 1828, — nearly three years. 

In tlieir emergencieh the govermiient detenmued 
to avail themselves of the bank, an establishment 
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which had been set up by the leading cajntalistB ef 

Bueuos Ayres in 1822, upon tlie grant of an exelu* 
sive privilege of issuing notes in thai province for 
twenty years. It was entirely independent of the 
government, and was managed by directors ainin;LlIy 
ehosen by the shareholders* To the mercantile body 
it was of great utility, and its notes, payable in specie 
on demand, in deikuit of any national coinage^ had 
become the ordinary currency of Buenos Ayree, and 
weic ti8 readily taken as gold or silver — its capital 
was a million of dollars. But, as this could not be 
done compatibly with its independence and existing 
constitution, it was further, in an evil hour, resolved 
to alter entirely its original character. 

Under pretence of extending the drculation of its 
notes throughout the re])ublic, applicutiou was made 
to the General Congress* to sanction its conTersion 
into a fialfbfia/ bank, with a nominal capital of tm 
miiiiona of dollars, towards which the government 

* The Congress in question had l)t?en convoked principally for the 
purpose of drawing up t ronstitutirm f<>r the repuldic. <ind was pro- 
perly only a comtitueni i uf : — after a tune, however, it proceeded to 
appoint a president, and to pass a variety of laws faunded on the like 
scheme of nationalising the republic, which, though acquiesocMi in, 
perforce, by the people of Buenos Ayres, were resisted trt et armis by 
■flrtof the ]»oviQoes at a diitapae, and led to much iU-will and da- 
onion amongst them, at tfa« monaDt when all their joint efforts were 
faquirad aguiiat their oommon enemy. The president, Rivadavia, 
after « vain struggle to ettablish his authority, found taumalf forced 
toiaaign amidet aoomplioatioii of diffienltief. 
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subscribed for shares to the amouiit of ikree mUUm^, 

and very soon assumed the right to exact from it 
uliuost any acooiumodatioii they required* The oon* 
seqnences were soon apparent. The wants of the 
governmeut increasing, the bank was obiigeil, in 
order to provide for them, to increase its issues^ which* 
ere long, reached an amount obviously out of all pro* 
portion to its real capital*. Tlie aid of the legisla- 
ture was again called in :~the notes were declared 
a legal tender for their nominal value, and the bank 
wab relieved by law from the obligation of paying 
them in specie on demand: — its credit fell to the 
lowest ebb, and its notes became proportionaUy 
depreciated. 

The government, however, had then no alternative 

but to go on with the system it had commenced : — 
the precious metals having wiiolly disappeared as a 
medium of circulation, it was in this depreciated 
currency that it found it.self obliged to continue bor- 
rowing such sums as it required, until » as may easily 
be imagined, the nominal amount of the public debt 
became feartiilly increased. Belbre the close of the 
war with Brazil, the value of the paper dollar of 
the bank had fallen from 45d, to below Vkl, ster- 
ling ; and at tlie end of 1828, besides 6,000,000 
dollars which had been added to the amount of the 

* It never exceeded live millions of dollars, viz., one the iiniuuut of 
the capital of the Provincial Bank, incorporated with it ; three bub- 
acffibtd by the QovanimeDt ; and about one more by iadiTtduals. 
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funded debt, the deficit on the general acoonnt of 

receipts and expenditure was 13,412,075 dollars, 
the whole of which was due to the bank ; and this 
was independently of the English loan. 

Nevertheless, wlien peace wai> signed, upon terms 
highly honourable to the republic, the public confi- 
dence immediately rallied. The value of the cur- 
rent dollar rose at once to 2^., and amidst the 
general rejoicings eren the pecuniary prospects of 
the country put on a flattering appearance. Nor 
were the iiopes entertained by the Buenos Ayreans 
of a speedy improyem^t in their finances without 
foundation. It was evident, as has been observed 
in the preceding chapter, that, although the fo- 
reign war had led to enormous expenses, the sudden 
suspension of the trade had locked u|) a, large amoiiat 
of foreign, as well as native, capital within the coun- 
try, the investment of which, in a variety of waya, 
had greatly tended to increase its means of produc- 
tion, and consequently its national resources. 

The mutiny of the army, however, under General 
Lavalle, and his barbarous murder of General Dor- 
lego, the Governor, blasted all these flattering proa- 
pects, and involved the whole republic in confusion 
and ruin. The consequences of the civil warfare which 
followed to the finances of the country were deptlor- 
able, and infinitely worse than those occasioned by 
the war with Brazil. The currency suffered appa* 
rently beyond all hope of recovery, and the paper 
dollar, afler great fluctuations, fell to about Id,, at 
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which rate it has, with little variation^ been Btatiooary 
for the last seven years. 

In the five years from IB'28 to 1 632» iuclusivCt 
the receipts and expenses were as follow : — 

m 

DoUan, 

1 The expenditure of the Government, 

or Home Department, was . . 8,254,515 

2 Of the Department of Foreign Affairs 778,935 
ii ()1 die Finance Department and Pub- 
lic Debt . . . . . 29,884,831 

4 Of the War Department . 31,947,435 

Uuliars, currency . . . 70,b65,7J6 

The revenue in the same period only 

produced 40,889,263 

Leavini^ a deficiency of . . . 29,U7G,4a3 
to be provided lor by loans and other 
extraordinary ways and means. 

The ff^ar Department^ it will be seen, absorbed 

more than three-fourths of the whole revenue : — nor 
was this the hnal account of the extraordinary ex- 
penses which may be traced to the revolt of the 
troops above aihided to. Wiiilst they were cutting 
the throats of their countrymen in the interior, the 
Indians broke in upon the frontiers, left without de- 
fence, and made it necessary to organise a new army 
to put them down, which occasioned a great expendi- 
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ture, though it was^ perhaps^ compensated for by 

the extension of the frontiers, and the new security 
it gave to the lauds iu the south of the province. 
To provide for these expenses the Funded Debt was 

again very hirgely increased, and at the close of 183d 
stood as follows : — 

4 per cents. 6 per cents. 

MUn. DoUari. 

Created before the war 
withBrasU . . 2,000,000 . 5,360,000 

In September, 1827 . . . . 6,000,000 
„ February, 1831 .... 6,000,000 
„ March, 1834 3,000,000 

„ November, 1834 .... 5,000,000 



2,000,000 and 25,360,000 

Of which the Sinking 

Fund had redeemed 

up to that time . . 574,246 aud 6,389,713 

Leaving unredeemed at 
the close of 1835 . 1 ,425,75 1 and 18,970.286 

Besides this there was a floating debt in trea- 
sury-bills and other outstanding claims of nearly 
8,000,000 more to be provided for out of the ways 
and means for 1836, which, after every possible 
reduction of the establishments, were hardly equal 
to meet the ordinary expenditure. In the hope of 
being enabled to pay off this part of the debt, the 
Legislature authorised the Government, in the first 
instance, to ofifer for sale, at a fixed price, a portion 
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of the landB in the soiith^ aequireil in . the recent 
campaigns against the Indians : — ^hut their expect- 
atiuus were not realised, — there were iio bidders 
for the lands ; and when the junta met the next 
year to receive the accounts for 1837, instead of 
any decrease in the iioatiug debt, it had risen to 
above 9,000»000 of dollars. They then adopted the 
alternative of creating Public Funds, and pas.scd a 
law for adding no less than i7»000,000 to the Public 
Debt. The fiinds in question were placed at the 
disposal of the government tor sale, at a price not 
lower than sixty per cent, at which it was calculated 
that they would produce 10,200,000, and be, there- 
fore, sulhcient to cover the floating debt, and leave 
the ordinary revenue free to meet the ordinary ex* 
penditnre of the states* To provide for the in- 
creased interest of the Public Debt, new stamp 
duties and a more strict enforcement of the direct 
taxation (Contribucion Directa) were enacted. 

This was at the commencement of 1837, when, 
including this new creation of stock, the responsibili* 
ties of the government appeared to be as follow 
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First.— The Funded Debt. 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Created up to Nov., 

1834 . 2,000,000 and 25,360,000 

Created in 1837 to provide 
for the Floating Debt . . 17,000,000 

Totalmated . 9,000,000 and 42,860»000 

Of which there were re- 
deemed at the begin- 
ning of 1837 . . 585,967 and 7,385,422 

• 1,4 14,1 34,974.578 

The 4 per cents, reduced 
to the same denomina- 
tion, equal to .... 941^,688 

Amount of Fuuded Debt 
unredeemed (6 per cents) . . 95,017,166 

The auiiuul charge tor the interest aud siulviuir 
fund of this part of the debt amounted to 3,055,19^ 
current dollars. 

Secondly. — ^The English loan for 1,000,000 ster- 
ling, the interest of which (at the rate of £60,000 
per annum) has been unpaid once January, I8S8. 

Aud Thirdly, — The amount of the bank i>sues in 
drculatioD, understood to be about 20,000,000 of 
dollars currency, for the whole amount of which 
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the government had dechired itself respousibic to the 
public aa the easiest mode of settliog its own account 
with that establishment upon the expiration of its 
charter in 1836. 

On the other haud» the whole of the ordinary 
revenues were only estimated at 12,000,000 of 
currency^ of which about a fourth part, as above 
stated, was required to be set apart in the first 
instance to meet the charges for the funded debt. 

The remaiaing 9,00J»000 was insufficient by half 
to meet the oidinary expenditure of the state* much 
less to eiial)le the guveniinent to make any provision 
for a settlement with the English bondholders, or for 
the redemption of the currency. 

Tlus was tlie state of things at the commencement 
of 1887, as &r as I can collect from the accounts 
which have been published; deplorable as it ap- 
peared, it perhaps would not have been altogether 
irremediable, had the peace of the country been 
preserved, and the war establishments been reduced. 

The estimated revenue of 12,000,000 was based 
upon the average of the years immediately preceding, 
which had been &r from favourable to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the republic. It was 
notorious that many branches of it were very loosely 
collected ; the contribucion directa, or property^ 
tax, especially, which produced little or nothing, 
instead of being made, as it ought to have been, 
one oi the most important items in the revenue 

2c2 
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of tlie state. In this, jis in other branches of it, 
there was ao doubt tliat, with care Aod good manage- 
ment, the publie ineome might have been greatly 
increased. Besides, there were still the greater part 
of the public lands undiapcxed of, which the Iq^iala- 
ture, in 1836, had given authority to the government 
to sell, lor the purpose of liquidating tlie debt pre- 
▼ioualy contracted; and with regard to the funded 
debt, the e^ration of the sinking fund with ita 
accumulating interest was becoming so elticieut that; 
notwitbfltanding its large amount, a my &w years 
indeed would suffice to redeem the whoki of it, if not 
further mcreased. In 1B37 the sinking fund al< 
ready amounted to more than a million of doUanit 
which, in twelve months, redeemed little short of 
twomiilious and a half of stock. 

But» as I have before had occasion to obeerve, 
touching their social condition, so it is most especi* 
ally ^\ ith regard to their liDancial prospectv^, there 
can be no well^iiMtnded expectation of any irapnue* 
ment whit li is not based upon a contimiution of the 
peace and quiet oi the country. That» uofortunatel y» 
has been again interrupted in the past year, and the 

Republic has not only become involved in the war 
declared by Chile against Bolivia, but in a much 
more serious and disastrous dispute with the French, 

the calamitous consequences of which it tliiHeuit 
to estimate. 

Fending the settlement of their alleged griefanoes» 
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the French have instituted a strict blockade of Bue- 
iKw Ayrm, which falls heavily upon those neutral 
parties who have established an exteosiTe oommercial 

intercourse with tiie country. 
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No. 1. 

Declaration of Independence of the United 
Provinces of South America in 1816. 

Wk, the RepmentatiTes of the United Provinces of South 
America, in General Congress assembled, invoking that 

Supreme Beings who ])re>itles over the universe, in tiie name 
and by tiie aui hoi ity of the people we represent, and pro- 
testing before Heaven and all nations and inhabitants of 
the earth, the justice of this our resolution, do hereby 
solemnly declare that it is the unanimous and undoubted 
determination of these provinces to break the bonds \vl)i( li 
have bound them to the kings of Spain, to recover the 
rights of which they have been deprived, and to take 
upon themselves the high character of a free nation 
independent of kin^ Ferdinand VII. and his successors, 
and of Spain ; with tuii and ample power in consequence 
de facto and de jure to establish for themselves such form 
of government as the pressure of existing circumstances may 
render imperative. 

All and every one of them do publish .iiid declare tlio 
same, and pledge themselves, through us, to carry into 
effect and to maintain this their fixed resolve with their 
lives* their fortuneSi and their fame. 

Wherefore be this duly published for the knowledge 
of all whom it may concern j and considering what may be 
due to other nations in this matter, a separate manifesto 
shall set forth in detail the grave and weighty reasons which 
have led to this our solemn declaration. 

Given in the hall of our meetings, signed by our hands, 
scaled with the seal of the Congress, and countersigned by 
the secretaries thereof, in the city of San Miguel de Tucu- 
man, the 9th day of July, 18 16. 

[Follow the Signatures,] 
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No. 2. 



Ebtimatbd Fopolatiok op thb Pbovinoks of thx 

Rio de la Plata, 1836-7. 



Province of Buenos Ayres^ 
Santa . 
EntielUos . 
Gorri0Dt4B . 
Cordova 
Santiago • 
Tucuman 
Salta * . 
Gatamaiea • 
La Uioja 
San Luis • 
Mendoia * 
San Juan 



from 



lbO,000 to 
15,000 to 
30,000 to 
35,000 to 

80.000 to 
45,000 to 

40,000 to 
50,000 to 
90,000 to 

18,000 tu 
20,000 to 
35,000 to 
to 



200,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 

8r),ooo 

50,000 
46.000 
60,000 
35,000 

20,000 
25.000 
40,000 



eoo,< 



to 675,000 
withiii the ter- 



Thii it exoiiiiiTe of independent 
ritory laid daun to by the Republic. 

The population of the Banda Orimtai is estimated to be 
from 100,000 to 120,000 souls, rapidly incieasing. 

That of Paraguay I should assume, from accounts in my 
possession, to be about 250,000, though i kuow it has been 
estimated at double that amount by penons who have been 
b the country. 
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No. 3. 

SxATisTicb OF British Hesidents at Buenos A yres, 

IN 183L 



A. 

Begiatered in tbe British consulate, from 1825 to 

1831. 



MercDants aiKl traaers ana cierKs . 






193 . 


Physicians, surgeons, chemists, and apothe- 






nig 

27 




9 




13 




93 




362 




123 




667 




125 




66 




63 




7 


Sailofs ••«••••••• 


329 


Registered wtdiout denondfull^ • • . 


107 




595 




827 




4,072 



The uidividual^ not registered were supposcni to amount 
to at least a thousand more, exclusive of the sailors on board 
the Bntish shipping trading with the port. 
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$TATi8TiC8 OF BeITISU KSSIOKMTS AT BuKNOS AtASS. 

Return of numriagea* baptUms, and burials of the Pro* 

testant popuUition in Buenos Ayres, from Aucrust 1825 
to August 1831, showing the proportion ot Bniish sub- 
jecta— and in 1836. 



From August 1825 to August 1831, six years. 





British. 




Total. 




. . 238 


42 


280 


Baptisms • • 


. . 77 


13 


90 


BuriaU 


, . 278 


85 


363 



For 1836. 

The Returns published of the foreigD Protestant population 

in Buenos Ayres^ give — 

Total marriages in the year * ... 19 

Baptisms 63 

Burials 55 

The proportion of the British is not given, but may be 

estimated from that quoted in the first period. 
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No. 4. 

TSKATT BBTWSBN GrBAT BrITAW AND THB UmITBD PbO- 

▼INCB8 OP Rio db la Plata. 

Signed at Buenos Ai^res, February 2, 1825. 
ExTBKSivE conunercial intercourse having been established 
for a aeries of years between the dominions of His Britannie 
Majesty, and the territories of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Piat a, it seein*^ good for the securiiy as well as on- 
courageiueut of such commercial intercourse, and for the 
maintenance of good understanding between His said Britan- 
nie Majesty and the said United Provinces^ that the relations 
now subsisting between them should be regularly acknow- 
ledged and cunliuiu'd by the signature ol a treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation. 

For this purpose they have named their respective pleni* 
potentiaries, that is to say ; — 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Wood l»me Parish, Esquire, His said 
Majesty's Consul-General in the Province of Buenos Ayres 
and its Dependencies and the United Prorinces of Rio 
de la Plata, Senor Don Manuel Jos^ Garcia, Minister Se- 
cretary for the Departments of Government, Finance, and 
Foreign Affairs, of the National Executive Power of the said 
Provinces; 

WhOj after having communicated to each other their 
respective FVill Powers, found to be in due and proper form, 

have agreed upon and concluded tlie following Articles: — 

Article I. 

There shall be perpetual amity between the dominions 
and subjects of His Majesty the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and die United Pro- 
vinces of ilio do la Plala, and their inhabitants. 
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Article II. 

There sliall be, between all the territories of His Britan- 
nic Majesty in Europe, and the terntories of the United 
Fkt>vinoeB of Rio de la Plata^ a reeiproeal freedom of Gom- 
mme: the inhabitants of the two countries, recpeetiTely. 
ahttll have liberty freely and securely to come, with tiii ir 
ships and cargoes, to all such places^ ports, and rivers, in 
the territories aforesaid* to which other foreignere are or nay 
be permitted to come, to enter into the same, and to remain 
and reside in any part of the sud territories respectively ; 
also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the pur- 
poses of their commerce j aud^ generally, the merchants 
and traders of each nation* respectively, shall enjoy the most 
complete protection and security for their commerce ; sub- 
ject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respectively. 

Abtiglb III. 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 

Jinlaiii and Ireland engages further, that in all his doiui- 
niwLS situated out ot Europe, the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata shall have the like hberty of 
commerce and navigation stipnlated for in the preceding 
article, to the full extent in which the same is permitted at 
present, or shall be pui autted herea^r, to any oiher nation. 

Ahticlb IV. 

No higher or other duties shall be impQaed on the im* 

portation into the territories of His Britannic Majesty, of 
any articles ot the growtii, produce, or manufacture of the 
United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into the said 
United Provinces, of any articles of the growth, produce^ or 
manufacture of His Britannic Majesty's dominions, than 
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are or shall be payable on tbe like articles, being the 

growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreijEfn 
country ; nor sliall any other or higlier duties or charges be 
imposed, in the territories or dcnnlntons of either of the 
contracting parties, on the exportation of any artides to the 
territories or dominions of the other, tban such as are or 
may be p.iyable on ihe exportation of the like articles to any 
other foreign country : nor shall any prohibition be imposed 
upon the exportation or importation of any articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of His Britannic Majesty^s 
dominions, or of the said United ProTincee, which shall not 
equally extend to all oilier uaiioas. 

Articlb V. 

No higher or other duties or chaigea on account of ton- 
nage, light, or harbour dues, pilotaget» salvage in caae of 

damaf^c or sliipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be 
imposed, in any of the ports of the said United Provinces, 
on British vessels of the burthen of above one hundred and 
twenty tons, than those payable, in the same ports, by ves- 
sels of the said United Provinces of the same burthen ; nor 
in the ports of any of His BritttTinic Majesty's territories, 
on the vessels of the United Provuices of above one hundred 
and twenty tons, than shall be payable, in the same ports, 
on British vesseb of the same burthen. 

AatiOLB YL 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the 
said United Provinces of any article the growth, produce, or 
manufiMture of His Britannic Majesty's dominions, whether 
such importation shali be in vessels of the said United Pro- 
vinces, or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be 
paid on the importation into the dominions of His Britannic 
Majesty of any article the growth produce, or manuiacUire 
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of the said United Ph>vuioe8, whether Buch importation 

shall be in British vessels, or in vessels of the said United 
Provinces : — The same duties shall be paid, and the same 
drawbacks and bounties aibwed, on the eiportatbn of any 
articles of the growth, produoe» or manufacture of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty's dominions to the said United Provinces, 
whether such exportation shall be in veasels of the said 
United Provinces, or m British vessels^ and the same duties 
shall be paid, and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed^ 
on the exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the said United Provinces to His Britannic 
Majesty's doiiimions, whether such exportation shall bo in 
BnLish vessels, or in vessels of the said United Provinces. 

Article VII. 

In order to avoid any misunderstandmg with respect to 
the regulations which may respectively eonstitute a British 
vessel, or a vessel of the said United Provinces, it is hereby 
agreed, that all vessels built in the dominions of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and owned, navigated, and registered ac- 
cording to the laws of Great Britain, shall be considered as 
British vessels ; and that all vessels built in the tt i tirories 
of tile said United Provinces, properly registered, and owned 
by the citizens thereof, or any of them, and whereof the 
master and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, are citi* 
sens of the said United Provinces, shall be considered as 
vessels of the said United Provinces. 

Articus; VI 11. 

All merchants, commanders of ships^ and others, the sub- 
jects of His Britannic Majesty, shall have the same liberty, 

in all the territories of the said United Provinces, as the 
nati%'es tliereof, to manage their own atVair> themselves, or 
to commit them to the management of whomsoever they 
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please, as broker, fector, ag^etit, or interpreter; 'nor thatt 

they be obliged to em ploy any other persons for those pur- 
poses, nor to pay them auy salary or remuneration, unless 
they shall choose to employ them ; and absolute freedom 
shall be allowed, in all eases, to the buyer and seller to bar- 
gain and fix ihe price of any goods, wares, or merchandise 
iiapuried into, or exported from, the said Unitetl Provinces, 
as they shall see good. 

Article IX. 

In whatever relates to the lading and unlading of ships, 
the safety of merchandise, goods, and effects, the disposal 
of property of every sort and denomination, by sale, dona- 
tion or exchange, or in any other manner whatsoever, as also 
the administratiou ol" justice, the subjects and citizens of the 
two contracting parties shall enjoy, in their respective do- 
minions, the same privileges, liberties, and rights, as the 
most favoured nation, and shall not be cbaiged, in any of 
these respects, with any higher duties or imposts than those 
wliich are paid, or may \)e paid, by the native subjects or 
citizens of tlie power in whose dominions they may be resi- 
dent. They shall be exempted from all compulsory military 
service whatsoever, whether by sea or land« and from all 
forced loans, or military exacdons or requisitions ; neither 
shall they be couipolled to pay any orduiary taxes, under 
any pretext whatsoever, greater tlian those that are paid by 
native subjects or citizens, 

AnncLB X. 

It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties to 
appoint consuls for the protection ol trade, to rt^side in the 
dominions and territories oi tlie other party; but before any 
consul shall act as such, he shally in the usual form, be ap- 
proved and admitted by the government to which he is sent. 
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and dther of the contracting parties may except from the 
residence of consuls such particular places as either of them 

may judge fit to be so excepted. 

Article XI. 

For the hotter security of commerce hetween the subjects 
of His Britannic Majesty, and the inhabitants of the United 

Provinces of Rio de La Plata, it is agfrecd, that if at any 
time any interruption of friendly commercial intercourse, or 
any rupture should unfortunately take place between the 
two contracting parties, the subjects or citixens of either of 
the two contracting parties residing in the dominions of the 
other. s}i;iU hiive the privilege of reniainintj and coiitinuinn- 
their trade therein, without any manner of interruption, so 
long as they behave peaceably, and commit no offence 
against the laws; and their effects and property, whether 
entrusted to individuals or to the state, shall not be liable to 
seizure or sequestration, or to any other demands than those 
which may be made upon the like effects or property, be- 
longing to the native inhabitants of the state in which such 
subjects or dtisens may reside. 

Article XIL 

The subjects of His Britannic Majesty residing^ in the 
Uniteii Provinces of liio de la Plata, shall not bo di^lurbed, 
persecuted, or annoyed on account of their religion, but they 
shall have perfect liberty of conscience therein, and to cele- 
brate divine service dther within their own private houses, 
or in their own particular churches or chapels, which they 
shall bo at liberty to build and maintain in convenient plates, 
approved of by the government of the said United Pro- 
vinces : — Liberty shall also be granted to bury the subjects 
of His Britannic Majesty who may die in the territories of 
the said Uniud Provinces, in their own burial places, which. 
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in the same manner, they may freely eatablbh and main* 
tain. In the like manner, the citizens of the said United 

Provinces shall enjoy, within all the dominions of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty, a perfect and unrestrained liberty of con- 
science, and of exercising their religion publicly or privately, 
within their own dweUing-houses, or in the chapels and places 
of worship appointed for that purpose, agreeably to the sys- 
tem of toWraUuii established in die domiaioni» of his said 
Majesty. 

Article XIII. 
It shall be free for the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, 
residing in the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, to dis* 
pose of their property, of every description, by will or 
testament, as they may judge fit ; and, in the event of any 
Brititsh subject dying without such will or testament in the 
territories of the said United Provinces, the British consul- 
general>.or, in his absence, his representative, shall have the 
right to nominate curators to take charge of the property of 
the deceased, for the benefit of his lawful heirs and creditor^, 
without interference, giving convenient notice thereof to the 
authorities of the country; and reciprocally. 

Article XIV. 
His Britannic Majesty being extremely desirous of totally 
abolishing the slave trade, the United Provinces of Rio de 
la Plata engage to co-operate with His Britannic Majoty 
for the cuijipletion of so beneiicent a work, and to prohibit 
all persons inhabiting within the said United Provinces, or 
subject to their jurisdiction, in the most effectual manner, 
and by the most solemn lawsj from taking any share in such 
trade. 

Article XV. 

The present treaiy shall he ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged in London within four months, or boouer 
if possible* 
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In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
tiigaed the same, and have affixed their seals thereunto. 

Done at Buenos Ayres, the second day of February, in 

the yeiir of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five. 

(Signed] Woodbine Parish. 

MANtrsL Jost Garcia. 

Note. — This was the first treaty entered into by any 
Eurojiean power with the new Republics of America ; — 
whiUt it provided a necessary safeguard to British subjects 
resorting to that part of the world, it was of great import- 
ance to the Buenos Ayreans, not only in a political but in a 
moral sense, struggling as they were, in the infancy of their 
institutions, under the difficult tasiv which they had under- 
taken of attempting to constitute a Government diametri' 
caUy opposed in form and principles to the whole system of 
legislation whereby the country had been ruled for three 
centuries, and which, notwithstamiing all their declaraiiuns 
of independeoce, still hung like a drag-chain about their 
necks: — ^under such circumstances every true patriot and 
advocate for civilicatbn hailed it as the best possible gua- 
rantee of sound and liberal principles, whilst, on the other 
hand, the supporters of the old Spanish laws were propor- 
tionately discouraged, as they saw in it the death-blow to 
the old colonial policy of the mother«country. 
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No. 5. 

Copy, in tueGuakam Language, of the Memorial ad- 

DRB88RO BY THE PKOPLE OF THE MISSION OP SaN LuiS, 
PRAYING THAT THE JSSDITS MIGHT BE ALLOWED TO RE- 
MAIN WITH THEM Dated 28th February. 1768. 

I. H. S. 

Senor Governador. 
Tiipa tanderaaro angaoroe n(le})c ore Cahildo Caziq« reta, 
Aba^ hae Cuiia^ ha^ miik reliebe Sail Lui j gua orerube- 
teramo ndereco ramo Corregidor Santiago Pindo» hae Don 
Pantaleoii Cayuari Olquatia orebe orerayhuparetcraino 
ndereco aipo bae rehe ore yerobia hape oroiquiitia anga lulLbe 
hupigua etc rupi, co fuiiide liey poroquaita Giiira tctiro 
oromondo hagui Naode Rey upegujira, oromboacY miri ej^ 
ngatu ndoroguerecoi ramo oromondo haguft rehe oico note 
Tupa omona Hague rupi Caagui rupi, hae onegu^ he orehegui 
hae ramo iyabai ete oromboaye hagua ; aiporaiuo yepe 
oroico Tupa hae iiaiide Rey boyaramo hecobia teliro oreyo- 
quai reco rupi, Colonia mbohapl yebl ipiel bo, hae ombae ipo 
heoe tributo heptbeemo, hae anga catu oroneraboe Tupa 
upeno aroi Guira ratiipinbo Tiijni Espiritu S*o- OTiior hnsnia 
ndebe, hae uaDde liey upe hequpe bo, hae Angei Maraugalu 
penaftromo rano. - Aiporire nderehe yerobiahape ; Ah Suor. 
Govd<*' ore nibeteramo ndereco ramo nemomiiingatu h^ie 
oroyerure angjl orereqay pipe San Ignaeio ray reta Pay 
aberc dcla Comi)a. de Jesus ipicopi haguft ma rehe ore 
paume yepi, cobae rehe catu eyerure auga uaude Hey 
Marftngatu upe Tupa rerapipe, hae hayhupape; Cobae 
rehe oyenire gneggj pipe opYa guibe taba guetebo, Aba» hae 
Cuna, Cunumi, Cunatai reta rano ; bYte tenanga y poriahu 
hae menu'. Pay i'VayLv, colerd Pay Clcrigo ndoroipoiai. 
Apostle Thome 1 upa boya martu iiia onioiubeu corupi 
ore ramoi upe, hae oobae Pay Frayle^ hae Clerigo nomaey 
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orerehe, San Ignaeio ray reta catu ou y piramo i angata 
oreramoi rota re cabo rehe, hae omboe orcranioi ymonga- 
raibo. Tupa upe, hae Key Espana upe, ymofiemeebo. 
Pay Frayle cot«ra Clerigo, ndoroipotai ete; Pay dela 
Conip* de Jesus. Orereco poriahu oguero hdsft quaabae, 
hae orobY4 poi4 hece, Tupa upe, nande Rey upe guara, hae 
orenieeue Tiibuto Guac^ube Caa miri ereipotaramo, Eney 
angaque Snor. Govern'- marikngatu terehendu 4iig4. orene^ 
poriahu imbo 4yeueabo kagk ? Aiporire orereoo ndokoi 
Esclavo rehegua, oreremimolLnift catu, noromolruay Caray 
reco iiabo iiabd oyeupe afio ifuin^alabac o aiiio reta rehe 
mae ymo y piti bo ey mo, y moiigaru ey mo raiio ; cohu- 
pigua ete oromombeu anga ndebe, nde ereipota reco rupi ore 
y mombeii hagu&ma? Ani ramo cotaba; hae taba tetird 
ruY ocanlmba ne coYtefindebe nande Rey upe hae Tupa upe 
Alia retftme oroyeoila coitene Iiae acoi ramo orcniano ramo 
mabae anga pihi panga y arecone ! a ni etei orcray reta nia 
obia yoya Ca^guipe. Tabape rapicha, hae ndo hechairamo 
Pay San Ignaeio ray reta, acoi ramo oairTne nu rupi eoterft 
Caigutpe teco mar& a pobo. San Joachin reik, San Stanislao 
retE, San FtM iiaudu i cUi I imbu [jl-^uj. t c nhiruba vnia rapicha, 
oroiquaa pora reco rupi, oromombeu auga udebe, hae hre 
ore Cabildo Tupa upe, hae iiande Key upe ndoromboyebT 
beiehene Taba reco Senor Goremador Marftngatu. Eney 
Fiyaye ang^ oreyerurehague ndebe, hae Tupa nde pTtibone, 
hae tanderaaru yebi yebi anga aij oliae note an^a. 

San Lui> hogui, a 26 de Febr . 176b, rehegua nderayre 
ta poriahu Taba guetebo. Cabildo. 
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No. 7.— Some Filed PoinU in the ProviDces of the Rio de la Plata. 



Pwoince of Buenos Ayres. 



■> T^iiiitiiflp 




o / y/ 


o s u 


34 36 89 


&8 83 34 


34 34 30 


so A A 

38 9 Q 


34 38 36 


1 1 10 


34 18 57 


8 14 49 


m/t 1 1 Mix 

34 11 48 


£ 41 OV 


J3 5.) 18 


.) -I 1 1 


33 4 i 24 


M '111 


34 4 65 


3 36 32 




3 2 56 


34 35 31 


2 52 44 


34 49 1 


2 3^i 30 


10 15 


2 6 34 


35 14 30 


1 34 44 


35 14 3 


1 14 &4 


3?i 40 0 


0 20 5 


35 54 :>u 


0 1 55 


36 0 59 


0 9 19 


36 5 30 


0 10 .v> 


T^ .13 5 


0 22 .0 


:i5 30 40 


0 3 20 


35 29 49 


0 16 40 


35 26 7 


0 31 10 


35 16 7 


0 52 10 


3» 0 13 


1 3 25 



Place. 



f on 



Centre of the City 

Burtius Ayret 
Anchorage of H« M. S< 

Neretis in tb« Outer 

lUwito in 1813 , 



1 



Lttiaa ...... 

GurdU del Salto . . 

Fort Roxu . • • « 

Furt Mi'rce»!es • • • 
Fort Melinqo6 • • 
Corzo, near tin Luke 
(source of the Salftdo) . 

Lake H<>xa< 
Lakt* Carpincho . 
I*ake Toro-Moro , 
Lake Palfntalen . 
Lak« (Itt \m Uueso* 
Lake del Tri|;o . 
Cisno .... 
M.iimnliuk's (If Porongoa. 
Lake ( iimerosies 6imodes 
Allot (lu IVonooeo 
Fort Chaseomu* . 
Fort Kauohos . 
Lake (a'mIh 
(iiinnllii (lol Miintt; 
GuATtlia de Lobus . 
PortNtTerro . . 



i 



V\ here from. 



Gieeawic^ 



Observations. 



» > 



\V. uf Buenus 
Ayiee 



9 > 
f » 

9» 

9 > 

9 I 
f 9 
$9 
9 t 
> 9 

B. of ditto 

9f 
*» 
9t 
»t 

W. of ditto 
* * 



r Variation 124 

1 K-r ■ 



1»13 



j Variation 14" 
\39' E.— 17% 



N.B. The above positions trum Luxan to Navarro were determmt^d in the course of 
a eurvey of llie Ikontiere, aiede is 1796 hj Don Felix Aian, aided by CenriSo 
aad Incieilet ell offieen attoched to tbe Commiuiioo for layini^ down the bound* 
arieii nnder the treaty, betwei n Spain and Portugal, of 1777. The Stotiatical 
Register of BnenoeAyreH, fur 1822, has added to thena thefoUowing 



San P' <1r(> 


33 


40 


:a 


1 


32 


0 


1 1 


BariadtTu .... 


33 


4.i 


50 


1 


25 


4 


*> 


Conehaa . , . • . 


34 


25 


15 


0 


10 


31 


9t 


Peri:^arnino • • • • 


33 


53 


IG 


2 


24 


25 


» • 


Aiecu ...«•■ 


34 


U 


57 


I 


26 


47 


> » 


Aretife (Fort). . . . 


34 


3 


8 


8 


6 


13 


> 


Pilar 


34 


26 


4 


0 


52 


54 


99 


CaSada de Moron. . 


34 


40 


45 


0 


23 


49 




Magdalcna .... 


35 


5 


29 


0 


44 


0 


£. of ditto 
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No. l-^eoniinued* 

Obterwdiont taken on tke Journey of Don Pedro Oafcta« in 18l0» 

to tke SaHnof. 



PiMe. 



Pass of th« Babdo . 

Palantalen 

Lakes Tres UermAn&s 
Crut de Guenrn . . 

Cabeza del Buey . 
Firiit Laktt of the Canada \ 

Lar^a ) 

Lake del Moute • • 
Lake de los Para^iayos 
Laka of the iy&liuati (centre^ 



S. Latitude. 



Longitude* 



o / 

35 2 


// 
0 


1 56 


« 


35 12 


0 


2 7 


0 


35 23 


0 


2 16 


0 


35 41 


0 


8 84 


0 


36 10 


0 


2 58 


0 


36 38 


0 


3 84 


0 


36 53 


0 


3 57 


0 


36 bH 


0 


4 12 


0 


37 13 


u 


4 51 


0 



Mfhera from. 



BneiMM Ayiei 



> > 

» » 
»» 
>> 
f > 
»» 



Positions fixed on the Expedition in 1823, to extend the Frontiers. 



Foft on the Tftndil . . 


37 81 43 


0 39 4 




/Variation 14° 


Lak% beyond Uie Tinta) 
hills ..... .j 


37 40 3 


1 27 0 


t* 




Another further on . 


37 44 7 


2 0 7 


1* 


Var. Id's. 


Ruinsof the Jesuit Mission 


37 5y 48 




ft 





By tke Ojjicers of His Majesty's Ship Beagle, in 1632. 



Cape Corrientes . 
Sierra Veatana, highest) 

stimmit ) 

Fort Argentiiu^ i»e«rBa-l 



38 5 30 


57 89 15 


Qnenwieli 


33 11 45 


61 56 18 


»» 


3d 43 50 


62 14 41 


*t 



On the Rioer Negro. 



Pilot's house at the en-) 

trance of theRtfer Negro ] 
Town of Carmi-n on ditto 
East end of tlu; Islands of 1 

Cboleeeliel . . •) 
Junction of the Biver) 

Neui^uen j 

Jttnett<m of the Eiver En-) 

carnaoiun . . . , j 
Villarinus, furthest up the) 

CatapuUcU6 . . . .j 



41 0 42 
40 48 18 

39 0 0 

38 44 0 

40 6 0 

39 33 0 



62 46 15 
62 58 0 



ft 

9f 
t 
If 



\ 



Var. 17 42' E. 
1832. 



by ViUanao. 
ial782. 
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No. l^ecnHnued. 



Position s on the road frotn Buenos Ayres to Chile, fixed in 1194 6y 
Bauza and Espinosa, Officers attached to MaiasfinaU Surveying 

Exjtptfition. 



Place. 



Post of PbrtesutlM . 

I) I. (if Ufsinochados . 
l}o. of Sanjuo, 

BifflffTeKero . . 
Puftt on the Tercero . 
San Luis de la Hunta 
Past of the Uesa^LUideru 
Meiidoxa • ■ « • 
Uspallata .... 
SU Jagu de Chile . . 



Curduva 

Santiago del Estero 

Salta .... 

Cxrrientea . 
Ajwuo&ptioo . 



S. Lalitade. 



33 10 a 
32 40 0 



32 23 30 

r?3 l i u 

33 ..G U 
3 -2 WL 0 

32 33 20 

33 26 0 



Longitude. 



/ // 



61 4S 0 



WJieM from* 



Oieemrich 



65 47 0 
69 € 'o 

7U 46 0 

31 26 14 314 36 45 
27 47 0 



27 27 0 319 55 0 
25 16 40 [320 12 0 



Obeenretiont. 



Feifo 



» » 
> t 



{ 



BI. d« Souilkc, 
1784. 



dittos 
ditto. 



Affluenit of the Hiver Paraguay. 



Mouth of the Vermejo 
D.-oftheTeUeiuri 
Fort Ar'^n-irura 
Mouth ol the Pilcomayo 
Muiilli of the Piiaj 

Du. ufthf Salude 
IX). Feribibuy . 
Do. Mboieay . 
Do. Tobati 
Do. Ibiil i . 
Do. Quaiepoti 
Do. Xexui . 
Do. Ipani-miai 
Do. Fugonet . 
Do. IiMUi^'guani 
Do. Cruaranibarc 
Do. CorriKotes 
Do. Tepoti . 
Do. Inbotali . 
Do. Tacunn . 
Do. Put rudu it . 
Do. Jauf4 . . 





2G 


54 


0 






26 


35 


0 






25 


32 


0 






2d 


21 


d 






25 


2 


0 






25 


1 


0 






24 


56 


0 






24 


56 


0 






24 


')() 


u 






24 


29 


0 






24 


23 


0 






24 


7 


0 






24 


2 


u 






23 


51 


u 






23 


28 


0 






23 


8 


0 






22 


2 


0 






21 


45 


0 






19 


20 


0 






19 


0 


0 






17 


52 


0 






16 


25 


0 


320 10 0 



Fcm» 



by Aiara, 
ml78&. 



Quiroga, 
in 1750. 
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No. 7 — continued. 



Totem in Paraguay. 



Fiace. 


S. Latitude. 


LoDgitude. 


Where from. 


Observations. 


Itafii 

Puint of embarkation oni 
the Tebicuari . . . / 

TTie Jesuit Missions 
Boundary Co 

San Ignacio-^iiazu 
Hanta Maria de Yd . 
Saota Rota .... 

San (.'usmo .... 

Cntufelaria .... 
Siiutu Ana .... 

Sun I^nacio-mini . 

San Carlos .... 

Cnnci'ption .... 
Sunt A MiiiriiL Muyur . 
San Xavier .... 

San Nicolas .... 

San Lorenzo .... 
San Mi|^uel .... 

The Gran Salto, or Great 1 
Fall uD the Pamna . j | 

N.B. Malaspina's Obtenr 
page 97, are not insert 
received, which cannot 1 


25 11 lA 

25 51 14 

25 2 53 
2fi 2i 1 

2fi 35 21 

of the Ur 
mniissionei 

26 55 12 
26 4a m 

26 53 12 

27 ^ 411 
27 \h till 
?7 2li lii 
27 27 14 
27 2J 4ii 

27 L4 55 
27 Z 3fi 
27 Z 3j 
27 2 3li 
27 45 42 
27 44 3fi 
27 54 22 
27 5s 51 
27 53 34 
27 51 a 

27 5fl 24 

28 11 23 
28 25 41 
28 22 51 
28 33 13 
28 22 51 
28 Li 13 

28 32 51 . 

29 M 0 , 
29 28 0 , 

2i 4 5a 

atioDS on th 
ed, owini; t 
MJ corrected i 


^ * 

uguay ant 
'S, under t 

321 5 2 
321 11 2 

321 u 2a 

321 -ifl 14 
ill 4Z 5J 

322 U 2 
322 12 22 
a22 3i 23 
322 35 12 
322 43 11 
3.>2 36 ii2 
322 12 22 
322 12 2 
3^ IM 32 
322 LI 1 
322 12 45 
322 33 22 
322 M 52 
322 42 2fi 
322 36 42 

322 44 21 
i2J 1 23 

323 U 22- 
323 22 24 
323 32 22 
223 42 15 
222 I 39 
222 4 42 
121 32 0 
221 12 2 

* . 

e Shores ol 
9 some app 
rithuut furtl 


• • 

/ Parana,, as J\ 
he Treaty of 1 

Ferro 

» » 

• » 

> 1 
» » 

> > 
» > 
» » 
» » 
» > 

> > 

> > 
> » 

> » 

> > 
** 

> » 
» ♦ 

> » 
» » 

> > 

> » 

the Rivex Plat< 
arent inaccuracic 
icr reference to £ 


Axsra, in 17&&. 

'xed by the 
777. 

|i 

s e 

s S 

a. 2 

s i 

■~ u 

% *• 

"^^^ 
^•^ 

« m 

^ * 

^^"^ 

m o 

**: o c< 

f by the Bound- 
< ary Commt»> 
[ kioners, 175«& 

alluded to at 
8 in the Copy 
ueaos Ayres. 
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No. 8. — Return of Foreign Shipping arrived at Buenos Ayres, 
from IB21 to 1837, inclusive. 







•M 
C» 

CO 


CO 

JO 




«o 

oo 


o» 

CO 


o 




5^ 


CO 

OO 


1834. 1 


CO 

00 


to 

CO 


CO 

00 


British . 


128 


123 


113 


110 


22 


m 


za 


41 


4a 


Z4 


£1 


1 

54 


42 


fil 


N. American. 


41 


25 


81} 


143 


102 


az 


83 


Z2 


&5 


SI 


az 


1 

51i 

1 


32 


40 
















38 


42 


44 


4Z 


43 


42 


32 


42 


Sardinian 


3 


Z 




6 




n 


23 


20 


2fi 


30 


43 


1 

23 


21 


20 


French 


Ifl 


21 


2A 


21 


29 




ill 


10 


2;i 


IZ 


10 


U 




24 














3 


3 


2 


4 


2 


li 


8 


5 


Z 


Dutch 


2 


4 


fi 


& 




5 


a 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 












1 




2 


5 


4 


5 


5 


Z 


4 


4 


Daniith . 


1 


1 


5 


m 


14 


3 




3 


1 


5 


5 




2 




Swedish . 


Z 


n 




li 


11 


3 


1 


• 


• 


1 


• 


3 




4 
















1 


1 


2 


2 


• 


• 


1 


I 
















1 


• 


1 


2 


1 


• 


• 


• 












1 


1 


• 


1 


• 


1 


1 


• 


• 


1 


















1 


• 


3 


2 


• 


• 


• 
































Hanoverian . 


* 


m 


• 


■ 

• 


1 


• 


• 


• 


1 


1 


• 




• 


■ 






















1 


4 


1 


• 


2 














1 


1 


• 


• 


1 


1 


• 


• 


• 


















































[ 




2 


• 


2 


• 


























































fi 


12 


Totals . . 


1 


24fl 


31-2 


•27:, 


250 


257 210 

1 


210 


294 


261 


213 200 

1 


228 


N.B. The yean 1825, 26^ and 21 are omitted; Buenos Ayres having 

been under blocliaile the gri ater part of that period. Tlit- vi'sst-Is under 
the dag of Muutti Videu are omitteU also, being chiefly the earners of a 
transit-trade. 
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A Statement of the Quantttiei and Declared Value of British and Irikh Predate aod 

In each year from 1830 to 1837.— 



Articles. 



Apt>«n?l.Slopc, and Haberdashery, value 
Ar.ui and AmmunlUoo ... 

U«i«OD aod Ham* cwU. 

UtiCT and Alo tims 

Bonk* Printed cwU. 

Hrast and Ck>pper ManufaeturM 
Butter and Cbeete .... » 
Coal*. CuliSt and Cinderi . . tons 

ConUKe cuts. 

CuitoD Manufacture*, entered ) vani« 

by the yard J ' 

, ,. .. Ho»iery,7 

Lace, and Small Warea . ) 
., Twist and Yam . . . 
Earthenware of all sorts . . . 

Ft^h, llcrrifiM 

(iUMt, { lUt-rt'd by weight . 

., „ at value . . . 
Hnrtlwarcs and Cutlery . . . 
Haiii, Ufarer aud Felt . . . 
Inni auil 8t«>el, wrought and ) 

unwroii(fht T 

Lead and Shot 

Leather, \t rt)ui:tu nnd anwrooght 
Saddlers* Hud 11 aruvdS 
Linen Manufactures, entered I 

by the yard I 

Thread. I 



value 

lbs. 
pieces 
barreb 
cwts. 
value 
cwts. 
dotens 

tons 



lb*, 
valtic 

yards 
valne 



Tapes, and Small Wares . 

Machinery and Mill Wcrlr . . „ 

PaiDK'f »* ( 'oUmi -i 

Plate. I'l iii tl Ware, Jewellery ■> 

aud Watches . . . . ) " 

Salt bnsheb 

Silk Manufactures .... value 

Soa]) and Candles lbs. 

Stationery of .ill sorts .... value 

Soifar. Beflned cmU. 

Tin. unwrouijht 

Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin > „ . 

Plates i 

Woollen and Worsltnl Yarn . lbs. 

Wuullen ManufactUd-a.entered | . 

bytheplrce . . . . f P*''«" 

I yards 

Hosiery) , 
and Small Wares . . . f 

All otiier Articles 



ToUl 



yard 



1830. 



Qnaa titles 



m 

12 

9a 

941 

M 

10.8Q5.99Q 



5.831 



5.793 



3.163 



545 

in 



973.640 



15.610 



51 



.7» 

lis 



30.388 
^4830 



Value. 



£. 
IM 



am 

585 

200 



i;o,oo5 

9.*' 17 



3.330 



r-C2 

1.078 

7&8 

941 

AiZ 
10.365 
1.147 

an 



780 



141.700 



8J84 

4.574 
4.663 



1831. 



(Quantities. Valoe. 



443 



51 1.003 



21^ 



7i8 



6.24^.134; 176.87* 



. . . 9.943 

800: m 



. . I 

ail 



5.770 



8.710 

SA 

37 



14.901 



1.514 
2S2 

ifla 

1.041 

86 
13,319 
^% 
1.0fi9 

las. 
701 



58J3Z 

LI05 
3.38S 



1832. 



Quantities. 



34i 

1£ 
l.«g 
il 
4» 

430 

LI 

17.856.838.391.M1 



€0 
54- 



33.344 



354.r><4 



5.3W 
» 



5.:a- -i-'.:;- 



i.:u 



L4 

• • • 

8U.013 



1^ 



lis 

(■''■'9 



30.68> 



l.fii9 



691 
445 

I 

94.786 



8.661 
1.9H 



• • • 

89.919 

. . . I 

t 



IL 
2.7M 

69.446 



9.089 



4.468 
4.066 



For 1830 iE632.17a | 1831^339.870 I 1831 ^C6fi0. 153 



MMmfactiiiw SipwlMl fimD tha United Kingdom to tho Stalot of tho Bio do 1* Fbt% 
(Fim Botannt Uld bofiiio FkiUanont.) 



(iuAalitir^.^ Value. 



104 

139 
86 

100 



1B33. 





3,082 




419 






103 


i.7ia 


1 


10 


96, 


555 




3.169 


868 


438 


144 


234 



, . . I 23.311 

aoo S6 
•••(•• 

3,l9(r 9,737 
. . . ' 100 

6 571 20.281 
1.1-3 3.0!*i 

734 11,028 

3S 5S5 
33,792 '.K2i'J 
. . . j 

M9,S28 Sl.C'JO 

327 

18 
1.973 

l,OSl 

8,000 34 
. . . I 11,735 
977,10-1! 5,41« 

. . . i.m 
SW7 



131 
81 



1.<MD 



1834. 



Valtiff. 



giuuiiUie*. 



2.1B6 

16.454 



£. 
S.0% 
3,035 

807 

508 
150 

449.831 

33.313 
44« 

5,7ei 

4.9« 
60 
33.040 

l,143j 

15! 2S3 

,45; 8,;i4i 

943 

1.487.5761 43.919 



1.073 

72 
2,907 

1 . 23'J 

19.Sf74 
290 
3,0ti4 

MB 
S.8M 








6 


I 


23,a/7: 79, "3j 

1 


36/73 


172..'<93 




ft.f.40 


Ui«iS4 


, 10.7^1 


■ • 


3,05!J 


» « • 


4,801 


» • 


3,902 







1835. 



1816. 



59 

1 



Value. 



7 

1,544 



3,9«6 
1 , 

i65 
5 
751 



Valu*- 



19.^.887 31J. 400 
36,488 



« • ■ 

• > • 

8.347 

■2 Mi 

1,0^ 
13 

30,669 

• • • 

948.03« 



2,200 

as 



35.970 
iia.75u 



i,9U 
0,111 

9,844 

196 
30,117 

5.790 

9,414 

S95 
7.151 
1.S84 

34,789 

849 

4.099 
2,ti34 

1,093 

50 

I8.:s07 

3.202 



1 40,916 
9,951 

3,593 

1! ,^47 



10; 
1^ 
1 



975 
30 



£. 
5.0i28 
867 
70 
9.065 

5 



514 

100 



18.698,197 



4,600 
•«.'>f7 



7.911 

i.o:k» 



^U,5ti8 
350 

9.7« 

8 



S.m 8.664 



97.699 

1 ,t)35 



«^ 13,C14 

94 

16,708 



7W,779 



1.181 



S16 



8,760 
888 

97.844 

460 
40 



1,703 



3,890 



i6,i»U a05,993 



iii.flais 



18.181 

4.R07 

5,030 



1833 £515 



.36 I 



1834 £o,n,bi&i\ 1835 mb»,'aib I i8.i6 £6il7,334 



1837. 



guaniitiet. Value. 



105 
68 

713 
153) 

siO. 183.454 



6,734 
1.093.905 
8 

1.814 



6,929 
9,146 

994 

34 
23.987 

• • 

477.399 



£. 
:J,ai 
1,391 
990 
1.149 
180 
676 
49 
400 

445,ti»i 
18,81^ 

7.794 
8 

8,3B3 



3.480 
• « 
884 



1ft 

C7-i 

29,555 



3.939 

19.859 

703 
5.763 
341 

49.591 

656 

890 

1.769 

\,m 
U.O'j^ 

19 
I.ft4ft 



•I 

4,069 

130 
93.355 

3^ 

9,301 
8.366 



1837 je096.104 
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No. 10. 

TRADE OF MONTE VIDEO, 
(.•-itetora of Foreiga Shipping' entered and aailed from the 
FoH of Monte Video in 1836, with the BtHmaied Foliie of 
their Cargoes. 







Bntcicd* 




Sailed. 


GouotMii* 












ValM of Cargoi^s. 




Value of Cargoes. 






Spanisli DoUan. 




Spanish Dollars. 


British 


58 


1,172,658 


57 


951 ,423 




62 


713,7'J3 


62 


82,V.44U 


American . 


50 


217,402 


48 


295,829 


French . 


40 


678,173 


40 


464,430 


Sj)aniHii , . 


15 


311 , 2^5 


15 


2:Tf;,G72 


Sardiaian • . 


57 


102,039 


41 


30 J 252 


Portuguese • 


13 


15,200 


13 


(VI . 700 


Oikex C4}0Btriiit • 


• • 




« • 


639,909 






3,597,437 




3,443,957 



II. — Return, shuwingthe quantitiet of each Article Exjiufitil. and the Foreign Couatnes 
fur which they were shipped from Monte Video in the year 1>. d 



HldM.di« . . 
Do^ Mtt . . 


■ 


No. 
» 


Tlurn* . . . 


• 




Jerked Beef 


» 


ewU. 


Kandialr . . 


( 






I 


of a5ib». 


CuttiriL'-- ut' Hides 


• 




Ilurse Hides « 


• 








amSaa 








Sheep SktalB • 


V 




Tallow . . . 


• 




Natria Skins . 


« 




Muw'GwaiB , 


• 


anobM. 


Seal Slitae . . 


• 


No. 














MorM's . . . 






Bonei . • . 




Uin«. 



n 
a 

b3 



61.718 
134.666 
329.836 

• • 

} 9.678 

4.468 
15.8S0 
14.857 
14,930 

3.0M 
2.944 

3.83! 



869 



a 



■E 



lOS.iSS 
32,110 

4,699 

764 
46 

9.300 
9.636 
4.U8 

aio 



S3 



38,848 67.026: 4.668 



* 
a 
< 



1 



297 
149.766 

• • 

3.984 

1 ..'►N4 
SU.144 
9.710 
U.liO 
4.070 
459 
1,640 
59 

IG.UOU 



930 
90.398 



i.l9l 



«7.»l 

436 

960 



30 9,5eo 

353 887 
9.193 
990 

• • 



3.787 



87.949 
2.901 
90,949 

• 



170 
199 



3.970 

19.552 
918,318 



450 
400 



1.419 



99 

2.425 



1 



o 
c 



8J5.U 



4^ 

« • 

1.847 
' 161 



* • 



H 1 



119(379.019 

141 .SKg 

1!^.G99 

7.77« 
37.401 
93.568 
33,900 

9,855 

(>,.')7u 
3.tm,i 
i2O,04d 



410 
164 

326 
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PQ 6S 



E « 

o w 

C = 

X a. 

« c 



•? E 



« S 

! ^ 

O C3 

£ S 

— "c 

•O - 

9 »< 



E Si 

1 » 



e 



• 

'-3 

c 

3 

H 


861,675 
607,068 
597,848 
442,926 
442,837 
325,907 
405,065 
437,076 
286,636 


4,407,038 


489,670 


« 

■.•« 

H o 

:z 

c 


2,413,926 
2,736,459 
2,377,598 
2,127,344 
2,163,016 
2,686,626 
2,241,087 
2,605,563 
2,488,674 


CO 

cn 
Oi 

ao 


2,426,697 


• 

S 


300,171 
368,469 
409,003 
275,610 
287,524 
299,235 
441,324 
606,332 
476,374 


3,464.042 


384,893 


Chile. 


£. 
818,950 

540,626 

651,617 

708,193 

816,817 

896,221 

606,176 

661,903 

625,545 


6,526,048 


(O 

Oi 
• 


Columbia. 


£. 
232.703 

216,751 

248,250 

283,568 

121,826 

199,996 

132,242 

185,172 

170,451 


o 
in 

Oi 

O 
Oi 
tr- 


198,995 


Mexico. 


£. 
303,562 

978,441 

728,858 

199,821 

421,487 

459,610 

402,820 

254,822 

5-20,200 


4,269,621 


474,402 


River Plate. 


£. 

758,540 
632,172 
839.870 
660,152 
515,362 
831,564 
658,525 
697,334 
696,104 


5,789,623 


0) 

CO 


Year. 


1629 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 

Totals . . 

Yearly ) 



01 



J3 



a 
•» 

d 

ii 
a 

• 



d 
a 

s 



JZ 



a 

9 

C 
g. 



8 
< 
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ALBEMARLE STREET^ MAY 6, 1839. 



1. 

A KKW BNGLISH DlCnOKA&Y OF 

UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 

CoDstructcd on an improved and entirely urigiaal Flan, and €«adlictod 1»j Konatf of 
thtt siiMl diilbguiilicd IMmj Han off Qtmt Rritaia and ib* Coatintnt. 

TO BB nmuBBiH 

By U«8sii. LONGMAN and Co., and Mr. MUBRAT, in conjunctiou. 



2. 

THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 

FROM THE BIRIB OF CHRIST TO THE EXTINCTIOM OF 
PAGANISM IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

By the Key. H. H. AllLMAN, 
PiebcBdaiy of Weatminater, and Minister of St. Margaict'a. 

fob. 8to. 



8. 

HISTORY OF TH£ POPES OF ROM£p 

THBUt CHURCH AND 8TA1B, - 
DURING THE XVItb AND XVIIn CBNTURIKS. 

Tlaii^laUll hum ihe ijf nuaii of LEOPOLD RAXKE. 

3 voU. 8to. 
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4« 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 

TmulatedviihNolM. 

By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
A New ESUm^ with origiaal and iplendid lUuitfaiioas. 4ia. 



5. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE Of 
THE LATE WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

Edited by HIS SONS. 
Sffoli. AwtSfo. 

Pkinltd nBUbmly with Tn lors, to whkh ttuj mtj b» wniidtiid m 

Sopplementary. 

%* Owing to the extent of the Ck^retpoadeDce of Mr. WUbcrforce, it wu fooitl 

impostible to include more th«n a very email part of it iu the Life ; a si'krtio:., 
thereforf. of the most valtial lu and important Letters, &r , never belort; pnated, an 
hero givea to complete the picture of Mr. \Viiberforc«'s and Character. 



MAXIMS AND HINTS FOR AN ANGL£R» 

AND THS mSBBOB OF IXBHIIie: 

MAXIMS AND HINTTS FOR A CHESS-PLAYER 

By RICHARD PENN, Esq. 
S§9mi Bditim, enUiged. lUattntid with Wvodeuli, Fc»p.8ffo. 



7. 

AN INTRODUGTIQN TQ THE LITERARY HISTOBY 

ov 

THB \6mm, l«n« m I7nt CXliTUftI£S.' 

Bt HENRY HALLAU, Ebq. 
VMfcltflll^ Md IVi, ePiqKk*i>ff ^ 
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8. 

¥RAVEtB IN THE 

TRANS-CAUCASIAN PROVINCES OF RUSSIA, 

ALONQ XH£ SOUTHSEN saO&BS OF LAKES VAN AMD U&UMLAH 



A Visit to the Southern Coast of the Caipiaii 
fit CktruM mCUARD WILBRAHAM, 

Wnn Mm /am FtMBs wmtm tmm Aiinnii*i 



9, 

PENTAL06IA ARISTOPHAN ICA. 

By THOMAS IkUXCHELL, £8<6 

This VelmM wUl eontiiiBrifr. Hitclieil' Toft of tfas AehaiBMiu, Waifi^ 
KnghU, Clouds, and Rogt» villi Mid HoIm^ aor* p a rt itKlartjf ni wp l§d l» tU 

U$e of ScMooh. 

In oom|<liantx- with the snizs^'iikoni o( veveral of the CondoctOIt of wr Giwt 
Pidilic Schools, ibtt X^ottts wiU be placed at the eod of the Text 



10. 

A JOURNAL WRITTEN DURING AN EXCURSION 

IN ASIA MINOR, in 1838. 

Bt CHARLES FBLLOW& 

Witl^ 20 PlatM and 60 Wood-riit<t of undetcribed remains of An^w* Citici^ Ac, 

from the Auihorii Sketches. 

•* Sinc*^ my retnrn to Engkod I haT* iMrneil at the Ocofmpliical ScdtHj that 'paH of my knI* 

which lay through the ■outhern district of Aitia Minor, .tad led mf to tllff nemnlni nf MTf.nl im 
pcntaat aacieot citlet, had Dot before hmu invmned by any Eiu«)|)«aB.* It is ob this aeeottat aioita 
that « 
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11. 

SCENES OF DOMESTIC LIFE AMONG THE 

BOMANS. 

« 

Translated iVom the German of PROFESSOR BECKEB, 

of Leipsio. 

■ 

VVitU lUustntioiia. '2 vols. Fgtifivo. 



12. 
THE 

POETICAL WORKS OP THE liEV. H. H. MILMAN; 

THE FALL OF JfflttJSALKM— BELSHAZZAR--THE MARTVR OF 
ANTIOCH-ANN BOLEYN-SAMOR, ftc. &c. 
With Preface and Notei by the Author, aod lUiwtratiooi. 

3 vols, i'cap. 8vo, 
UNIFOHM WiTU Ttta WORKS OF SOOTT, GtUJOM, SOOTHST^ ftc. 



13. 

. CONSIDERATIONS ON NATIONAL EDUCATION, 

Bv SARAH AUSTIN. 
FofbSvob 



14. 

BUENOS AYBES, AND THE PBOVINCES OF 

LA PLATA. 
Bt SIR WOODBINE PARISH, K.C.H., 

T«A«t X. K. CmMOm b'aWAIRKS in that aXPUBUC 

Wllhalbp,l>yAiioiniBiaijftiidFlatei. 8vo. 



15. 

SPECIMENS OF THE BBiXiSH POETS; 

WITH 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICBS, AND AN ESSAY Oil 

ENGLISH POETRY. 

By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Es^, Author of liw 

«*PLIABUBlf OV HOPK.*' 
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16. 

A HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLEES ia GHEAT 

BRITAIN. 



17. 

GOETHE'S THEOBY OP COLOURS. 

naadated from tlw Ctarmaa. 

Bt CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, RJL 

8fo. 

iu all !t« lx.Mring:s. He is aware th:il men <if sj-'ioncc In our o«'ii country jind Wi G rm n v hwo 
•^■cted to Mrtaia cooolaaioiu Id It. Xhew, howaver. cad not inT»lidat« the tnith of the exp«ri> 
MH; 9m^mk*kmwmtrm$mlAmmmmfi^ktti wmOi^wark mk^mitt fltaittiiMC 
iMi^te«attDilMdilMlMalc1itd»i«M wwto to piofcMtaa bf tramfcrtt 



IS. 

TRAVELS IN THE HIALLLAVAN PROVINCES OP 

HJUNDOSTAN AND THE PANJAB, 
la LadiUk and Kaahinirt in PMhMrar, K»b«l» Kandiis» aad Bokhanu 
By Mr. WILLIAM MOORCROPT and Mr.GEORGETREBECK. 

•Prepared fur the FrtsH Ifum Original Journals and Cutfcapuatlcuce, 

Bt HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, MA., F.R.&, 
I^ttlhMCt oCtaiotliA <h« Uaimnty «f OiJiDfd. 
Wilh IIlMrtnliflnt tad a Map, by JosM AawmiMini* 

2 fob. Svo. Nearlg rttu^. 



19. 

TlIK TinaO AND FOUKTII VOLUMES <)i ( > )UlU'SPONDENCB OP 

WILLIAM PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Edited by WM. STANHOPE TAYLOR, JUq., and 

Captain JOHN HENRY PRINGLE, 
TkM XnenloM of liXS SON> JOHN, ^A&h OF GHATMAlt 

8fo* 

Coavisma m Whhs* 
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90. 

THE FROGS OF AKiSTOPHANES. 
Sdile4* wiihfii^Sliab NolMj and adapted lo tha Uaa of Ummitiaaa^acbook 
Bt THOMAS BUTCHELL, KM. 

Forming No* V. of " MsxewtviJa Plays av Asu&XQsriu»%s. ' bro. 



21. 

A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

Of Ancient Mytholo;^y, Hi^lury, Biography, and (itography. 

FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
GanfuUy compiled from the Original Authorititt^ and eihibitidg dl8 lanlll of 
MoiWbi BMiaiciMt dvim t» Iht < 



Bv TBI Bsv. JOHN WORDSWORTH* KM., 
FeUov of Trinity College, Camhridgo. 

One closely pnutc'l volume, »vo. 
in prejmralioH, 



POPULAR GEOQRAPHY, 

Gantatllllg dl fhit ttntl desenres to be known of Oo ITfltai Ml BUtWf <f ft* 

Qktbo and iia Inhabitantei 

In one eompact naattf-prinlad VolviM^ 8fO. 

Hm oli|«elof tUi Work it to ynient to tlioPnUie • Popolar UoliMd 
Ooogiaphy, fitted for all Classes, but particolttly idatM ft»8tadaiite it Gallup 

or more advauced Schoulii. It will, be restricted to the mnre enteitainiBg vd 
fiknbto f acta of tiia fiiatoiy of tlie Saith «« iabaMiy OBi^^ 



28. 

A aMAuas DionoNABT or 

UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 



Alfhabttieallf nwn gw l la Om iloai^y«yriBted Volnna, Svo. 

Gtatallri^lb ^ • WmA Arrangemeati more Informati<m lij OMMlnid ttmaay 

aamilar Wofk of ei|iial bulk. 

JOfiN MUJLftAY, AitooMrit AM. 
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!• 

JOUBKAL OF THE 

E.\GLISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY— No. L 

CONTENTS t 

1. On the PRESENT STATE of ttic SCIENCE of AGUICULTtTRE In ENOLAND.-2. EAKL 
SPENCEK <m UhUiEUlUG ot CATTLE and SHUl^I'-a. SIK JA&iES URAUAM oa the 
DEANSTON FRfiQUBNT I>BAIK-SY8rKII.-H. On SEVERAL OPB&ATIONSef DBAV< 

sTONiaaNa, tm tk* bov.iu cuva, hlp^ ohabub abaw lspbvui. mlp^ «• 

8UB4IIIE. FUtOOHINO on « MtY GBOUm)^ J. PAlNm, Hh* «n GAI'WAXIl « « 
]|AinmBHV.OM«M VALUB oTflBVBRAL VARtmnar WBSM. bf JOON MOBIOir.fliq. 
-« SBV. W/EBAM. •» Am ANALVBW «r80IIA^ Ctatt»noafenS of AGBICULTITEB 
i» 800TIAND liiM Ihs ffOBMATION oT ilm HniHLAin> 80CZ8TT. Mr. JOHN 
DUDOBON.*-imCBLLANB0im NOTlCKS^te. 

8vo. fi*. 64f. 



2. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON, 

WITH SELECTIONS FHQM I* IS COKRI^ Sl ONDENCK, Afi.} 

Aiii» NoTBfl BY TBI Rbv, H. U. MILMAN. 



8. 

THE AGAMEMNON OF iESCHTLUS. 

A neir Bditkm of the Text, with Critical, Explanatory, and ndUlogwU Notes 
dengned for the uie of Stodeats in tho Univoiaitiei. 

By the Rsv. THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, M.A., 

Senior FoUow %ad Tutor in tbe Univervity of Dtuham, and formerly FeUov of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

8vu. 12ff. 



4. 

HANNIBAL IN BITHyNIA: 

A DRAMATIC POEM. 
B¥ HENRY GALLY KNIGHT. Esq., M.P. 
Feap. Sto. 5«. 6d, 
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5. 

TRiiNSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOOETV OF LETXRATUU 

Voft. IIL Pjjff. IL 

On the ANTIQUITY of the EARLY CYCLES. Secoad Uetnoir. By thcIUf. 
Dr. Nolan. 

O B the BA1TLE of MABATHON. By Gvoms ThiUY, Esq. 

On the rOSn iON of APIIIDNA. T v tiv Same. 

On !l , IT TON of Ihr OROIM AN AMPIUAKAEION. By Oic S«M. 
On lie I^UOK and HISTORY of JOB. By the Rcv.Edwark Daviks. 

On the REMAINS of a TEMPLE id DAMASCUS. By W. R. Hajultun, Esq. 
On tte ANCIENT NAMB «f EGYPT. ^ytha&M. 

Ob tht CBJLING of iW MEMNONIUM tt THEBE& By the B«r. G. Tmumm 



6. 

An enquiry WHETHER thb SENTENCE of DEATH 
PRONOUNCED AT THE lALJL OF MAN 
Incladed tlm ivbole AmiCAL Cuation, or was Rcilriclcd to the 

H VMAM RacB» 
J SffMM pnadied in He CatMrat of Christ Ch 

JoMMry 27, 1839. 

By TBS Bbv. Wm. BUCKLAND, DJ>.. JP.R.a» 

CmoB of Cbrift Church, and Reader in Geology and UioendosyitttlM 

Univerfeity of Oxfoid. 



A HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 

IN OBNJIABK, N0RWAT» SWEDEN, AND iitbSIA, 
With Map caaFlaas. PostSvo. 
Bakd-Bosks ftr TBA?si.LUia ia Itaj.y aud Fiuncb are u pieparatioa. 



8. 

ON THE PKl SENT UNSETTLED CONDITION OP 
THE LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

By JOHN HILLER, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 
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I. 

A NARRATIVE. 
By Sim FRANCIS B. HEAD. Bart 



GIBBON'S 
HISTORY OF THB ROMAN BHPIBE. 

AK ENTIKKLY NBW EDITION, 
BOITEQ, WITH M0TB9, 

By tlw Bar. II. H. MILMAN. 

J««l compMad in T««lv« Volnmw, inus- 
tvatad vifh original H irt a ric al Mi^ 

8to. 9«. each* 

"Tkeneanbe no qu«*tk>D that tbii edition of 
tSWboo ii th« only on** rxl«nt to which pnrents, and 

j!ii;ir<li I lis. acadftnii'iil anllmriti'M cui^'ht to 

i;ive uy me<««iir» of eo\iuti:utiUoe."~<^uarteTli/ lie- 

**GibrioD'« HUtonr. MMdfUy M edited bv Mr. 
Jf ilman, is a worli for nil tUM «ad for all cfatsci. 
It OAVrr bclbrtf was a work wkkll coold b« Ml«ly 
put iniD the bamla of tiie yooDf . or of tboao wboM 
opportanltlN Md aww tat d >»irting it* pe t y wteiw 
were^lew. Now, howev«»r, the crromof ihii luniiitou!i 
nnd impnaini; history have be<>n •tkilfiillT nod cou- 
vinriiigly not».*<l. Tin- il tint fxtrocted, liar* 

lii;«u made palpable."'— JiMt^Aijy lietmw, Maj, 



a. 

THR SPEECH DRLIVRRBD BT 
Sir ROBERT PERL, Bart 

ON THE CORN LAWS^ 

On Friday, IStli Uvch. 8vo. 

A. 

DISPATCHES AND 
CORRKSPOXDl.XCK OF HIS GRACE 
THE DLKE OF WELLIIsGTON. 
Editad by Liant^JoloBal 6URW00D. 
CbaijiMe hiTveWe Volumca Sra., SOi, 
aach VoluDia* 

5. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From Ibe Foaco of Utrcc}it to tba Paaca 
of Aix-hi-Clmj < ]le. 

IJy LORD MAHON. 

Campkie in Three Volumes, Svo. Vol* I., 
1G<.;II., 14«.;I1L«18«. 

6. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERARY HISTORY 

Of tlie Joth, IGth.nnd 17th Ceniuries. 

By IlKNRY HALLAAI, Eiq. 

Vol. I. b\'o., I(j*. 
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7. 

THB PROGRESS AND PRSSSNT 
POSITION OF 
RUSSIA IN TH£ £AST. 
d Ntm Bditmtf vitih a Ma|» showing tiie 
Snenacliiiients of BoMia, 8fo*, l»t« 

8. 

THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
By THOS. FOWKLL BOXTON, Si). 
Stemi Saam* 9ro* 5f.> with Auoir- 



9. 

THE STATE IN ITS RELATIONS 
WITH THB CHURCH. 

By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq., 

Student of Christ Church, and M.P. for 
Newark. 

Third Edition, 8vu., 9*. 6c<, 



10. 

THE P1LQR1H*S FSOeRBSS, WTTK 
A LIFE OF JOHN BUNTAN. 

By RQBKHT SOUTHEY. LL.D, 
Poet Laureate, &c. &c. ii:c. 

Aim Edition, ilhistratcd with Portrait and 



11. 

THE ART UF DKKR-.STALKINO; 
Illustrated by a Narr Uivo of a lew Dayt* 
Sport in tlie Fon-^t of AthoU. 
By WILLIAM SCR( )PK, E«q., F.L,S. 
With 12 beauUful Illuilralwns, 
By Bofrnr and Chaui fss LAiaiMa% BJL 
R())ral bf 0., 2/* 3fc • 



12. 

IRELAND AND CANADA. 
9y ite Right Hon. Sir Robbkt WiUBt 
HoRTOM, Bart, QXkH. 

SfO. 2c64. 

13. 

AN INDEX TO TH>; QUARXERLY 
REVIEW. 
Vols. 41 to 59, inclusiTe. 
Fomiog No». CXIX. and CXX. 
8vo. 12a. 



14. 

A LIBBART EDITION OP lOBD 
BTXON'S WORKS. 
BoanftilUly Fainted, with a new andfiOfiMv 

Index and a Portrait. 
8 voU. 8?o., £4. 4*. 

For Ti.r.r«?TRATons ornir, WoRif; ov Ltntn 
Bykon, a vtry limited mimVfr o: Co^'itrs 
of the JNew Edition iu a vuis., ovo., luf « 
been printed la 4lo* 



m owBOT AND amor «y tva 

OATH IN THE ROMAN^ CATHOUC 
RELIEF BILL 
coNsrosnao: 
With an Appendix. 

Bv tTie Rielit Hon. 
Sir RoBBRT VVn.MOT H oin oNjBari^Q.CH. 
8?o. !»</. 

16. 

osaaaTATioiit 
ON THE REV. RICHARD J0NE9S 

Remarks on the Manner in wMdl 

TITHES SHOULD BE ASSESSBli XO 

THE POOR RATE." 

By WILUAM BLAKE, b^FAa 
8t«i 3«i 
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17, 

* 

DOUSnC MANMXBS Of THB 
RU88IAM8; 
Jm • wmm «r lettm tedribing a Year's 
Bfftf i^t«>> in th.u CooBtiyichitAy 

in the Interior. 
By flttBer. R. LISTER YEN ABL£S,MJL 

Post 8vo. 9a. 6d. 

* I caODOitODtttre to add another to the numerout 
iMotU OB Kiuab wUdl have already apiH-ared, 
fHflMMt pl«MUnff M aqr apolOfy that I visited tliat 
COBB try under ci i c mmtoMe — alblding opportunitiea 

not iiiiuallv within a stranger's reach, of obmvillg 
tin- h:ilnt- .-»ud . hixrnctor nf thf iM'oplc. I an, 
tlL.rftiJic, iiidurfil to imblisli tin- I lil -.^ins letters 
under an injurfssioii ta il s«>me accoual of dumestic 
life in the Julunor nsay tO ft 
iMsrestioR from its novelty. 



20. 

▲ NSW GBSSK ORAHMAB, 
ForfhaUMofSchoolb 
By the Rev.CHABLEB WOSDSWOBTH* 



' Bein;; nearly coiinecto<l liy niarriage with 
Rustiian f.iin.lir*, 1 acc..i:i| .iiiir.l my wife into that 
country in tin? !.iiinnier "f l-'^?. f-ir tin* jniriHise of 
visitiux her relations, iimoni; whom we n rut iwi-ive 
ntontba. either in private uooitea in tha Iniecior. 
or la biMla af eonalaat iBtsiwona at 8L VMMt- 
borgh. 

" The court, the capiiftl. Uh> army, the pohlic 
Institution* nf the country, uith its jMilitif al position 
and views, have occupi't-d the pens of far abler 
travellers: my object has been to give some descrip- 
timof Blitataltibt satiopal eaatoou, aud domettic 
- -r-— . „ 



10: 

THB N0BHAN8 IN UaLT; 
Or, Notetofa JonmalmademSidljiiith* 
Aaftumn of 1836, chkfly illustrative of 
tlM ArcliitectTiri; and Uistocy of the 

Noqnans in thai I^hmJ. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT.Esq. M.P. 
Aothoff of *KotL'8 of a T iir in Noniuady.' 
FoftSvo. bs.i^d. 



19. 

THE JOURNAL OF THB ROYAL 
GBOORAPHICAL S0CIBT7 OP 
LONDON. Vol. IX, Paiw 1. 



Colonal W. M. LEAKK on the 5^TADE.-M.,jor 
flUkWUMSON ouSUSlANA.-l).. UH IlAKD- 
Sm? wTSe TEMHKUATUKK ot ItUlTISH 
KORtS AMliaiCA.-Capt. HAINKS. onthe 
ffora COAOT df ABABU-Dr. LHOTSJRY. 
5? AWTRALI AN VOCABULARIES. 

With M»pt»8T0., til. 



Late Stiulont of Christ Church, and Second 
Master of Winchester College. 

12mo.| 3«. 6d, bound. 



2L 

mniOATSD vt fAH i m oH to bxr majbstt. 

THB PARUAMBNTS and COUNCILS 
of BNGLAND, 

Cfanoologteally amaged from fiio Roign 
of WaiMm L to tlM Bwrolaftwn in 1688. 
By CHARLES HENRY PABRT, Boq^ 

M.D.,, F.lUi. 

8fO. 30fc 

* Yaor book will supply a verj laportaat desl- 
dec«tum in English biatocical UtanlONu T heie U 
no book which eontaiM tfl teM} aaA hl^lwl 
Vriteia, who prefer fads to theories, "ill fnul it a 
must useful ooUeetka of dataa and events, wkioll 
they would spend booM In ■a allttg umat§ Uia 
VOUnaloooi series which you have consulted, fbr 
any period to which theee laboara rete. I eoadder 
the voimui- ou>- ol' the most valoalda •odli.tooWiy 
point of \icw, lh.it have ;ippeartdfccal0Of 



Twehe Copm only on laigt p«ptr, 410^ 
£3.3*. 



22. 

MBHOIR OF PBBEGRINE BBRTIB» 
Blof eaCh Loid WiOoo^by DViwibj, 

Commander-in^aiiAf of QoMD BlinlNlVo 
FoMW in On Low CoimtdM and in 
Fnmco, and Gomnot of Bonrick. 

By a DESCENDANT in the fivarUi Gwt- 
ntion* 

8to. 8«. 64» 
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Ufa. MURRAY'S NS\^ BOOKS JUST PUBLISUED. 



03. 

THE GLOLUGY OF TllK SILURIAN 
REGION, OR BORDKR COUNTIES 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Comprebeoding a Dtescripliou a»d Cks&iE- 
catioii of tiM Oldtr Roeki, with NoHm 
juid SeetiMM of the Coal-fidd** ftcftc 

Bj RODERICK I. MURCHISON £19., 
P>R>S* 

Viefr>FKtid«Bt of ihe Geological Sodely. 

2 vols. Ri^iil 4to., witb \nf^ Geological 

Map, Viewx, Coloured Seel ions ond AU- 
menmi Plates of Oiganic Remains. 



24. 

CORRESFONDBNCR OP WILLIAII 
PITT, FIRST SARt OF CHATHAM. 
Edited Jaj Wm. Brjomon Tatlob, l^q^, 
and Oaptaia Jobii HftMtT VtummMf 

TIm Exocaton of His 6ok, Jobk, Eabl 
OF Chathah. 
Volt. I. and 11. 8vu., ISt. eadu 
To be eonpleled in Foor Volomai. 



THE LIFE OF LORD ANSON, 

The Circumnav i;^;itor of the Glob . 

By Sir JOHN BAliROVV, B*rt., F.R.S. 

Printed Uluformljr with *' Banow's Life of 
Howe.*» 

Portrait. dTO.,14*. 



2a. 

ELEMENTS OF THE FATHOLOeT 

OF THE HUMAN MINl^ 

ByTsOKAa M*yo» M.DLy FJLS., 

Fellow oi'ihe ("ollef^of Physiciaiu; aed 
Ute Feltuw of Oriel College, OicM. 

Fcap. 8ro.. 5(. ftif. 



27. 

ESSAYS ON THE MOST IMPORTANT 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
By JUmua FenoueoRf M.D. 
Pott See., 9i. 



28. 

LKTTEBS ON PARAGUAY; 
coafPRi&:.N(i 
An Account of a Four Yean;* R«oidtHCe tM 

that Rrpuliltc, under the GofontDnit 

of the Dictiitur Fr uu ia. 

By J. P. ami W. V. Robeht^un, 
A ?iew Edtiiim^ 2 voIm. P(is»t bx^o., - 1 <. 



29. 

FEANCIA'S REIGN OF TBBROKi 
The Contbraetion of Letteie en Pamgw^ 
By J. P. end W. P. RomM. 
FtttSfO., 10t.6dL 



SO. 

THE BALLAKTTNE BDllBCa 

HANDLED, 

In a LaHet to Sic AnAx Twamni/KU 

By the AoOior of « Memoiitoftfaa jUft «r 
Sir Walter Scott.** 

Pool 1«. 6d: 



JOHN innnAT, Aftekoik ftiret. 
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